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TITO ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF THE JAO-SIMlj 


Wnt\ collecting materials for a History of the Mimansl, philoso- 
phj, I happened to find in tho Ltbiary of the Cist India House a Manu- 
script (No. 27), formerlj belonging to t)io collection of Mr. Colebrooke, 
" Inch bore on its outer page the remark : “ o o,”(i c 

u the number, of 32 syllables, in this commentary of Kumfircla on the 
Itigveda is 2,200”), and ended on leaf 120 with these words : “ sfaflt gqi |j 

« l| q- || 1 j” (I c , “ the number, of 32 syllables, in the 

book is 2,200 ; end of the Oommentarv of Kumarela The remark of 
the title, w Inch differs in its handwriting from the rest of the book, 
seems to have been made by a Hindu, who, with much exactness, count- 
ed the number of tile syllables for the copy ing of w Inch he had to pay 
his scribe; but it certainly did not come from one conveisant with Sans- 
kut literature. Nor can a better opinion be entertained of the Shaikh 
who finished copying this \olume— “ Samwat 1G43 (or 158G after Christ), 
when the sun was progressing south of the equator, m the autumn sea- 
son, during the light foi toight of the month KSrttika (October-Nov ember), 
in the/nty of Benares, for the perusal of Dev ayjlca (Devakiya?), the son 
of J&m and Maludhara”— or of the writer of his Manuscript,— since the 
Shaikh professes to have copied the latter with tho utmost accuracy , 

^ faults and all for neither were the contents of this volume a com- 
mentary on the Rtgveda , not would a learned man hare mis spelt several 
words, and very common one3, too, of his own composition, and, above 
all, the name of one of the most celebrated authors of India In short, 
the Manuscript in question contained no other matter than a portion 
of the M&nava-Kalpa Sutras, together with a commentary of ICunHnla- 
Sw&min, the great Mun&D8& authonty. 

A discovery of this ritual work, which had thus remained latent 
under a wrong designation, would at all times have been welcome to 
those engaged in the study of Vaidik literature ; it gained in interest 
from the facts that a doubt had been raised, I do not know on what 
grounds, whether a copy of it had survived, and that a commentary of 
Kum&nla on these Sutras, had, so far as my knowledge goes, never yet 
been spoken of in any European or Sanskrit book 

It was but natural, under these circumstances, that I should think 
of making the knowledge I had obtained generally available, by editing 
this manuscript , but, to my utter disappointment, I soon perceived, after 
having examined it in detail, that it belonged to that class of written 
books, the contents of which may be partially made out and partially 
guessed, but which are so hopelessly incorrect that a seeming restoration 
of their text would require a greater amount of conjecture than could 
be permitted to an editor, or might be consistent with the respect due 
to the author of the work itself 

"When, therefore, another copy of the Mana\a-Kal pa -Sutras with 
the Commentary of Rumania was not to be procured, and when I began 
to surmise that the volume in the possession of the East India House 



MaVAVA CAtPA-stfTRA 
CONTENTS OF THE MWUSCfllPT 


Of tlio work itself I Ime but little tosij, for the Sanskrit scholars 
who will take an Interest in it are well ae-iunntel with the general 
characteristics of those ritual hooks which bear the name of Kalpa Su- 
tras, and the} know, too, that the MVma-Knlpa-Sutns teach the cere- 
monial connected with the old recension of the Yajurveda, the Tait* 
tirlja-S unhltil The portion of these Sutras contained in the present 
fac-simile comprises the first four books of the whole work : the first 
or Ytijoniflim book, in tw o chapters (from fol 1 to 54 a , and 54 « to 55 b ) ; 
the second on the Agityadhatia (from fol 536 to SI b) ; the third 
on the .donifiotra tfrom fol. 81 6 to lOGn); and the fourth on the 
Cftdtiirimlsija sacrifices, in six chapters (from fol 10G rt to 10$ a, from 
there to the end of fol. 100 a, from 109 b to 112 a, from there to 113 a, 
from 113 a to 115 a, and hence to the end)*. That these books are the 


measures 0$ inches in length and inches In breadth, with tho exception of fol 62 
which is 4 inches broad Tho surplus of margin In the fac similo belongs therefore 
to tho latter Tho binder, in reducing tho leaves of tho original to tho stzo stated 
has m various Instances encroached upon tho writing, and cut away cither portions 
of letters or oven whole letters , winch circumstance will account for tho defects 
in the marginal additions of, especially, fol 1 Su, b, 6b, tin, 12u, 13«,14o 25n, 2(Jn, 32b, 
3Sa,S4a,48a,b,C0b 63 51* 08a, 80a, 6 la 62* COb.GSa, 7 0b, 74b, 80b Bln 80b, 

89b, 107b, 108b, 1 13« Another destructive animal tho white ant, has also added to 
tho work of devastation in tho Interior of tho Ma , but much tnoro rarely , on 
tho margin of fol lCn two strokes (=») indicate tho oaten portion Towards tho end 
of the MS, especially from fol 90 upwards, the original has tho appearance of 
having been smeared or powdered over , and this carelessness caused no doubt by 
putting tho leaves together before tho writing was dry, has produced in several 
instances tho errors or tho fac-similo, especially as it bocamo^sometimcs difficult or 
even Impossible to tell whether a dot represented an original anuswdra or a smear 
1 have to mention, besides that tho leaves of tho original are bound so as to read 
downwards and that tho samo arrangement has been preserved in the prosent work, 
in order not to allow it to deviate from the appearance of its modern prototype 
There is good reason, however, to suppose that the ancient Hindus had tho leaves 
of their MSS arranged so as to read in the reverse or upward direction For one 
liberty which has been taken in tho fac-simile I am personally answerable The 
remark on tho outside page mentioned above, with its mis spelling of the name of 
Kumfirila and its literary error, will not he found in this volume , its place is filled 
by the hkencs3 of tho god of literary accuracy wfio is invoked in tie commencement 
of the work. 

* There occur m the text and commentary of these books the following words for 
sacrifices, sacrificial and other acts connected with them ijrffr- 

•Tffetnu, srfairemir, srfjftfsf, wUtzm, 

£nr, sjvreifsrtra), sfifftiR, *n s *rraw» 

Sf fx RMi wRlWWTi SfSEfTVIPT, 

xrnMlrg wmruir, fn, wtor, ^nmurffar, 

WiPnt, OT5HOJ, urawr, Bisfa ( "37'” ), btsr, ), ottr, ^r, 

T5R, TSTO, 5jra=T, 33TR C ). 37^%, OTTO, JWH, OTTOT, 

3TOR, OTS*R, OT^, ?°!r5Rt!E, fttll ( 




i MANAYA-fcALPA-S&TfcA 

first portion of the Mana\a-Suti a results not merely from the matte? 
tieatedin them, but also from a fact which accidentally came to ray 
cognizance aftei the printing of the piesent \ohmie had been com- 
pleted. 

=3r¥s, ^grrrcq, src» gqRrm^, gqiqm, ^t, ^fqpfer, ^CTtrnfjrtn, 

^ISPT ( ), ( ^TT° ), HRI5TC?, fq?qtiq, f^PThpT, 

( fq^jq ), ftsqq, q^tetqRf, qRflT^T, qRqmj, qftqjp, 

qfw^F, qftswx, qqfoqqqj, qgW» qfjq^r, q^wror, qi^, qnp^, q ifti t qg qr, 
fqqgftqpTj Tqc^iqjjq^-, ftijiiq, fqgq'*, fqrjq^, f q qvj qrrT, fqs^q, 
tngqiq, iTOTqq( ?t{jto ), qqqrfatnt, snqf&rff, sf'q, st^ux, qrgqj, 
qf^-q^nr, ^q?qr, vpf^pt, Jpqsfo, jp-qr^fa, q^ ( q%q ), 

qm, ’jqqeq, ^jqsranrq, titter, qqq, erjjt ( agio ), q^iyqqm, 

qq^FT? ( qq^rq ), qW^m7, fegT? ( qgtftip ), qf^qrpTT, tflqqw, 

q^iqiqq, srqrcftq, jq^qqq, «a, &qgq, $Rmq, w 

( oRrp ), siFqqq (o^fiq), swqR, Hmnrrq, giqfe, *?mr, gqrgrqrrc, ferefg., trq, 

for «<icri/?ciat sibslfuiccs, implement*, pi-nyeis, o> object* incidental/!/ mentioned as 
t cferrtitj la them srfa { ZTT^Ffrqifo, Wlfgarfo, 3iJcnffl, qrgVqtRb ^Rf- 
quin, Wcnfa), ^fagnrgqqfr, snr, ^ 3 , ww, ^mqpr, wi, mqgg , 
'qifpYT, ?n?qqiqrr>T, wf^iEr, ^ 1 , ^vu, gvqiq%V, gfeqg, ?q{q^ ( wnuqf^F) 
raqifiT, 3q»iq, ( ), to, ^w, s4t, qjpqqra-, wi^t, wiqfa, w*r, 

( ^TO, v&o, ^10, qqo, q^o, qzo, ) f qpj*, q??q, qqq, frr^r > Epnfl, 

qw, iqfqq, 3 siffo ^qisft, nnrqRnfjr, jpjjg, uTqfa, jtwj, qn^ qq, 
•qg, ^r^t, 'qqg.i ■qirqicr, stctft, ^rjq, gg; ( *ifcr ), fF'jsr, Rft, 
gq, 5%qp, qRjqiiifr, qRrcnqrr, ^ 2 -, ^Rr, ^t, 

^qf, ^.iq-qu-r, %rar ( f^rigr ), <fq^, mfh, fb^q, w/rr ( wfa ), 
nqpqra qq^fin, q^qqisf, qftRr, q^nw, qfqq, qn, qu^Tirur, qiq ( qnft ), 
fqs^sr ( ^ro ), iV^r, qjfte, q^'iqr, q^t, niqkrfm, qf^V uRr, 

n^i^T (qngi?Rrp) ^fr, ^rsrrq, wpj,, R^qr, qgigfqq, qm, mq, 

S?:, g^F, S^q, ^r, gn, qq% pfh, qqraRrq, q^qfrrt («fq^) 

?n, qqiq. qrqqigqmr, ^q w, qsg, vi, ^iqr, ©q, mq, q?q, qm 

^q, qrnFftq, qf^ ( qfrwrftr ), q?<f, r 7 /t, zvtz, 5JfWiq, *qpgq, 

5irff ( ^TqiYiar ), sq, ^Ttq, mgir, yi^t, qnrnfir, -xq, ?qrarr, 

^qqt, q2*.qTci» rht^ist, nfjT^qjq, qrqrrq, nm, ^TTjq, 

( »{fq ), n<J, ??q, gfqqRfi gfqqi ftFqj for the time 1/ mcrf/Jenl <*«■»» 
ii»trrt»,K« rir tiRiqi FR, ^p’TniT, >rRn;T, q*, ^RparTm, qrrrztWf, 

Sqqg, nrar, Tisjpft, gqq, qisqR^r, irmfiq, gnfTqq, ttRt. qqr: (mPic ), 
^trft, Trrgxft, qq^r, qm-fr, *$z, xjtx* ftifo?, aqpflf, Arm, cm 

mqq. **?» ^q» glFai lor i r^w», Mu-ripeer, tie. WTJ («T'>m), 
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Professor Muller, who is engaged in writing a instoi} of Vaidih 
literature, had met among the MSS of the Hast India House, which he 
consulted for fits labour, one (No 509) which bore at its end the intima 
tion of being a part of tho Mlna\a Sutra ; and when ho showed me the 
MS, I saw at once that It was written bj the same writer who lmd 
copied the original of the present fac simile, in a similar, though smaller 
and less cleg in t, handwriting and immediate!} after he had copied the 
first four books Tor he stites himself in lus closing wouU that he 
finished cop} mg “ the fifth part of the Agnhh toms book of ihoManaia- 
Sfitra, feainwat 1GI3 (or 15SG after Christ), when the sun was progress 
mg north or the equator, in the winter season, during the light fortnight 
of tho month Pauslia (Dcccmbei Janunn), on the fifteenth lunar daj, m 
the citj of Benares”, and the next sill ible immediate!} succeeded b} a 
blank m the MS , makes it probiblo th it lie wrote tins portion, too, for 
tho perusal of tho sou of Mahidhara His conscience, however, seems to 
have been more Scusitlic regarding the nccurac} with winch lie had 
performed lus task, at the end of the Aguish t oni a portion, than it was 
before, since ho makes a \er} touching appeal to the indulgence of the 
leader, and is eien modest enough to count JnmscJf amongstthe scribes 
of limited mtclicct * 

CONTENTS OF ANOTHER MaNLSCRIIT Ob TIIE M\NA\A KALPA SOTRA 
The contents of this latter inanusciipt, vis , tho descuption of tho 
\gnishtoma rites in flic Adli} a} as, 4 now, too, explain the meaning of 

wrihi, wtrE<H, qtfe, UMaqft q^» S&fecf, 

( ), qaqn ( qtaqpr ), vz, ( ih ), for dun iti »(<md their 

demount) mn, wfWWta, state* fc-plir), wftra, stfrr^ (tratagta) 
strata, qtraq, snr«q, <ter> n«-qq, cTT?rqr?;, 

■qj^r, tq, , q^tq, (qrcq), q|^, ^nqw, 

qqtqqr, *q*r, csr, qsq?, ( qR7? ), qrg, q*?qt (rq»j^q), 

tjq («m), mq, yiqqirw, R<«qqq i 

* I subjoin a literal cop} o! tl o last pa^o ( 37 ) of this Mb with nil the fa dts which 

Will give so no idei ot the uuhiyny file ot tl cse Min jva Sfltrw 1 1 tho ha ids of their 
•Knaranfc transcriber qr^tT IWI SIW fenUct qqt tl qf^ qq 

^qfq ^q^ ii i ii ?t£Gqqnrqfq fqqqtxt it f^rfqq qqr? i enq^qrq' 

qf^rrqiftq #n q jfqi^qg 3*mq h * tl «'-u«a<r5i sfq qtn qrqwfqfqqu^* f 
finrarin ott fe 3=t tl w •afe II W? w t"i . 

sraSnr% aw i rni? in a oral HfranuRin; u siprJ U »* Bro 

vaz <p| ftN | of* *T J7PT3TRtq II 511 ... II II I wer-J-.H iJ^T SP* 

51^5 ii hhci^^ pi Tiin enm : ^i--| trstiwFifH Ii 11 ?? n i? u 

■nroiera, I irai 5 HU ? war K hjwr * wots i msrm tRfs « <)mr 

„ ite - wrals « i i» i$3 i^i ■srasrew^ , nod.iterthu.ust piece 

of scholarship 13 added in a different hand ‘V-t 3 «* II || « * ” ( 1 ) 

* Whether the work which to mentioned in the Catalogue of the Senskat hISS at 




THE COMMENTARY OP KDMaRILA 


« 

the concluding words of our RIS (fo! 120 b) : (winch 

ouglit to be sn^TJTo ) for they clearly point to a continuation, ti eating 
on tiie Soma utes, which continuation is given m the LIS 599, so far as 
tbe text of the Sutias goes, though this MS does not contain any further 
commentary of Rumania 

THE COMMENTARY OP KDMaRILA 

The text of the flist foui boohs of the Sutras in our MS is, un- 
happily, only fragmentary Sometimes, but r.aicly , a Sutra is givenin 
full hefoie the gloSs of Rumania, for the mostpait, however, the copy 
of the text, as is the case with n aDy manuscripts Of Commentaries on 
Sutias, starts fiom the assumption that the reader possesses a MS 
which contains the words of the Sutra, and refers to them by merely 
giving the first and the last word of the sentence which is the subject ol 
the commentary Now and then, it is true, some further words of the 
Sutra emerge* from tbe^gloss of Rumania, but, though it is possible to 
understand the purport of Ins comment, it would be a fruitless task to 
try to construe from it the full detail of the tevt, since much of the 
latter is left unnoticed, as lequinng, apparently, no gloss 

The interest connected with the present volume centres, therefore, 
chiefly in tlio commentary of Rumania, and in the fact itself that it 
is this great Mlmansft writer who composed a commentary on tho 
Manava Sutras of the Taittiriva Samhltd Tor, since in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, commentaries on works which involve scientific convictions or 
religious belief were, ns a rule, written by those alone w ho shared In 
these convictions 01 meant to defend tills belief, it is a matter of signi- 
ficance that this celebrated representative of the Mim/insA doctrine, 
who lived before Sankara, the commentator of tho Vedanta Sutra*, 1 
should have nttnehed his remarks to a Sutra belonging to tho JJInck- 
Yajus School 

That this circumstance cannot be accidental is rendered pro- 
bable bv collateral facts Kiim/lrila quotes on two occasions (fol. 
It o and 85 b) tho opinion of ^abanSwAmln on pnssngcs in the 
Sutras, ami as it is not tho commentary or this author on the Jnlmlnl- 
Sutras to which ho refers, his quotation can only imply that Sahara 
had composed, besides, a gloss either on tho Manavn, or on other 
Sutras of the same school Sahara, however, is, like RumUrlla whom 
he preceded, one of the principal authorities of tho MlmlnsA philo- 
sophy.* MAdlmva also, tho commentator on the Vedas, who may bo 

Ilonaros p HP under the title (No 2- 03} be (he »imon* the 

Agnlihtoraa portion of the Minava Sfltra* I hare had no mean* of ascertaining Tho 
name Catalogue record* tho crUtcnco of tho XTT'TTfJTR (P "8 .No. “fill bnt without 
naming tho Commentary of Ramirila 

* Compare tie Pr^faco to the f, rat edit Ion of Wilson ■ Sanskrit Plctlonary, p 
xvlU •t*n 

•1 may mention on this occasion, other quotatloni male bjr Komlrlla lie • pea l • 
(M-veral time* of otl er fclkhl* without fcowerer «peelfylne tl ern (f l PI 17 a 
J3o *6 6 1U> cte etc) wire cren of a hrfira»ikhl, (fat 60 a) ; of ol ler teacher* 

(I ftnriehirya*, fol 43 6— 14 a, Wo, Vflddblcl irya 110 a), of the Narlha BStra* 
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considered ns the list writer or eminence on the Mim/lnsft, composed 
or indited a commentary on another Sutra work of the Taittuiya- 
Samhita, the Sutra of BTudhilyana Of commentators on other 
Sutras of the Black-Yajur-\eda I do not speak, since they hate not 
attained a prominent rank among the Mimansists But it ought 
not to to left unnoticed, on the other hand, that neithei the 
Kalpa works connected with the Rigveda, nor those belonging 
to the Sima-, or WhIte-Yajur-\eda, had commentators who, at the 
same time, wrote Mimansi works 

CONNECTION BETWEEN THE KALPA-SUTRAS OP THE TAITT1R1YA SAMB1TA 
• AND TDD WIMaNSa 

It would seem, therefore, and I shall lme to advert to this 
point in detail in a more appropriate place, that the Kalpa- 
Sutras of the Taittiriya-Samhitft represented or countenanced, 
more than other Kalpa Sutras, the tenents aud decisions of the 
Mfm&n$& philosophers 

AUTHOR OP THE MaNAVA KALPA BOTRAS 

Tins intimate connection between the two will enable us, then, 
not merely to remove all doubt, if any exist, as to the identity 
of the author of the present commentary with the author of the 
V&rttikas on the Jaimini Sutras,— e\eu if this identity were not proved 
by the peculiar style of Kumfinla’s composition, by his writing alter- 
nately in prose and iloka, by bis pithy remarks, and bis strong ex 
pressions , but it will throw light, too, on the nature of the comment- 
ary itself 

It is not a commentary in the ordinary sense, merely explaining 
obsolete or difficult words, and gniDg the meaning of the sentences; 
it is often nothing else than a regular discussion and refutation of 
divergent opinions which were probably expressed in^ other Kalpa 
works And the constant U9e it makes of current Mimansa terms, 
in their Mimansa sense, such as apiirva ^ parautaptirva, uha, badha , 
to which may be added also, vulhi , ammula, arthavada, pnrushartha, 
kratwartha, blieda { mantrabheda , uikyablicda), on account of the 
frequent application these latter words find in the Mimansa writings, - 
impresses on the discussions of Kumftnla the full stamp of a Mimansa 
leasomng 

There is one fact which deserves special mention, though it has 
only an indirect bearing on the present work In the Sutras I 3, 10 12, 
Jaimini treats of the question whether the Kalpa works have the same 


(fol 75 a 93 b, 120 6) the BbAsbyakflra who is probably the same as Sahara (to! 
116 a] the Brahmanabhashyakfira (fol 60 b 63 « 7a b) the Gfibyabh Ashy akAra (fol 
60 a) the HfinUbhfishyakfit (fol 75 6) , he names the Bahv R.chAs (20 a 23 6) , the 
Yamrveda (fol 9 a and b) and Yajnrved ta (fol 12 b 67 a) the Kitbaka (fol 9 a, 
98 b) the Taittiriyaka (fol 60 a 61 b 63 b) a Brfihmana (fo! 114 b) , and the 
ifM Ob* Mann is usallv called bv him Sfltraklraor SStrakfit (eg fol 
48™71? etc 29 a 32 a 3a b, etc) , other anthers of Sfltras SOtrakfiras or 
Sfltrakntas (fol 38 a 77 b) 
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aufcliouty as the Vedaor not ; in other teims whethei they must be 
ascribed to divine or 'to human authorship, and decides m favour of 
the lattei alternative Rumania, in his V&ittikas on this chapter, 
gives instances of the works of seveial authors which would fall 
under tins category ; he names, in the couise of Ins discussion, the 
Sutias of Baudhayana, Vai&lia, Masaka, Aswal&yana, Vaijav&pu, 
Dr&hy&jana, IAtyAyana, Kfity'Uana, and Apastamba, but though 
his “ et ccetra ” imply that he did not intend to give a complete list, 
it is certainly lemarkable that he should not have named the Mflnava- 
Sutras, which he has commented upon, more especially as lie makes 
reference to the Dharmai&stra of Mauu 

Sahara, also, his predecessor, who mentions, m Ins BIifLshya on 
the same Sfitras or Jaimmi, the Mn&ika-, Hdstika-, and Kaundinya- 
Ivalpa-Sutra, does uot speak of the Manava. And, to conclude, the 
same omission stnkes us m the Jaiinmiya ny&ya-mAla-ustara of 
MAdhava, who names the Baudhayana-, Apastamba, Aswalayana-, 
and Katy&yana-Kalpa-SiUrns, but makes no allusion to our work 

It may be, and it even is piobable that Rumania wrote his gloss 
on the M&tiava-Kalpa Sfitra after he laid finished bis Vfiittikas on 
the Sfitras of Jaimini But this circumstance alone cannot account 
for the omission of tins Kalpa work from Ins Varttikas, nor does it 
offer any explanation of the geneial silence in legard to it of the 
other renowned writers on the Mimfinsi plulosophj. 

I believe that the leason for tins silence must be sought for in 
the decision of Jaimmi, and m the legendary character of Maim, the 
leputed authoi of our Kalpa w oik. At the time of Sahara, Manu was 
no doubt already viewed by Ins countrymen in the same light in winch 
he appears in the DhatmasAstra that bears his name but professes dis- 
tinctly not to be the immediate work of Mann himself, and consequently, 
could be safely alluded to Tins mythical chaiactei, however, of 
Manu results from the legends connected with a personage of this 
name in the Satapathabi&hmana and tho'Rigveda itself. To prove, 
therefore, on the one hand, that theKalpa Sutras are human woik, and 
to hold bcfoie the reader’s eye the name of an individual who, If less 
Mian » .god, wjjfvftt all events, believed to be inoic than a man, would 
have been a proceeding winch might either have shaken the conviction 
which it was intended to piodnce, 01 tinged the doctrinoof the propouml- 
ers with a hue of heresy which certainly neither Sahara, nor Rumania, 
nor MAdhava meant to impart to Ins commentaiv. Probably, theieforc, 
it appealed safer to evado this awkward illustration of tho human 
character of a Sutrak^ia, and tohe satisfied with instances of a more 
tangible and less delicate kind 

Trom onr point of i icu, houeier, and 7 conclude from the point of 
view of the MimAnslsts themselves, there Is no reason to doubt that « 
Manu, the author of the present Sfitras, was as much a real personage 
as BaudhAyana and the other SfitrakAras who ucro never raised ton 
superhuman dignity I can no more see a valid argument for doubting 
the existence of this Manu, because bis nnnie would mean, etymologi- 
cally, 44 a thinking being, a man,” and because mythology has lent this 
character to the hither of the human race, also called Manu, than then 
would be for doubting tho real existence of l he Brlhmaqa caste, merely' 
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because they ascribe tlieir bodily origin to the Creator of the 'World 
And as to the name of Manu (man) itself, it does not seem moie strik- 
ing or even more strange than other proper names In theTaidik time ; 
tlnn, for instance, the proper names Prana, life ; Eka, one ; Itara, or 
Anyatarfi, either of t tvo ; Panchan, file, Saptan, seven; Ash tan, eight ; 
§n as, head ; Loman, fioir ; Viudu, drop, etc 

DATE OF THIS WORK 

To assign a date to the MAnava-Kalpa Sutras, even approximately, 
is a task I am incapable of perfoumng; though, judging from the 
contentsof this work, it may seem plausible to asserttliat they are 
more recent than the Sutias of Baudhajana and oldei^ than .those of 
Apastamba. But I have not any means of ascertaining when these 
latter works were composed 

Itmaj not, howe\er, be supeifluous to add that they were either 
younger than Paninior, at least, not so much preceding his time as to 
be ranked b) him amongst the old Kalpa works For in an important 
Sutra 1 of his grammai lie states tliat the names of old Kalpa works are 
formed with the affix im, and it follows therefore that none of the works 
of this kind, winch are likeh to he still in existence, and amongst them 
the M£na\a Kalpa Sutras, are, from Panirns point of view, old Kalpa 
works * And when I express the opinion that there is no tenable 
ground for assigning to Panim so recent a date as that which has been 
given to bim, viz., the middle of the fourth centurj before Christ, but 
that there is on the contrary a presumption that he preceded the time of 
the founder of the Buddhistic creed,— I have ad\anced ns much, 
or as little, as, I believe, can be safely advanced on the date of the pre- 
sent Kalpa work 

LITERARY AND CHRONOLOGICAL QUESTIONS CONCERNING EVERY WORK 
OF TIIE N A1DIK LITERATURE AND THEREFORE BEARING OY THE 
PRESENT RITUAL BOOK 

Prof Mo* Afiiflcr holds that the art of writing lias not yet 
I non w *» India i then Pamm fit erf 

After the foregoing liaes were written I re cc tied Professor Maz 
Muller’s “/ii story of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far as it 
illustrates the primitue religion of the Brahmans (1839)” To 
acknowledge the merits of this work, which shows the great importance 
of the religious development of India, to acknowledge the light it 
throws ou the obscurest parts of Hindu literature, and the comprehen- 
sive learning it has brought to hear on man) an intricate topic con- 
nected with the riso and progress of Hindu grammar, law, and theology, 
must bo the first and not the least, grntifying feeling of every ode 
interested in Sanskrit, and more especially in Vaidik philologj. The 
* Pininl, ir 3,105 ThisSQtrn Is eomi rlsed under tho head role iv 3, 101, which 
extend* as far as ill In tho gloss on some of these fefltras tho Kftfiki tbofiIddh.-h, 
and tho Calcutta Pan Jits who composed or compiled tho printed commentary, hare 
introduced the word In addition to I hold arbitrarily,— sin co It Is 

neither Indicated by tho head rule, nor met within tho Mahibhlshya 
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greater, however, this new elaim" of the editor of the Rigveda to out 
gratitude, the more does his work impose on us the dutj of examining, 
among the topics of which it treats, those which seem to require 
additional evidence before they can be considered as having attained a 
definite settlement I take advantage of this opportunity , therefore, 
to re open the discussion on two points, winch seem to me to fall under 
this predicament, especially as they concern every work of the Yauhk 
literature, and equally bear on the present ritual book I mean the 
question of the introduction of writing into India,* and the geueial 
question of the chronology of Vaidik woiks 9 

Muller's view on the first of these questions is contained in the 
following words (p. 524). “If writing came m towards the latter half of 
the Sutra period, 10 it would no doubt be applied at the same time to 
reducing the hymns and Br&limanas to a written form Previously to 
that time, however, we are bound to maintain that the collection of 
the hymns, and the immense mass of the BrAhmana literature, were 
preserved by means of oral tradition onlv and (p 507). “But there 
are stronger arguments than these (vis , the arguments alleged by him, 
pp 497 507), to prove that, before the time of PAnini, and before the 
first spreading of Buddhism m India, writing foi literary pui poses was 
absolutely unknown If writing had be<n known to Panim, some of 
his grammatical terms would surely point to the graphical appearance 
of words I maintain that theie is not a single word in Paninis 
terminology which presupposes the existence of writing etc.” 

Muller maintains, therefore, that not merelv before the time ot 
Pamm, but to Panim himself, writing was unknoum , and as according 
to his view, ‘ Panim lived in the middle of the fourth century BO” 
(pp 245, 301 fl ),' 1 it would follow that, according to him, India was 
not yet in possession of the most useful of arts at the time when Plato 
died and Aristotle nourished 

I must confess that I could not, and cannot, look upon this 
assertion otherwise than as a splendid paradox, which, it is true, makes 
up for its want of power of convincing by the ingenuity of the defenco 
with which it is supported, aud the mteiest which ma\ bo derived from 
tho extraneous matter it lias brought to its aid ; and,. had I happened to 
lead this chapter before the rest, I should probablj have thought that 
the idea of conceiving India without reed and ink until, or after, PAn ini’s 
death, did not oiiginate with Muller before the close of his learned 
work, and then only that he might crown, as it were, its merits by 
some extraordinary feat But though justico requires me to admit that 
such is not the case,— that, ou the contrary, the samo opinion pervades 


' Mill tor s History, p 497 o2l This chapter Is reprinted in tho Joann! of tho 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (No ii 1859) with t lie follow ing note which became my 
first inducement to treat tho matter on this occasion "this paper Is an extract 
from n work now In tho press on tho history of anciei t Sanskrit literature i ro» 
fessor MQIlcr lias sent It for tho f>ocicty s Journal in tho hope of eliciting somo 
frish information from European or natlvo scholars in India on tho Interesting 
questions which It discasBcs 

•Tho same pp244 313 415 672 

’• 1 his period o* tends according to 1 is views from COO to 200 ii C. (p 244) 

11 This date will 1 a tho nut jcit of uitirlor rut arks 
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which tell us that amongst the nations subdued by him were the 
Gadara and Hidhu or the Gandharas, and the peoples living on the 
banks of the Indus 18 Could Pamni, therefore, who was a native of 
Gandhara, had he lived after Darius, as Muller supposes to be the case, 
have remained ignorant of the fact that writing was known in Persia? 
And if not, would lie not, m composing his wot I , have profited by this 
knowledge, provided, of couise, that he was not acquainted previously 
with this art, independently of his acquaintance with the Persian 
alphabet’ This question is answered, bowevei, I believe, by a word 
which is the subject of one of Ins special # rules (IY 1, 49), the woid 
yavanant, explained by Katy ayana and Patanjah as meaning the “writ- 
ing at the Yavanas” Both Weber and Muller mention tins word, the 
former as meaning ‘ the wilting of the Greeks or Semites (fnd St I 
p 144), or, as he latei opines, of the Greeks alone (IV 89) ; the latter 
(p 521) “a variety of the Semitic alphabet, which, previous to 
Alexander, and previous to Pamni, became the type of the Indian 
alphabet It would seem to me, that it denotes the w nting of the 
Persians, and probably the cuneiform writing w Inch was know n already, 
before the tune of Darius, and is peculiai enough in its appearance, and 
different enough from the alphabet of the Hindus, to explain the fact 
that its name called for the fonnation of a sepaiato word 

PANIM MENTIONS THE WORD LIPIKARA A WRITER 

While I intend toaddiess myself now to the special arguments 
offered by Muller, for the theory that wilting was unknown to Paijlm, 

I find myself, as if were, ai rested by Ins own words, for, after having 
proposed his reasons in suppoit of this theoi v (fiom page 497 to page 520) 
ho makes the following remark on the word lipil am , ‘ a writer or 
engraver,’ which I quoto in full —“This last world It pi Kara is nil 
important won! foi it is the only word in the Sutras of 'PAqlnl which 
enn be legitimately adduced to pi ov c that Plrjim was acquainted with 
the art of writing He teaches the formation of this word, hi 2 21 " 
Whether it is the only word which can bo legitimately adduced for 
such a proof I ahull havo to examine But oven on tho mippositlon 
that it is, I must really question the purport o! tho wholo discussion, 
if Muller lihnRelf admits that Pmunl would liavo pointed to this word 
llpikara had it been Ins task to defend himself against tho imputation 
of being ignorant of the art of writing Tor It becomes obvlonslv 
immaterial whether the word llptharn occurs (rtico or a hundred 
times in tho SGtras,— whether another similar word bo discoverable 
In his Grammar or not, one word Js clearly sufficient to estnlllsli 
tho fact, and to remove all doubt This admission of Muller, which 
upsets nil ho has tried to Impress upon our minds Is doubtless very 
creditable to his cu»Jour,for It bbows his wish to elicit tho truth, 
and fully confirms our faith In what he nay sat the end of Ids essay 
‘ It Is possible I may havo overloaded somo words In the BrAhmaips 
and SGtras which would prove the existence of written books previous 
to Pltdtd If so, it Is not from any wish to *nppri*s them* Hut 

*• Conjnro I-iiven * Ini Alterth I 422 11 1IJ 112 »nltbe quotations £lren 
there. 



tlPIKARA. 

Biace be lias not even tried to invalidate by a single word tlie con- 
clusion which necessarily follows from tins admission, it would be 
like carrying owls to Athens if I endeavoured to prove what is suffi- 
cient!} proved already by himself. 

Nevertheless, I will dosojuot oolj out of respect for lus labow , 
but because the observations I am going to make raaj tend to show 
that ther e is much more evidence m Pamni than this solitary word* 
for the assumption that he was not merely conversant with writing, 
but that his Grammar could not even have been composed as it is 
now, without the application to it of written letters and signs. 

The chief argument of Muller is a negative one * the absence 
of words which mean book, ink, paper, and the like Thus he says 
of the Vaulih hymns (p 497) : “Where writing is known, it is almost 
impossible to compose a thousand livrans without bringing in some 
such words as, writing, reading, paper, or pen. Yet there is not 
oue single allusion m these by mns to any thing connected with writing," 
°r(p 512) “If we take the ordinary modern words for book, papei, 
ink, writing, etc , not one of them has j efc been discovered in any Sans 
krit work or genuine antiquity." 1 T I do not think that such an argu- 
ment, in its generality, can ever be held to be a conclusive proof. It is not j 
the purpose of the Yaidik hymns to tell us that pen and ink were known < 
to the Aryas ; it becomes, therefore, entirely a matter of chance w he i 
ther so prosaic an object be mentioned in them or not,— whether the 
poets borrow their figures from paper and book, or from the life of the 
elements The very instances Mullet has adduced from the Psalms 
will probablj leave in every one’s mind the impression that these songs 
might easily have existed, without any damage to their reputation, 
even if the} had not contained the three verses which bespeak the 
scholarship of their authors, and the book of Job too, if it had not that 
literary longing which is contained in Muller’s happy quotation : “Oh 
that raj words were now written' oh, that they were printed in a 
book'” But what applies to poetical songs, avails with still greater 
force in a grammatical w oik Panim’s object is to lecord such pheno- 
mena of the language as are of interest from a grammatical point of 
Mew Sometimes the words which belong to his province, will be at 
the same time also of historical and antiquarian interest ; hut it does 
not follow at all, that because a woid of the latter categorj is omitted 
in bis rules, it is absent from the language also, the extreme conclusion 
would be that it is a word of no grainm Utcal interest , and this conclu- 
sion itself, to be correct, would icaplj that Pantm was a perfect author, ( 
and did not omit anj word or words which ought to have been noticed by 
him on grammatical grounds 

“There is no word,” says Muller, “for boob, paper, ink, writing, 
etc, in any Sanskrit work of geouiue antiquity ’’ (p 512) Ofbp, “to 
wute,” I need saj no more, since it is the base of lipi I agree with 
bun that tlie verbs ad/u oi inch (ia the caus ) which are used in the 
sense “to read,” contain no proof of their applying to a written work, 
since the former means literally “to goo\er mentally, to acquire,” and 


" Not even li pit 
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DIVISIONS OF SANSKRIT VfOU&b 

the Iattei “ to cause to speak.” 1 * I am equally willing to admit that 
the divisions of hteiary works which are frequently met with, such as 
( inuvnkas , prasnas , inanclala<i t -pathas, varqns , stiktas, etc , cannot he 
coinpaied with such woids as “ volumen, a volume, liber, t c , the inner 
baik ofatice,oi fltSApc, i e flw8\oc, the mnei baik of the papyrus; or 
6oo/i,i.c, ‘beeoh wood’ (p 515. But I cannot admit that there is no 
word of genuine antiquity meaning bool , oi division of book, which 
caiiuot be compaied with thqse lattei woids of the cognate languiges 
One word is indeed supplied by Mullet himself, at the end of Ins essay ; it 
undoes, as it were, all that piecedes on tins subject, in the same way as 
Upilca ra undid Ins at guments against PAn mi’s acquaintance with writing. 

PAT ALA, THE NAME OF A DIVISION Or SANSKRIT WORKS, IS A FURTHER 
PROOr THAT WRITING WAS KNOWN IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Aftei the (Words I have quoted above, “if so, it lsuotfiomany 
wish to suppiess the»n,” t he continues (523) . “I believe, indeed, that the 
Bi Ainnanas wei e pi esei \ ed bv oi al tradition only , bu 1 1 should feel inclined 
to claim an acquaintance with the ait of writing for the authois of the 
•Butins And tlieie is one woid winch seems to strengthen such a sup- 
position We A nd that several of the Sutras are divided into chapters, 
called pafalosT Tins is a word nevei used for the subdivision of the 
Brahmanas Its meaning is a coveting, the surrounding skin or mem- 
Inane, it is also used foi atiee. If so, it would seem to be almost 
synonymous witii liber and Bt&Koc, and it would mean book, after 
meaning ougmally a sheet of papei made of the sunounding hark of 
trees" But he seems to have entnely oveilooked— no doubt on account 
of its common occur: ence --the woid Icanila, winch is the name of a 
division of the Taittuiya Sainlntft and BrAhmanas, not to speak of the 
frequent application it lias found at a later period iu denoting chapters 
of ntual^ books, or litual books themselves, such as kdmyeslitt-kdnda, 

I umyapasit landa, pant odiisilca lednda, dgneya kiitidii, haiitin Icniidn, 
adlniai yu-kanda, ynjamdua-kduda , sattrn Landa, etc. And ktmda, bo- 
fore meaning hook, means “ the part of the tiunU of a tiee whence the 
blanches proceed, a stalk or stem — it is, therefore, a fair represent- 
ative of out woid hook But, if such is the onginal put poi t of putala, and 
of the nioio frequent kanda, I cannot conceive on what grounds Midler 
founds his doubt (p 51 J) of p attra meaning the leaf of a book, in works 
of genuine antiquity, since pattra means, originally, the leaf of a tree, 
and since palm-leaves, even now, bespeak the use w hich 1ms been made 
of them for literary puiposes. Foi, though Urvaii writes her amatory 
Icttei on a “bucli leaf,”— which, then, is called, not merely patti a, but 
hh/ii-Jo-pattio, itdoesnot follow tlmt ordinary letters of literary works 
must also liavo been engraved on what was probably a rater material 
than the leaf of n palm-het or of a lotus 

A FLRTIU U PROOF IS PERILED FROM TUF WORDS K1WM AND 
PI1TJM, f-VTUA AND Oft 1M7JA 

Besides hdutja and jiofalo, there aro, how over, two othor important 
words, in the sense of work, which could not but attract the attention 


Tims PAninl himself uji, V. 2, 84, 
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of Professor Muller — tlie morels silfm and qrantha. The former, winch 
means, literally, “string,” has become, accoidmg to him (p. 512), the 
well-known name of an extensive class or works, by assuming the figur- 
ative sense, “stungs of tules” The latter, ho says (p 522), “is derived 
from a root grath, which means uectei e, sercre. Grantha , therefore, 
like the later samlarbha, would simply mean a composition. It corres- 
ponds etymologically with the Latin teztus Thus it is used by the 
commentator to Nu l 20, where he says that former teaclieis handed 
down the hymns, grantlmto ’ rthatascha , 1B ‘according to their text and 
according to their meaning.’ In the latei literature of India, grantha 
was used for a volume, and, in granthal ut], a lihiary, we see clearly 
that it has that meaning Bat in the early literature grantha does not 
mean pustako, or book; it means simply a composition, as opposed to a 
traditional work ” 

DEFINITION OF 1HE WORD SOTRA 

That “ sfitia” may have assumed the sense of “stung of rules,” 
before it became tlie name of a book, is possible ; but that it must have' 
gone through this metaphoi ical process, and no other,- as the cer- 
tainty with which Muller explains the term would imply,— *° is not 
corroborated by any proofliehas given; nor is it even plausible Be 
fore, however, I give my own opinion on this word, it will he necessary, 
first, to ascertain whether the word sCdru, —which is usedm the singular 
both as a name for a whole collection of rules, and as a name for a 
single siltio,— denoted, originally, the latter, and then became the desig- 
nation of the former, or vice versa. Thus, the KasikAv i itti calls F&m- 
m’s Sutra, V. 4, 151, gana- sntram, and speaks of the five Sutras, I 3, 
72—76, swaritamta t tt panchabhts suti air dtinanepaaam, etc evam 
panchasutryam udaharyam ; and Pataujali says, in the introduction to 
PAmni, Sntrdnt chGpyadhiySna ishyate vaujakaraua iti, “lie who studies 
the siitros is termed a grammauan.” But if we examine the use which 
Famm himself makes of tins word, we find that he always uses siitra ns 
a term for the whole collection of rules, and not as an expiession for a 
single Sutra. IV. 2, 65,“Sfitrdcb cha kojmdhat IV 3, 110 “ Parasaryasild - 
libhyam bhikshunalasutrayoh ’ (where the dual shows that the analysis 
.requires Ihikshusittre and natasutre) In Jus Rules, IV 2, 60, and 
V. 1. 58, the number of the word is less clear, since it is part of a 
compound ; yet the instances of Patanjali to the Varttikas, and some 
explanations of the Kasika (c g , Kfllpasufrom adhite , / alpasutrah, and 
ashtav adhyayah partnrattam asya sutrasya ashtakam pamntyam) leave 
little doubt that it is likewise to be taken there as a singular. In a 
similar manner it is used in Patanjali s comment on II 3, GG, v 2, 

“ Sobhami /chain pantneh sutrasya kntih ”* 1 It w ould seem, therefore, 

Similarly, eg KuIKUca on Mann VII 43, faq tffaphft Jfwraajrwiiid!. Boe * 
also, " Muirs Original Sanskrit Testa ’ vol 11 p 175 

>’** We meet with Brnhma^a*, the sayings of Brahmans . with SStrag, Le, the 
strings of rules ’ (p 512 ) 

»» InthoSQtra VIII 3 80 and the Gana to V 4 29 Its sense Is the literal one , 

It Is mentioned, too as a masc and neuter In tlie Oai a to II 4 SI — It i« necessary 
for me to observe, that in the quotations from Pa »!nl I always distinguish between 
the text of the SStras, the V irttikas of KStySyana,- and those alone can be held to be 
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since no highei autlionlj than Pamm can he quoted, that s/ttrn,— when 
used in thr sense of a single rule,— is pnrs pro toto, and that its 


KAtySySnVs Varttlkas which appear in the Milnbhfisbya — Patvnjih s Commentary, 
the \ Arttikas found in the K&tika and in the SiddlifintaLmmudi and these latter 
works The importance of this distinction requires no remark, since all conclusions 
must become unsafe if the observations or instances of one writer are given ns evi- 
dence for or against another especially before it has been decided whether, for ins- 
tance, Pamm and Ivatyfiy ana were contemporaries or not I regret that Professor 
Muller has paid little attention to this circumstmce for lie has frequently confound 
ed> the Commentaries, even the latest, with thotext of tho Sfltras or PAnini, and 
the very circumstance th it he has sometimes pointed out the commentary ns*dU» 
tmet from thetoxt, and wire ucrsfl, creates still more confusion where lie has omlt- 
tod to do so Thus, he quotes correctly (p 44 noto2),“Vlll 1, U5 (tcart), or, 'IV. I, 
17C(te.tt) or, (p 41, m the same note), ‘ I \ 3,08 (tfrtj, and I admit thatan nlfenfiue 
rtader vviil conclude that tho quotations not marked ‘ text ' nro taken from tho com- 
mentary, yet, VI 8, 75,” is not commentary but text And what docs the word 
‘ commentary mean ? Pitanjali, Kfi-*ik5, Siddli -k , or the Calcutta PanUits l Again, 
when he says (p 63, n li ‘it is remarkablo that, In l’fii ini also, the word sloka Is 
always used in opposition to \ edic literature,’ not ono of Ids quotations given to 
prove this important point, vu, U 2,66, 'IV 3,102,1, IV J, 107, “11 4,21/ 

belongs to Pimm, but tho two former to Patanjali , and tho two latter to the 
kfisikS On p 347, n , tho baulbliftnl DrAhmauSni nro attributed by him to IMnfn! 
himself, but Plnlni says nothing about them The Instances to tho quotations, of 
pago 361, n 3, ('• IN 8,101, IV 2,64 >, and those to n 4 (IV 3, 108), belong to the 
KfimkA,— none to Panlm Nearly all tho instances referred to, p S61, n 8, belong to 
Patanjali , and p 869, nn , whero *' com and ‘ text aro contradistinguished, " VI 2 
10 is not Panlm P 370.ii 10,' IV 3,104’ ought to have boon marked '* com , ’ 
and a similar confusion exists, pp 262, 371, 521, 522, etc , while on tho other 
hand tho eovimrntanj Is correctly quoted In most of tho instances of p 181, 185, 
103, 2 >2, 330 330 851, 357, though without any mention whether tho commentary 
of Patanjali or of tho K&sika, etc , lie meant Tho text Is marked correctly, 
pp 125, n 2, 340 808, n 1 <11 8 128), G , SCO, n 1,3, 371, n 2 0 372, n 2,8; 
373, n 3 , and tho j/u so* correcly, p 869, n 0, 370, n 7, 8, 0, 10 , 372, n B, 
373, n 8-1 do not altogether think that this want of accuracy, In a writer 
like Professor Mftllor is entirely tho result of oversight, It scorns to mo, on 
thocontnry that tho reason for it lies in the words of his noto to p 46 —'It 
was impossible to teach or to uso iUoItii s fcfltrw without examples which necessa- 
rily fortned part of the traditional grammatical literature long Iicforo tho great 
Commentary was written and aro therefore of a much high* r historical value than Is 
commonly supjOKid The coincidences between the examples mod in tho PrJtl- 
xihhva* and in Pimm show that these examples w« re by no means Bokoted at ran 
Ootn, but that thr y had long formed part of tho traditional teaching This oolnci 
iknci to lie of that ralur which Is ikscrll'od in tho words quoted, would 
require first tho proof that the PrAf iaikhyas, 1 1: tho existing oms ot Kaunaka and 
KAtyAyanaato ol ler than I Ai ini otherwise it ceases to l<e of any consequence, a* 
regard* IMuinl As to Ids statement in general however, I must obsorvi. that It 
can surely not b© recelvid as authoritative In the alwwnro of all proof 1 must n*v» 
self, on tho contrary, quite «1« imir tn lm admissibility Tho coinchk nee*. In t) o 
first place lx tween tho Instancr s of the existing I’rAtlsAkhya* and thosi Jn the Com- 
mentaries of I lull 1, consIJi ring th gr< *t bulk of the latter aro j erfcctly trifling 
Again, as to th«“ other instances, alwtit 2 00 bOtras of PAtiinl are nut criticised by 
Kitylyana lior ronsmonted 01*011 by Patanjali , withngardtn the Instances, there- t 
fore, in this e*msl icral lo munlsT of rules ©ar oldt st authority U nearly always th« 
Klsikl, tho Infallibility of which Commentary l barn ha 1 sometimes reason lod >o1 1 
bcarcely any Instances of tl la category can Is- traced to the | ritkafcbya*. and, 
unless U can 1>n proved by 51 Oiler that these It stance* l*>iong lo anti {mil y 1 «T * 

Dot cons! kr It at all safe to fust any conclusions on them, as rcpird* oott/s/Iy, 
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original sense is that of a whole collection of rules 48 If such be 
the case the question arises, whether it is the figuie implied by 
Muller’s rendenng “strings of rules" that has led to the word sii fra 
being used m the sense of “ book,” or not. As, I believe, I am able 
to show that Famm was perfectly well acquainted with the art of 
wilting, and that written books had even existed long before his 
time, my own opinion is, that the name for book was, as m the case 
of patala and Icdnda, boi rowed rather from a material fact than 
fiom the metaplioi ical idea of the logical connection of rules And 
here I appeal to evidence, and to the admission which will be made to 
me that there are peculiarities and habits in the life of nations, which 
maj be supposed to have existed at the earliest times such as we see 
them now Ev erj one who has studied Sanskrit MSS in the libraries of Lon 
don and Pans, will have found that the oldest specimens of these MSS an 
wuttenonpalm leaves, which are pierced in the middle, and kept togeth- 
er bj means of a “etriDg ” The naturalness or the material of these MSS 
and the primitive manner in which they are bound, — if we can use the 
term “ binding,” fora parcel of leaves covered on both sides with oblong 
pieces of wood, and kept together bj a string which runs through the 
middle,— bespeak, m my opinion, the habits of high autiquitv , religiously 
preserv ed, up to a lecent date by a nation which, beyond all other 
nations, is wont to clieusb its antiquity, and to defend it, even in prac- 
tical life, against the intrusions of modern arts The MSS I have seen are 
certainly not more than a few centuries old, as may be easily inferred 
from the fragility of the material of which they are composed ; but I 
hold them to be genuine specimens of the manner m which books 
were formed at the earliest periods of the civilization of India No 
one, however, ought, I should conceive, to be less surprised at seeing 


B it on no account can it be consistent with critical research to nse oven the 
instances of Patanjah as evidence for or again*' the Yftrttihas and much less for 
or against the Sfitras of Pimm since Katyayana never gives instances but like 
Pa mm himself, either lays down a genera! rule or specifies the words which aro the 
subject of his rule 

" Compare also the following passage of the Mah&bhasliya (ed Ballantyne, 
p 68) Patanjah *5- I H Kityayana 

trcjqnf || Patanjah I 

£ I » Kaiyyata 1 

uRIh i i 

g g^r jphdr i ne’uH 

, Nagojibh . .. . 

i jfiwnfirfa i nwi 

?t t IT3 toty* sgrra sfa 

si i RiuTsif^rrafa i Rum** sqwmr 1 ^CW 5 t ! rrei«n 

I ^ ■SijfciEH I 

5 R 1 ar^im^Ji 'URR* vrra i ^4-5 sfv «^iR 

3 
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tlie woid “string” becoming the name of “ booh,” JJian a Gerrahn 
who would call bis own booh “ Band,” translating, as it weie, Iit- 
erallj, the Sauskrit sutra, and bawng recourse to the same figure of 
speech. 


PROBABLE ORIGIN OP THE SliTRA LITERATURE 

Since I conti ast,m these remarks, opinion with opinion, — not claim- 
ing any greater xalue for mine than that which maj bepeimitted to tlie 
impressions and Mews of the mdixidtial mind,- I will not conceal that 
1 hold the aery natute of the works called “ Sutra,” to hate arisen from, 
and depended on, tlie material w hicli w as kept together bj tlie “ sti ing ” 
I cannot consider it plausible that these works,— “written, a sthej nre, 
in the most artificial, elaborate, and enigmatical form,”— winch hate 
been so well defined and described in Muller’s work (p 71, ft),— in which, 
to uso Ins words, “ shortness is the great object of tins stjle of composi- 
tion,”— should hate been composed metely for tlie sako of being easilj 
committed to memorj “ To introduce and to maintain such a species 
of literature,” argues Mfiller (p 74), “ wnsonlj possible with the Indian 
system of education, which consisted in little else except implanting 
these Sfitias and other works into the tender memorj of children, and 
afterwards explaining thembj commentaries and glosses ” But, though 
I <lo not dispute that these Sutras were learnt, and are learnt, bj heart 
up to this day, this circumstance alone does not explain wlij the 
matter thus to be inculcated must have been written in such a manner 
“ that an author rejoiceth in the economizing of half a short \owel ns 
much as in the birth of a son whj, “cverj doctrine thus propounded, 
whether grammar, metre, law, or philosophj must have become “reduc- 
ed to a mere skeleton ” Muller himself says (p. 501),— and I fully concur 
w ith him,- that “ w c can form no opinion of the pow trs of memorj In n 
state of societj so different from ours ns the Indian Pnnshnds nro from 
our universities Teats of memorj, such ns wo hear of now and then, 
show that our notions of the limits of that facultj nro quite nrbitrarj.” 
And, as ho himself produces proof that the three Vedas and their Brlh- 
mnrjas u ere learnt bj heart, it docs not nppear at all likely that the 
peculiar enigmatic form of this Sutra literature was Invented slmplj to 
suit the convenience of n memorj the capacities of which must have 
been cxtrnordlnnrj. 

The reason which accounts for this form Is, In mj opinion, of a far 
more plastic kind I bold that it is tlie awkwardness, the frngllltj, and, 
in home pirts of India, per imps tliChcnroHj of proper natural lenvps, 
which imposed upon an author tlie linppj restraint of "economizing 
half a sliort vow < 1 , " that the scantiness of the « riling mate rial t mil* 
polled authors to be verj concise and betrnjcd them, ns a consequence, 
into be< omlng obscure. 

Vaidik hjimts and Piicrifleinl Brahmans stand rlonrli , under a dUTer- 
t ut predicament to works on grammar or philosophy A god cannot t** 
invite 1 wltli amt^mlhnit to partake of thn sacrificial meat, nor the 
niigious fet lings of a nation be roused with hard and unintelligible phra- 
seology ;bilt Um» j nr|Hwi» of n grammar mnv |w attained, If there be need 
to save spat* , br an artlflci *1 fneth >d ; an 1 n philosophical doctrine may 
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be propounded In riddle*. ns we can testify In our own dnjs I draw 
here, of course, a tine between genuine mid artillcial Sutras,— t!io for- 
mer, In inj opinion, n creation of material nccessitj , tlic latter, a mere 
Imitation when tills net essltj Jnd deased The Sutras of Pilmqi, in 
their dignified brc\it),nml the Sutras of the Buddhists, in their tedious 
prolixity, nre,probabh. the two opposite poles;* 1 but it requires, I con- 
cehe, no great effort to see that there /s n gap, even between Pdqini 
and the "Noga Sutras, naj, between hiinnud the Mimlnsl and Vcdinta- 
Sutras ns well ns the NvAvn Sutras and the S inklijn-Pravnclmnn. 

OSCILLATIONS Or PROH-SSORW I BI U CALSTD BY THE WORD GRANTHA 
DOLBTS OP PROtEsSOR MULLER CONCFUMNQ THE 
OCCURRENCE OF THIS WORD IN P \\INI 
MEANING OP THIS WORD 

Turning now to Uio second word, I have mentioned above, with the 
word Sutra, I w ill saj at oace, that grnutha likewise appears to me to 
bate become the name of a book, not on account* of tlio connection 
whtcli exists between the different parts of a literary composition, but 
on account of tlio connection of tho leaves which form its bulk Prof- 
fessor Weber, who makes Pimm live about 110 jears after Christ,** but 
who, nevertheless, is f uourablo to the ueiv I take of PAnuus acquaint- 
tance with writing, sijs, in the “ Indivctit Stndicn, ” vol iv. |» 89, that 
“the word pranlha, which nsevorat times used bj PAnmi, rcfcrs.accord- 
ing to ltactjmoIogs,deculcdlj to written texts ; ” jet ho informs ns 
(p 430), that “ the word grantha is referred bj DahtUngk-Rotli to the 
composition " Whether the latter remark is made* pAjartham,’ or 
whether this author,— according to Ins habit of leaving tho rculei to 
make his own choice amongst n \ metj of conflicting opinions, —intend 
ed to establish a nbhGsha* 1 oi whether ho lias altered his original view, 
is more than I can decide, since lie has neither supported Ins first opinion 
with any explanatorj remark, nor expressed adhesion or dissent when 
he concluded his fourth volumo of the “ Indische Studicn ”* 8 

That grantha, according to it9 etj mologj, may mean “ a literary 
composition,” and tint it has been used in that sense, is undeniable ; 
yet I contend that it did not bear this metaphorical sense before it was 
used in the literal meaning of ** a scries of leaves , ” or, in other words. 


u The lamented Burnout has given a description of theso SOtras in his invaluable 
work on tho * Hnddhismo Indicn p 88 H Ho particularly points out —and the fact 
is important — that amongst theso caricatures of tho BrShmanic SOtras there are 
several wh ch have the enigmatic brevity of the latter ho distinguishes therefore, 
between SOtras which laybo attributed to Sakyamunl and SOtras wh ch belong 
to subsequent periods Sco Introductio 1 d l Histoiro da Bidhisme In bon p 


104 fl 

*• Akademlscho Vorles ingen uberlndischo L toratnrgeschichte p ‘’00,202 
*’ Such is really tho caso in the tnd sclie Literaturge^etaicbte,. p 183 note 
i* Should I b ive overlooked any observation of his on this word it woul t be quite 
unintentional si ice 1 have been go ded in my quotations by the excellent md ces 
he has appended to his volumes AU I mean to convey is that the only justification 
he gives for the sense written work ot grantha utr the etymology of the «ord 
does not appear to be a sufficient one since Mullens certainly r ght when he re- 
marks (p 522 ) that ffronth uectere serere, might bo taken also in a figurative sense 
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before it designated a written bool.. Previouslj to supporting this opi- 
nion with othei atguments than those which are implied m my remarks 
on s« tra, I consider it necessaiy to remove the suspicion which has 
been thrown by Muller on this legitimate word He quotes the foui 
Sutras m Pamni where ltoccuis,*’ but remarks in the note of p 45, “The 
word ff! antlia, used in the Sutra (IV. 3, 87), is always somewhat suspi- 
cious ” The reason foi this sweeping doubt is contained, I suppose, in 
the words which immediately follow: “ That some of the Sutras which 
now form part of panint’s grammar, did not pioceed from lnm, is ac- 


*' Comparealso IV 3 101, v 2, 105, V 2 , the Kasiki on VI 10, y 1 •• 

on iv 2, 02 mg rc Rtam hwjI , on iv 2 C3 

on III 1, 89, y 1 (avarttika of the BhSrulnijiyns according to Patanjali) 
SFtJ# , on VII 3,4 JW — Of one of tho Sfttras ho 

quotes vis I 3 75 Muller observes (p 522) that it is used there “ so as to apply to 
the Veda * This remark concerns the commentator but not Pamni who, as he cor 
rectly states a few lines afterwards usesqimifliu as ‘ opposed to traditional work 
I do not believe that the commentator is absolutely wrong as Will appear from my 
subsequent remarks but I think that he might have chosen a bettor instance By 
commentary however I do not understand Patanjali s Mushy a which has no ro 
mark on this SOtra nor tho Kasil a which has tho counter instance, 

, the first trace of this instance I find in the siddh L (fol 167 a ) — un 
corrected in tho Prauclhamanorama — whenco it has crept into more recent bools 
e g, tho abridged Commen tary of Nfigoji on P» unis Siltras Tins instance, ono of 
many will corroborate my statement in note 21, that tlio compilation of the Calcutta 
Pandits —however meritorious and superior to its mutilated and unauthorised re 
print —so far from admitting of being identified with P5mm himself ought not to ho 
used as ev idence for or against Pamni without a knowledge of the source whenco 
It has derived its instances 

I feel grieved that I cannot leave this note without destroying one of the most 
poetical illusions of Professor Weber connected with this word granlha Prom tho 
stream of imaginary narrati\ e which meanders through the desert of his Litoratur 
geschichte emerges ( propos of tho Itamajana (p 182) tho remark that this 
inasterpieco of Hindu poetry was probably preceded by somoothcr epic works To 
prove that which cannot be proved without a knowledge of tho date of tlio It&raa 
yana which wo have not —and without a knowledge of those epic poems which 
likowiso wo have not — but which is plausible enough without any proof ho quotes 
Panini s Siltra IV 3 88 which treats on tho titles of some graulhas Among theso 
giujtfluis (which are to his imagination epic pooms) is ono called iasukraiidlytf, 
which thoreforo is to him a forerunner of tho JlamJyana Tho same ingenious con 
jecturc occurs in lus Indischo Studicn * vol i p 155 where ho grows somewhat 
indignant at \\i Ison, who in his Dictionary renders tins terra a work treatingof 
infantine or juvenile grievances for he adorns Wilson, for this rendering with a 
query and note of admiration ( Wilson diet 9 f ) flow, whether btsukraitdtja 
ought to have been by right the title of an epic poem (in tho same manner as wo 
learn from another work what tho words In the \ edas ought to havo meant, if they 
had profited by tho last results of Sanskrit and conq arativo philology), I am 
unable to say Aeverthcless I bcliovo that Wilson is right, for tho Kutika 
explains this word, 

and tho Gasm-atiw nudiodadJu has oven an addition il remark 

I ^r^rgj^p. —It Is, m otl or terms, * a book for 
children, written with roftrenco to their cries, —a kind of nursery book for naughty 
ha bios. 
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koowledgecl bj Kaiyjata (cf.IV. 3. 131, 132) ; ” and m the first note of 
p 361, where he writes, ** Pan , IV 3, 116, M Ixaijyata sa}s that 

this Sutra does not belong to Pamni ” That there are three, perhaps 
four Sutras m Pantm’s Grammai, which probably did not belong to his 
work onginallj, I will concede ;** but amongst these three or four 


’•Dr Otto Boehfclmgk was the first who drew attention to this fact, in the 
aolurae which he has annexed to his garbled and unauthorized reprint of the 
meritorious labour of the Calcutta editors of Pfinini In a note of p xx of his 
Preface, he enumerates seven Sfitras, which, according to him, “were originally 
VArttikas, and only at a later time became embodied into the text of PAmni ,’vts , 
“IV 1, 166, 167, IV 3,132, VI 36 , VI I, 62, 100, 136 ’ It certainly raises a 
strong’ doubt as to the authenticity of a Sutra, if it occurs also asil Srttika of 
Katyayana , but I hold the indispensable conditions for confirming such a doubt to 
be— 1 that the Varfctika must really belong to Katyayana , 2 that the wording 
of the Yarttiha must be identical with that of the doubted Sutra , and 3 that 
both must have the same tendency In the first place, however, we are entitled to 
consider as Yarttikas of Otyayana only such as occur in, and,— what is invariably 
then the case,— are commented upon by, the Bhfishya of Patanjali Vfirttikas 
found in the KSsika or Siddhantakaumudi, but not in the Bhashya, may be, and 
evidently are in many instances, the critical additions of later times They afford 
no basis for doubting the genuineness ofaSQtrain Pamni , nor is a mere remark 
of Kaiyyata, the commentator of Patanjali, that “ somo consider a Sfltra as having 
been a YArttika, sufficient to cancel the Sutra from amongst the original rules 
Secondly, if a Varttika is not worded m the same manner as the Sfltra —excepting, 
of course, the usual addition of Katyayana, 3^*7** -the mere similarity of both 
is no sufficient ground for doubting the originality of the Sfltra, for the difference 
in the wording of the darttika may have, as it toy /» equently has the mere 
object of criticizing the manner m which Pamni deli acred his rule Lastly, if the 
Varttika and Sfltra are identical in words but not in tendency, there is not tho 
slightest ground for doubting the authenticity of tho Sutra though Kaiyyata 
may historically record that ‘ some liavo preferred to “ throw it among tho 
■\arttikas III applying these tests to tho enumeration given by J)r Boehtlingk, 
wo find, that IV 1, ICO docs not occur literally in tho \arttika 8 of Id I 163, for, 
though tho Calcutta editors write ^7 1HFTPI, and append their mark, that 

it occurs in tho Siddfa k (the printed edition of this work contains on p 66a lino 
l, tho words 5J5S7 * * 7 T^),-thc wording or this d Artdka, in tho 

BhAsbya is (MS., E I U , 330) ^5^7 ^ T^T (probably fcT 

Mr f tqq )* but oven if tho additional words belong as is possiole, not to tho \ Arttika, 
but to tho Bh&shya it is clear that the tendency of tho Arttika and ibat 
of tho Sfltra aro not identical for in tho d Arttika tho rnlo Is absolute, while m 
tho Sfltra, Id 1,166 it is optional through tho anuiritti of tho preceding ITT 
of 1\ I 163 Therefore, Patanjali comments on the d Arttika in question, 
TTTWfft ' ITTnihnn I *71^77^ withont tho option recorded by tho 

kAsikflou I\ I, 166 in the instances Hlttlf «TT 1 qi-tqiqdl *71 


qj I — A similar negative conclusion applies to 1\ 7 167. Tho 

d Arttika mentioned by the Calcutta editors to H I I« does not occur In tho 
BhSshya It Is not identical, even In tho Siddh k , with the Sfltra 1\ 1, 1C, , It 
has not tho same tendency as tho Sfltra tho latter being optional, tho f >mer 
absolute There U no ground consequent I hr. for doubting that the ••some" of 
K»Iwata.who maintain the antiquity of tho Sfltra, aro correct Id. 3, L. Is 
nusjilclous, for it occor, as a ^ irttil. m tho rhi-.hva to IV 3 131 .„d f»h th. 
thrio »t»,<-n»n.od conditions ;« • ' >• ■* ’ ' , l . 

25, and \ I 1,63, which occurs as * % Arttika to df I, 61. On tho other hand. 
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Sutras out of 3990, there is no Sutia containing the word grantha*, 
foi I believe Muller was mistaken when he sais that Kaijjata acknow- 
ledges that the Sutia IV 3, 116 did not belong to Panim. Iha\e 
not been able to disco\er anjwhctc, in the Malutbli islija, either bj 
the .ltd of mi niemni \ oi inj indices, that Kaijyata expi esses any 
opinion wliaj.evu on tins Sutra; but even should the mistake be 
mine, theie Mould be little impoitance in the mere doubt of ICanjata, 
since Patanjali, when commenting on the V/littikas to IV. 3, 105, 
distinctly quotes twice the Sutia IV 3, 11G, which is i positive proof 
that it existed at Ins time, and was genuine enough ** 

THE MEANING OF GRANTHA IN A PASSAGE FROM THE MAHaBRaRATA 

I will now give an instance fiom the Mahabbarata, winch, in my 
belief, would be peifectlj unintelligible, if grantha were taken only 
in the sense of “composition,” and not also in tint of “ wutlen book’,” 
oi “volume.” I am met here, lfowever, with an objection ; vis, tint 
I ought first to show that the Maliftbharata possesses the qualification 
which Muller has appended to his quoted remark, oi, in othei woids. 


VI 1, 100, need not he rejected absolutely, for its wording is not identical with 
that of tho Vfirttil a of VI I 00 , nor is it clear that both coincido in tendency 
VI I, 09, restrict-, tho rnlo to the condition of the word following a combina 

tion like VI 1, 100 exempts a similar combination if ending in from 

this condition (comp Y 4,67) it would seem, therefore that the Yarttika to M I, 
90 maintains tlio condition, but corrects the option qf, by the word facTU I must 
admit however, that Patanjali gives tho instanco qjqjjqfq, which would connte 
nance tho probability of this Sfltra, also, not being an original one Lastly, tho 
Sfltra VI I no, neither occurs as alfirttikaiu the BhSsbya, 

nor even as a Varttika in tho kfistka or tho Sidrih fe , nor has its original exist- 
ence, in fact, been doubted by anybody except Dr Bochtlingk, who writes m 
his so called Commentary (p 2 jG) ' Ihis Sfltra has been interpolated at a later 
timo, it owes its origin to tho following two Vfirttikas to tho preceding Sfltra, 
siseqqrq II 2 II ^ II * II Compare Siddh-h p 144(t;’ 

where, liowovcr, tho reader will not find anything relating to tho subject, whilo, 
on p 145u ho will discover tho Sfltra IV I 13(1, such as it is in tho Calcutta 
edition of PS nlm That both \ firttihas aro a criticism of KfitySyana, who clearly 
disapproved of tho condensed wording of tho Sfltra 130 did not eaen occur to tho 
mind of Dr Rochthngk but considering tho condition of his knowledge of PAnini, 
ns displayed in this “ Commentary, and even in his very last work, I cannot but 
express tho bolid that Ins auro<r«<j>a to steiko out a Sfltra of Pimm, goes for 
aery llttlo indeed,— especially as it touches upon tho sphere of reasoning 

11 There is no Bhashj a on II 3, 116, and, therefore, no commentary of Kfiiyyata 
on this Sutra On the \firttiha 2, to IV 3, 105, sW' jrfqqqf^T SIJ which is 
a criticism on Panini IV S, 116, on account of tho addition, qfgqnRjwb 5CT, and, 
therefore, a proof that tho latter Sfltra was originally existing, I’atanjall says 
IV 3, 116) qfqqqfa* f*i qrfqqP*. 

and on a third VArtUka UP lie) U 11(11^(4 w kich is not printed in tho Calcutta 
edition, ho obsoraos.^m^mi I ^ (IV 3, 11C) cRT flyiS! (IV 3, 117) 

q ITSrfcT 
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that it is a work of “ the early literature, ” siace he says that 
flrantha does not meaa pu$$aka, or book, ia ‘the early literature,” 
while he admits that it has tnafc sense jd the later literature. Both 
Muller and Webei agree that there was a MahabhArata at the time 
of Aswaldyaua, since they quote a passage fiom Ins Grihya-Sutra, 
where the name occurs (Muller, p 42, Weber, “Literaturgescluchte ” 
P 56), and neither denies that a woik prior to Aswalayana would 
have a claim to be called a work of the earlier liteiatuie Both scholars 
howevei question, — and very rightly too, -the claim of the pie&ent 
Mah&bh&rata, to having been that Mahabhii ata which is quoted by 
Aswalayana It is, of course, impossible foi me to treat here, as it 
were incidentally, not merely of the question concerning* the age of 
the Mahftbli&rata, but the relative ages of the \anous portions of 
this work, since it must be evident to everyone who has lead it, that 
it is, in its present shape, a collection of Jitei ary products belonging 
to widely distant periods of Hindu literature To do justice to a 
subject of this kind, I should have not merely to enter into details 
which would be heie out of place, but to discuss the prior important 
question, as to liow far the printed text in which* this colossal epos is 
generally known to us* may be relied upon , and I should feel all the 
more bound to do so, as my collations of considerable portions of this 
text with the best MSS, in this country and abroad, fully convince 
me that it is neither advisable to make a translation of the Mah&bhd- 
rata,—a labour which, if done once, should be done once for all,— nor 
to found a detailed criticism of the several portions of this w ork, on 
the printed text, howet er much I admire the industry, patience, and 
scholarship, of those who hate accomplished the task of laying before 
us a first edition of this enormous work Without their labours, it 
would have been still more difficult than it now is, to perceive the 
defects of the MSS ; but this tribute, which I gladly pay to their 
merits does not dispense with my expressing the conviction, derived 
from my own labours, that no conclusion founded on special passages 
or the present text, is safe, before the differences of the MSS —some- 
times great — are thoroughly sifted and discussed with the help of the 
Commentaries ,0 


On the immes of the leading charaetei s in this poem, «s oceurrfnj 
Pi fhe Stitms of and the commentaries on Pilihii 

*• Weber ( Indische Stndien I p 148) and Muller (pp 44 45 note) giTo a 
Valoablo synopsis ct tho leading character** of tho MahAIhirata as they occur In the 
teit and tho commentaries of PAnlnl This synopsis 1 concern* mast convince even 
tho moot sceptic, that PAnini cannot have ignored tho renown of theso personages 
nor cons«i n cnt1y. It is probable tho real or poetical ovonts on wl leh this renown 
Was founded It forms tho «nbjeet-msttor of tho Sfa*ilbhlrata'"Somo stress las been 
laid by both scholars on tho circa nstanee that tho nsmo Piwln or Pin Java does not 
occur lu tho Grammar of P#nlnl 4 Weber In llseho fitndlcn ” p 14S Muller, p 44) 

but since Jxjth bare constructed their list as well from tho Cl anas and commen- 
taries as from the Rfitras it will not bo amiss to add that Pas font occurs In 
Kllyyata a gloss on Patanjali tol\ I WS r 4 anl In tho K*«ilc* on IV. 1 171, 
when tho obsecration of the former Implies what I pointed at in a former remark 
that tho word PJn in does not oecnr In tho MrtUka, as the name of aodhRhfhlraa 
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III proceeding now to give an instance which* I hold to belong to 
the early (though not the earliest) poi tions of the Mahdbhilrala, I must 
submit, theiefoie, to having its validity acknowledged or lojocted, 
according to the value the leader may attach to mj opinion. Not to 
be misundei stood, however, I will add that I consider it as pos- 
teiior to Pfinini But, as the date I shall assign liereaftei to this gram* 
marian will be oldei than the date originated by Dr Boelitlingk, the 
passage m question will still be entitled to lank among the earliei liter- 
ature In the Santipai tan of the Mall'tbharata we read:* 1 “'Vnsistlin 
spoke (to Janaka) “ The doctrines of the Vedas and the (philosophical) 
.Ststias which tliou hast uttered, are rightly uttered by thee, hut thou 
understandest them not ; foi the text (giantfm) of the Vedas and Sls- 
♦ras is possessed by thee, jet, king, tliou dost not know the leal senso 
of the text (qrantha) according to its truth ; for he who is merely bent 
upon possessing the text {grantha) of the Veda and Sastrn, but does not 
understand the real sense of the text, his possession of them is an alio 
one ; be carries the weight of the booh (gt autha) who does not know the 
sense of it , but he wlio knows the real sense of the text (gt autha), his 
is not an idle acquisition of the text ” In this instance, granthn is used 
in its double sense, composition 01 text, and hook ; foi there can be no 
doubt that m the passage, “ Bharam sat abate tasya granthasya ,” “lio 
carnes the weight of the qrantha," the last word can only refci to tho 
material bulk of the hook. 

THE PHRASE GRANTnATO RTHATA&CIIA, COMPARED VYITII 
KAN DA AND PADARTHA 

I will conclude my obsetvations on this word with a remark on the 
phrase, “ gtanttta to’j tliatascha,” which must undoubtedly bo rendered 
in the sense proposed by Muller, “according to tho text and according 
to the meaning ’ An analogous contrast, exactly in the same sense, 
is that of Itfindo and jHKlnrfhn, winch Is of frequent occurienco hi Mf* 
mfvnsa writers ** That, in the latter cacc,thc inennmg “text" Is n se- 
condary one of /«i win, no one will dispute, since tliero is nothing in this 

father, bocauso tfieworct Ptft lara ti too conoton a derivation to require a gram- 
matical r»lo , Vflrttik 1 * gl«2ls?.kr — PMmjall qFSUi-Kalyjata, qFTTftffM 

tl\ 1, 9° ctc > ^ (words of I’aUnJali on 

aprovious Vfirltikal ittnuaRlRjGr^ftjJ m u »I(U5«il5lf^q I tfFW — 

Kftsilcl on the mmo X Arttlka (differently world quoted In tho Calcutta edit ton 
under tho Sfttra IV 1, ICS In tho MSS omler IV 1, 171) qmrp | tlJtpsTFTF** q*l 
Tho word U IV ST 3 occurs In tho KAnikl on tho Gam IV 1,123 

•* V 11539— 1 1342 (tlio correction** an f tRndcd on tlocom and MSS.) *T7?!JW 
q^iraf? 1 ^rsin l q7trd23*7I MOW (for UUI |1 flT 

rpn rPM I h m rvtw) (for *pn xt ray /I *rt 

f ^ sr vm m JFUMrcuprTr i *r m HnrrfoynryTq rrci sm n *nf n nvi 

*r ufvr n l *irj iRNtNRji ff**ii»irh w 

«* / y , In Ml Ihm * Jalml nijra riyljs rnlM-rJ«<«ra, «rh< r* •» WZT^WJ, It von 
traded trltb for Inatince, V • ) 2 S.4 l, t 7, etc, etc ole 
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woul which points to“ composition ’ It must be allowable tlieiefore to 
concci\o, tint itssynomme grrwthn imy, through tlie same mental 
process as I unit a Imv e assumed the secondary meaning of “text ” 

TROrESSOR MULLER AND WEBER ASSUME THAT 
THE \\ORD VARNA DOES NOT MEAN 
A V RJTTEN LETTER. 

JIEFDTVTION OF TIIIS YIFW 

There is anothei impoitant word winch MfiUci will not admit as 
evidence of PAnim's hn\ing had a knowledge of wuting,*— for it is used 
b^ tins grammarian, — the word t arm But the only reason he gives 
for invalidating its testimony is, tliat this word which, etymologically 
and otherwise, really means “ colour,”— when having the sense of letter 
does not mean colour in the scoso of a painted letter, but the colour - 
mg or modulation of the voice* (p* 507) In'* the absence of any proof 
for tins assertion he adds, In a note “Aristotle, Probl v 39 
ra St ypapfiara tort-rye <£ojviJc j n this respect he coincides, for once, 
with Weber, not merely in the point at issue, but also in the remarkable 
brevity of his argument I*oi all that Weber says on the subject (“In 
Uische Studien,” Iv 109) is “The name uirna is probably (tvolil) to be 
understood of the ‘ colouring* specializing (spccialisming) of the sound , 
compare ral fa, w fitch is emploved in the Rikpratisikhya in the sense 
or * nasalised’, (wisalirf) With writing it has nothing to do * Now, 

I confess, tfiat I always become somewhat suspicious when I meet with 
a definition which prefers the language of similes to plain prose How, 

I must ask, for instance, does the figuie of colouring apply to the notion 
of specialising 0 It is striking, moreover, tliat Weber, who starts 
with a probability, in tw o lines reaches a positive certaintv, founded 
only on the analogy of i al ta. And, in turning again to Muller’s words, 

I must,iu the first place, as! , what does an analogy tal en from Aristotle 
prove for the Sanskrit word 0 But, supposing it could prove anything, 
would it not be more plausible to make use of it in favour or the con- 
trary conclusion to that which Muller lias drawn ? Aristotle speaks of 
'irpci/i/iara which word applies ongimlly to none but ivritten signs , and 
if he may apply TP®/*/* 1 * to the voice, might not the same liberty be claim 
ed for a Sanskrit word meaning a w ntten letter 0 -Vgain, the notion of 
“ colouring,” itself supposes necessarily a condition which may be called 
indifferent or colourless green, blue, red, are colours, because there is 
an indifferent condition, called white A coloured sound is not intel 
hgible, except on the supposition that there is also an indifferent, or 
uncoloured sound Hence we speak, for instance, m modern terminology, 
of t, u, i, c, o, etc, as coloured vowels, because we contrast them with 
the fundamental uncoloured vow el a But I shall show that torja is 
applied mdifferentlv to all vowels, inclusive of a * 

VARNA AND KARA MEAN A LETTER Or THE ALPHAOET 
I do not dispute that tamo is used like 7P<*/*/*«, ‘ letter,’ also for 
the spoken letter,** but I bold that there is stiong evidence to prove 
** Thus Nagopbhatta explains »a the commencement of the VIrarnv ^IT, 

or Kaiyyatv says Cisa-ol ^ etc 
4 
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that its oi i a mol sense is that of wsctteu lettei, as arising natuially 
from its pumitue sense 11 colour, and that the appeal aucc of this woid 
in P^,nmot othei authois, ma3 sene as one of many arguments that 
tliej practised the ait of niitmg Toonalce good tins statement Iniust 
advert to another woid which may also mean lettei, and m this sense 
is always the lattei paitofa compound, the fanner of winch is the 
Jotter itself designated by it tin, the woid lata, eg a lata, the 
lettei a ,11(0) a, the letter i, etc It coi responds with tarm, m the 
synonymous expressions, n tntna, i inrun, etc Katy «y ana looks upon 
it in the light of an afR\, piobably on account of its being always com 
pounded with the letter itself , and ICaiyyafa enlmges upon the evprcs 
ston oarnn, in sav ing that this w oid means, in the Yai ttika quoted, “ that 
wlncli expresses a ten no oi adequately leabzesa tnijio (ic.isthe 
adequate value of a varna) He, theiefoie. Ill e ICatyaj ana, contrasts 
the puiport of /out and tmitfl though a 1 at a and a tm no, f hut a and 
t-trti no, may appeal to be, — and we shall see from what lenson— con 
\eitible teims 8 * To undei stand, howevei, this conti ast, and the use of 
two other terms winch I shall have to name I will Hist gi\e instances 
fiom P mini, the Yaittil as of Katjajnna, and the Blnshja, which will 
illustrate the manner in w Inch these giammai >ans lia\ e used both tei ms 

USE OF THr TWO WORDS IN THE WORKS OF I»\U\I 
\ ATM YANA AIsD PA1ANJALI 

We find a lata, &nas 1, \ 1 (omitted in the Cilcutta edition of 
Panini) , II 4 , 30, v 4 , IV 4, 328, v 2, JII a, 108 \ 3, P tf lata 
6ivas 1, v 1 (om Calc ed) , I 1 , v 4 I 1 50, v 11 , III 1, 8, P , VI 
1 87, kar 2 P,,— i I tit a III 3,10S v 3 P IV 4 128 \ 2,-i I tiro, MI 
1,39, v 3, Mil 2, 15 v IP ii hat a M 1,185 pai I P,-u / dm 
P on 3ivas 2andVfUtt (om in the Calc ed ) , I 1, 9 v 2,M 1,101, 
v I P , VIII 4 , 1, ' 1 14 Miifl, VI 1 87 i 1 (om Cdc cd),— 7»i 1 urn, 

V onS’ivas 2,’&i\as 4, \ 5 (om Ovlc ed) , I 1 9, v 2, M I, 10i, 
v 2 P ,—c loin, P on a Vdi tt to Sivas 3 (om C'dc ed ), II 3, 23, 
v G ,-~o I n i a, P onaVfutt to6i\as 3 (om Calc cd),V 3,72 \ 1, 
YJJ 2, 1 v 1,2, 2 MJJ 3/ 20 v 1, att 1 ate ^ III 2 8% P,-/« lata, 

P on a I artt to 6nas 4 5 (om Calc ed ) Vjl 3 41 v 1 P ,—nga 
hdra, 1 3, 12, \ 1 P P on JIT 1, 8,— jhn I dra and na lorn, 

P on a VUitt to 6i\a b 8 (om Oilc ed ) —imldio, P on a Vftrtt to 

** vurttiu s in s ns tpuHnr l'ltnjaii-JuufeFRnar^T i sum 

^rf^fci (' n 4 3°! mu mu mmr$fn To remoio 

tlic apparent strangeness of tho mam or in wl left I Jaio rcmlorel W-fTin which 
i snally mean? imitating t!o ng In conformity «itl I emfc;oln ti o oil cr ln»ta» cei 
from Knhysta wboro tl c san o wont is also used l y Mm In t! e senso of adequati 
orreil >al ic KAtvVyanal aalng gUcn this dcrliatlon of 4 mT^rfrrh STTH,” 
and Patanjah having ad led STWT&lT I ab7M a <»•»< 

i m rft etc or *mi«Tiu»r! *n7rar*7 
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foi\as. 6 (ora. Calc ed ) ; VI. 1, 1, 10 ; VI. 4, 120, \ 1 ; VIII 3,55, v. 1 p.— 

to-/ tii «, P on a V irtt toSi\as 4 (om Calc ed ) ; VI L 2, 48, v. 1 ; tha-ham, 
P. on VII 4 4G— and pa Lai a, P. on a Vfti tt. to Sivas. 4 d/m« 
Lara, VIII. 3, 78, v, 1, P, and v. 3 na-luia, P. on a Vaitt. to fen as. 
2;- bhn-l uia, p. on a Vaitt. to §nas 8 (om Calc, ed.) ; V. 3. 72, 1 ; 

~ ma-Lat a, P. on a 1 ai tt. tofeivas 7 ;—t/a h/iui, P. on a Vaitt to Snas 
0 ; !«-/.« t a, I. 3, 3, 2 ;~va-LCi ict, P. on a Vartt. to Snas. 5 ; — sa Lara , 
P. on a Vai tt to fenas 5 sha-Lat a, VI 1, 1, v. 10 ',-sa-l Cn a, V. 3, 72, 
'• 1 /m-/a?i«, p. on a Vdrtt to fsnas. 5 (all these Vaitt. to the Snas. 

om. m the Gate ed). 

On the othei hand : «-t«i tut, P. on a Vartt. to Snas. 1 (om. Calc, 
ed); IV. 1, 1, \.3; VI 3,97, \.(not of K,bnt mentioned m P); VIII. 3, 
G4 .'-3; VII I, S2, \.2;nnd in theSutras: VI I, 182; VI. 2, 90; VI. 3, 
112;—/ inrwfl, P. on a Vftrtt to the Snas. 1 and 3 (ora. Calc ed ); VII 
2, 10 P.; VIII. 2, 106, \ .1.P.; Sutia VII 4, 53 ; tt-vat ua, P on a Vftrtt, 
to fen as. 1 (ora Calc, ed );V 3 83,\ 5, and Kar. 1 ; VII 2, 10 P. ; VIII 
2, 106, 1. p. j—torwi y (or y-vni im) Sutra VII 4, 53 ,s 

DiriLRENCE BLTWECY THE TWO WORDS 

The foiegoiug combinations of a lettci of the alphabet with Luta 
aud v frufl are, I beliexe, all that occur iu the grainraauans liained, and 
the} show at once, that /.ilia cnteis into composition with all towels 
and all consonants, prouded the latter are foUotvcd bi) the lettci a— 
(foi it imj be assumed without lisk that the abseuce of some combina- 
tions, such as/ lift Join, ghaktna, etc, is mcich a mattei of chance, 
not of necessity; compile tlie additional instances of the note 33)— 
while tnnm is joined mere 1} to towels and to such consonants as are 
without a toivcl sonml 10 (cf. Sutia, VII. 1,53) 


And m the hank i, etc 

* v Thc instances quoted are restricted as I have stated to the SQtras of Pan ml, 
tlie Yfirttikis of K itj'ijana, as tliej occur in the Bhfisbya of Fatnnjili, and to the 
latter, (marked 1* ) tome of the aboae-named ^ irttikas are marked in tho Calcutta 
edition, “ KSs , or* Siddh -k , but the j occur too in tho Bhishja These instan- 
ces might ha\e been multiplied and had it been ncccssirj to add quotations from 
tho KSsik i, Siddh k or tlu. w ords of the Calcutta editors f i b\ r/./uro Ml, IM, 
Kfisika ; Kalj jata on &i\as o — lhainra \lll 3 7 Kink# MU 3,SJ,KaUU, MU 
* 51 ki*iU — (Uia frtrti Mil S 55 kfi - iU ,-tha Lira I 2 23 Kistkil \ Ilf 3, 7, 
1'SsiU , Mil 3 51 K/isika,- unborn Mil 2 1C k isika —jh„-kiin, J 2,23. Kisiki 
Mil 4,51 kaaikl — ta A mi I 3 8, kiUikA — or ri iui m 1 1 0, \ 1 fiuldh.-k , V. 
>i 83, % 5 kaaiki (thus quoted in the Cakutt i edition, but not met with In tho MS 
2111 of the I 1 II) N IU 4 1 \ 1 Lanka ami Siddh k -frinurm I I, t> a 1, 
Siddh -k Tho \erj unusual r»i him in the Commentary to MU 2 15, (it occurs 
chiefly m mjsftcal not In gramroati a], works « <j in the dialogue between LiuJ amt 
M\a of tho Kudraj \malatantra) I must lca\o to th*' respon-Jbihtv of Ihe Calcutta 
editors, for tho Lhishja 011 tho N arttlka dses not f>i»oak of tho letter rrr, and tho 
Kduki and Sidilb k haie instead of m/oniHlof tho omal repl uulfit I haro 
omitted of course to quote j alia"*"* of tho fcfitras etc u hero in r«a or Mru hate 
Other meanings thau letter 

** I’dnlul no%cr uses ear ,a of a consonant followed bj tho rolwcl u but the late 
kdslki writes or tTTd or 3TTTT? If 

tho 'Jsfvare lo be misted 
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Siuce au utteied sound in a} comprise mote than one !ettei,we 
find J.airr, as Kaijyata alieadj remarks (compare note 31), equally 
applied to complicated sounds, e g , eia lata (III 4, G7, \ 3 and 6 ; I. 4, 
8, KAg ; VI. 2, 80 P.) ; and Panini, who neicr uses it foi espi easing a 
simple letter-sound (because Ins terms aie sucli as applj to a written 
book), applies it to the sound tnsfiot in vashat-Lara (I 2. 33) Varna 
is never used m a similar manner. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN VARNA AND E\RA\A 

In this lespect Ku i a coincides with the term katana, which occurs 
in combinations quite analogous, eg, itilaiana, I 1,41, i.l, P; IV. 
2, 21, > 2, P.; diik-f at ana, VII 1, 23, n. 3 ; dit ka i ana, VII. 1, 23, \. 4 ; 
3, 118, t.6;chiMLfltflfla, III 1, 8 ,n. 4,P; ore\en combined with lain 
as ctrdioi a-1 at ana, M. 2, 80, Kas, etc. Varna , on the contiari, is 
used hi Kitjdyaua and Patanjah m the same manner as m P&nint 
Sfitra which speaks of the varna y, u-, of imuttci able consonantal 
sounds, w Inch theicfore must ha\ e been w i itten signs. Tims, a discussion 
is laised bj Kitjajana on the Sutra VI. 4, 49, winch tieats of •the 
elision of ya, ui lefeience to the question whethei yn is to be dropped 
or merely q ; and on this occasion, lie calls the foimci sd agitata, “ com- 
bination,” {vir, of ij and u), and the latter larna. In a Virttika to 
\ II. 3, 50, a snuilai discussion is started on tha ; again, Via is called 
tlieie saiiyfidto and the unpronounceable th larva The same tcim 
sanglidta is applied to la in a VAittiknto VII 3, 44, and lama to tho 
iowelless l 


nik MEANING OF LPADE'A 


The same seuse of vatna iscomejedb} a definition of Pal.uijali 
concerning the term upndcio, which literally means demonstration, 
and then assumes the special sense of giammatical mode of denot- 
ating, or of grammatical appeal auce, and of the book in which such 
grammatical denotations occm . ** it means, foi instance, the 


2, 50, KasILi (fj being aflix 5Jv^,'lI I. r -l 1» (3?^ Icing tho 

ending ot pronouns ill the ncutor) \ II I «©, i I 1’ being the tie 

clcnsion ending) 


»* Pitanjnli on the Siltra I 3 2 fr 1 WU** ) 'nrtlika on 

1 3, 3 fsrar 5 sq ufirtf gpmg. which l'atanjali comments fa? Wig. J I 

P-Ufad l nU'-IHl I (Ivitv.jana, airs I'almjili, 

O-Kht rather tohaao ual™’.. ml^.tl.e-e latter «or.l. o( fata.,, all ha.obeei, 
mistaken l.v tho Calcutta cl.tora for the t irltila It-elt amt they of nun i .. S a„, 
malc thelr abearance to th. rc,.r,nt of Hr Dochtl.net. .to tc* '» 

»Ve et creator elcaruea. a.U. ■ F,„ Mrtt.ha .ndpnnto ^ , . ‘ ' to 

into tl,o hlahllthl-hya am t amemle.1 the ' ' ' ‘j? ’"Z ' - 

aujall then contlnoe, ) $ I vr3ClSraflT»-O.P...n.-WU«l 

^.r.h.a ^.noTh^X .".he « tntfei- feM 

tts , n^,ln '•"'" fy ■»" "■*- .°' , i ,ll "‘ 

rcTcSt I tnnrsiam fjmwmrtr * m srtfa 


ran natieil i| i« iranic. 
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grainnuitic.il appeal mice ol the tadiciN in the Dli Uup itha, nr the 
J) r i-Uti{>Ulii itself ; nt*il, nt like innnnci, the gtamninllen! a up •uranic* 
of the letters in the ^nastitin*, “the loot of I’Ammo Ornmnui,’* ns 
Xngojtblnf fa calls them. Tor, when fCnt\ Ij.un, hi sour.il Intro* 
ductorj Vnrttihas enlarges on the pm j»o>e of the let tip., as 
liny occm 10 the Fnasiitras, J’atnnj th asks : 16 “Xou, «h it is «/«»/<•* /, 
or technical denotation? Pronunciation. How is that? The railed 
ili», *to show,* (alienee iipi-dcvo is derived) implies the net of pnmoune* 
ing; for, after h-iung pronomtcc<l tlm rnrrnis, one miv *•*»», *thoe 
rnrwis arc npudfsfifo, or technically denoted.’ " l’.ilmj ill distinguishes, 
thetefote, between tin ims ami up idi«Ma-t<trmi> ; onU the litter are, 
according to Inin, the pronounceable t<u mi*; and it would hue Ikiii 
useless for lum to iliaw tins distinction, if nirim itself origin dli 
signified the spoken letter. 

Ulml ific simple cotisomnt.il sound is to tin* piuinnin cibfiMoi* 
soinnt, the simple ton cl I*», m s into meist ire, to the diphthong or com- 
bined lowed &ound It Is, perlmps, on this ground tint, n title n <• find « 
general name for >owcMcltcrs, tlr, oinrn tntoi (1 V. 1, Ih the 
componds /* rorim, o»rnrnn, oi-rnum, ou-ior/i/i, neither o*t«ir in I’\nl* 
ill nor lCiU.iAjam, for c Is u and f, o — untid tt, <ti=n an I «•,«•» - o an 1 
o. ’Ilicir gentnl tintiic is In "ohltr grammars,’' vim Ihpohfhntv ; 
and in KAtjAMina and I’utaujdi, for c an ! «, j i ir»n, for of 

and nil, iwinru/oMti-priri a * 1 The KA*ikl, it is true, sp iks of tins* 
vouds slmpli ns rurnot ; ** l»ut, In the llr*t pt o*c, it if **•» n l form u 
i om pound c*tvn an, ttc ,hkc f-r«irm»,i tc ; an I. second!*. h *w< vrr gp it 
(ho \ a hie of tfris commi ntnrj, it cimmc nlnais b » ton! J< fed n* fid* 
llllmg the conditions of iiitic.il itrcurirv, and cmnot th.fihre 
ijuoltd as evidence against IVojml or IC \ty A \ ana Hal ci»n if tli«*re 

Were In I* >nlru'« (inimimr Midi rtuupoui <N as c-rnrm, orur/n, thdr 
occurrence would not invalidate the *oj ilusm j tbit fMrmi rtpii seats 
the written sign, Mine It is tin combiniliuuf r.irxi with i n n*o I4*it 
tit tt at on* « an i rial di ns to decide the ipt'*M*int A» 1 thit 

theft an 1 thur *ntu<s in f’xnlrjJ wlddi <<> ill n *t I »p tr;», 

though (Ini arc »«» *s'*nlld |» rti m if li< (.nimnr, wid **• * t 

jiJirrwnrds 
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How far tanta < omcides, and is sj nonymoas w ith al sJiat a, “ sj liable,” 
or not, is obvious* it coincides with the latter tcim w lieu it means 
vowel, otheiwise not 41 The distinction between these terms maj 
theiefore be comprised in the following definition. I dra denotes the 
pionoimceable sound, which must alw a} s be one syllable, but maj also 
consist of more than one sy liable : if denoting one syllable, it may mean 
a simple v ow el (n, «, i, », », «, 1 1, i *, h i,), or a complex \ owel (c, o, at, oh), 
01 a simple consonant made pronounceable bj <a ion el (nstnllj the 
' ow cl o) ; Katana denotes moie especially the pronounceable sound le- 
piesented either by moie than one sj liable 01 bj one sj liable contain- 
ing moi e than one consonant PYn tut , on tbe conti ary, implies nierelj 
the simple lettei, — among vowels, especially the simple vowels, among 
consonants, merelj the single consonant, not accompanied with a towel 
sir/w Lastly, o/sfinui means “ sj liable” m our sense of the woid, and 
maj sometimes" therefore coincide in value yvith / at a, or tartm , in the 
same y\aj that L<iia and t«» im aie appaientlj cony ertible tei ms yyhen 
thej are the latter pnits of compounds, the foimei of which aie a, d, i }* 
n fl, 1 1, 1 1, b t 

I have, in the foregoing obseuatim®, ptuposely abstained fiom 
alluding to the use which 1 ms. been made of these terms in the exist- 
ing PrAtis iklij as of Saunaka and Kitvajana j in the first place, 
because it was mj object to show then meaning in PAnim’s work, 
as well as in those old Commentaries winch have strictly adhered 
to his terminology, and because it would ba\e been an uncritical 
piocceding to confound the meaning or beantig of these teims 
in works belonging to a different class of Hindu liteiature ;** secondly, 
because the date of these woiks, themsehes,— m, at least, their 
lelatiyo position towards Pimm,— will have to be ascertained, 
bcfoi e any conclusion can be draw n from a diffcience which maj have 
existed betyyeen them in the use of these teims Though I shall 
recur to tins point, I inaj now stite my belief, that even if gram- 
matical woils oldei than PAnini had used tat no in the general sense 
of at shat a, such a circumstance would not disproyo the fact that tvn tut 
might have meant a written bign cyeu before Pimm's tune Tfieic 
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is, foi instance, an inti oductoi \ VdrttikaofKatJnjana which countenan- 
ces the assumption tint t«i h« had such a sense in some older giam* 
manan , but the ven mannei m which it is brought before tho readet 
shows th it Katvayana conti asts the use of this woid in Pilmnt with 
that ill Ins piedecessoi, and eotifiims, therefoie, the definition I ha\o 
given before At the same time, it leav es the question undecided w he 
ther tfiina was, 01 was not, a wntten lettei m this older. woih The 
Varttika I am alluding to occuis it tho end of the generil introduction, 
anil lefers to the following Vnidik passage mentioned in the beginning 
of the inti eduction “ Whoever estabishes this speech according to its 
woids, its accent, mil its syllables, lie is fit to institute ot to pci form 
sacrificial work, md that it is a dutj to stud} gtammar, follows fiom 
the woids ‘let us be fit to institute, 01 toperfoim sacrificial work ** 
Hie Varttil a then sijs “ alcshara , }ou must know, means tm/slmin 
te, not pcnshable, and continues, ‘ 01 ahshaui comes from ns, 'to 
pci vide,’ with the afliT snrn {Kaujya{a ‘beciusc it peividcs the 
sense’), ’ md concludes, “01 the} call vaina so in the Sutra of a 
foimer (grimmanan) [P atanjah i c , “or in thcSfitia of a formci 
(grammamn) inuiohis the name of shorn’ Kalyyatn "Tor it is 
Slid in motliei giammir, tint the toi/ms arc a! shams" Nagojt - 

h/iatto “In a similar manner tho term al slim asamhiHyn means a mul 
titudo of tn» u os, as seen in the Vedas ) 40 

Tnr word mm \ is \ further proof that pammwas 

ACQUAINTED WITH WRITING 

Befoic I proceed to give other evidence as to Parpnl s knowledge 
of -writing, I will draw attention to two woids which limn heron claim 
tonotico, and fitst to the word fiid/iun It is used ndveibiall} in Uio 
sense of * after, foi instance, m Ain nit it 77 , fnrfltumn samtatsarut, 
“afteinjcai, ot, Chli uidog}n-UpamsIiad lata tlrdhuam tat shylml, 
“aftci that I shall sav But did/mn means, oifghmfh, “upwards, 
above, high, or (in combination with an ablative) higher” It is possible 
to concelvo progress as an act of rising, when the sense “after would 
follow from Ihi* Intto acceptation But it is more probable that the 
metaphorical sense of the word was first applied to passages In books — 
whero it is ficquenil} used in tlds uav,— before it became a more 
general one, and, if so, the figure would naturall} follow from the 
description I have given of a Hindu book for the beginning of n Sanskrit 
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MS n 1 ; mav *tlll be seen in some of the oldest specimens,— was at the 
bottom ot thopilc of leaves which constitute its lmlk. What is “above," 
in a Hindu hook, is, therefore, “after;" while, with us, the town “above" 
denotes the opposite sense, from the circumstance of the progress of 
our books being a descending one. And this assumption is corxoboratcd 
by a second svnonvmoim word, ric.; mhii/tt, which also means, originally, 
“going upwards "ntul then, “ after, following," ami which, moreover, is 
uever used in this sense, except of jnssages in books. It ocetite 
frequently thus in the Priitis ikbvas ; but, for the icasons stated before, 
t content invseU with quoting, for its occurence in PAnini, the Siitm 
VIU. 4, 67 ."* 1 1 

“If writing," savs Mullet, “ iiad been known toPAnini, some of Ins 
grammvtical tcims would snrclv point to the grapliical appearance of 
words. I maintain that there is not n single woul in-PAnim's termino- 
logv which prcsupivoics the exist etfee of vv riling ” (p. o07 ). 

a niRTiirn pro or results from ms tfcrvical Trims mvaritf.t 

AND ANIIDVTTF.T, Wit FROM THE WORD SWARITA 
i\ pAvixrs RULE I. .1, 11 

AsWcbei, in Ins “ Indischc Stiidien " (vol. iv. p. 80), had already 
mentioned two ginmmatical teuns of “ Pnnini, ” fir," siemHet and 
iidntfcf, which he considers as “founded on graphical appearance, ” I 
cannot suppose that Miiller has overlooked the remark of this scholai, 
but must assume that he has silently icjcctcd it, cither on account offts 
incorrectness or its inconclusiveness. It is true, that the latter term does 
not occur at all in the Sutras of PAmni, noi the former, such as it is given 
by Weber ; but, hi the Hist place, there can be no doubt that, In the Sutra 
T.3 72, •m'flr/fofiifns must be analysed swat itelas and iiitas (comp, the 
commentaries), and on the othci hand, Midler can neither haveignorcd 
that PAmm’s expression, omidilffniiqifns (I 3, 12), is equivalent to ami- 
dnttetns and ugitas, nor that the term nmidntfet distinctly occurs m 
the rules III. 2, 119 and VI. 1, 180. His absolute silence on this point 
was pi olnbly, there foie, not caused by Weber’s partial inaccuracy, but 
by the reference the latter gives when naming these terms, — the lefei- 
ence to Dr. Poehtlingh's “ Comment " on the Sutra I. 3, If. Tor it must 
he readily admitted that tlie gloss of this untei is quite enough to 
raise the strongest apprehensions as to the sanity of PAmni, provided 
tint it does not induce the reader to arrive at a peculiar view of the 
fitness of FAmni’s “editor” bimseJf to compose a comment on thr 
great grammarian . 4 5 

p or the same reason 1 do not avail myself of the word “ above, ’ thOngl 

it occurs m the same sense, after eg, in Katyiyanas Pritisdkhya, I. 33 (Thi 
word Hscd in * he sel ' st * tiefore * eg, in Uratas com on tins Prfiti 

s5khya,I85, g iifi giq., in the sense after 'eg in the introduction of the Junu- 
nvfiva mSIS vistSn). 

An insight info the character of D> Loehthngk't “ edition ’ of Pa inn 
til extraordinary explanatio i giien by him, of the Sutra I 8, II 
« r sn |,j<iiii a literal eopr of this glo-.s which but poorly illnstmtes the ehaneter 
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quotation of Uio Sntia with the assistance of Kutjajan i ami Patanjali 
Punlmsa\b(I 3,11).“ Vnod/iff «in , 01 heading rule (will be recognized 
m mj Grammat ) bj the accent stuntin' ** Upon this latanjah 


Uio KaSika, as quoted jn its co nmont on tins Siltr i and npplj to them ins comment 
on the first A firttiha According to tlic KAsihd, the feutrns \ I 4 129 III 1, 91 , \ l 
4 l , I\ 1 I , III 1 1, arc among Hose marked with a vie arilu, to indicate that tl c\ 
are adfii/ am* , tlio first of these ocHnf «ni» extends o\er 47, the second o\cr 611, the 
third otcr 613, the fourth o\er 1190 and the fifth o\cr IS21 SGtras If wo credit 
therefore the explanation of Dr Dochllingk n letter of the dphnl ct (ho docs not 
saj which , probiblj therefore nnj one) was added perhaps as he snjs in the 
parenthesis ns tl e hearer of this anwaritn tint is to saj , ns often ns tlie ndhii Ant 
had to be supplied in the sequel In other words in the fl\o instances quoted 
stick a letter was nddctl to tho SGtra k I 1129 17tiracs nnd so on to the other Sutras 
sc\erall' Sit, 613, 1199 md I82| times 1 \ml this method he conceives had been 
dowsed in a Lind of literature where shortness* is tho chief ‘Object nnd where ‘ nu 
author rcjoiceth m the economizing pf half ■» short vowel as imu h as m the 1 irtli 
of a sou burclc, it requires nnthcr km \v ledge jior schohirsliq but merely some 
thing else, to dotcr n rational writer from eliciting Mich a «< use from a sane book 
** I’ii M ini I 3 11 : — ratanjali — Mrttika 

omitted in the Calc cd it this Siltra but n entioncd Ml, IDS where it occurs as a 
quotation) nfaqnt . afdqin el^^OlVi- I alanjdi SlftrSR fipi3 aRtflU 

TOnftGfcnft sfn i frfa* qRrmifafH i 4 ft qft qfaum 4tn 4r4 

Rrcn’rfafd — Kan^ati i »qf^nfvr^r?r 5Tw?n l 

qjroraf q 3 tfimRRdrftr wfopireratoraRron 

m 1 shs sRtsr r nRs 3 ^ , i mvraftnn'g 

<37$ — .... k Arttika ^omitted in tho Calc cd ) 

srRrsRRFFqnjT* % — 1 itnnjaii g aafa 1 it ftqRm 

qftmf*P5$T sgqdd — Mrttika (ou it ted in the Calc rd ) 'JlfvPFRqfijTF!? STRl^g 
— Patanjali qrfaiSKqRUFTrRfRlFRN cRJ 4 ^FIT qrTsq t ^Rr^KlRqiqr grdTFfrfd 

<f4 gq ftsjirjn 1 ^ stRewfa- 

Ivaijjata ^RwesUdHillsJId f4fd I q*TT dTdfRfd ft? gpeTT^TWT I 

sroivatwRaHK? 1 ^hRppr qmwusfqsRwr 1 WRtwwRww ftfd — 

1 ataujali ^R4 STJTfa^RT d Rdcflfd ^dTFftWkFFRr | tjuftil sftpFR I 

rtRfpr sfd 1 ft>gwR 1 ftrqSwRTrqftRrcfd 1 srf*FFRm4q 

cRJ* 4 dFTT StFR — lv.aija.ita ^RcieiJ ftf 1 RfeTPnfodT ft^rTd ^I-cRPT SlRd'd 

i Hd feddSKi ^Rd-q^ddig i Rrfttjgff^rcr 
-Patanjali IRT =5TrFR I ^RtTR^RhUUI^M Rqfa I — Mittika qpjfaqr 
dlddl SUIT RlRr — Pataujali qrdfdqT S^Tdqvq^ 

dlTd) qiiTTilfd^Rr Sdq^d 5% qrftqR — Kaiyyata «TTqfa*T 2[Rr I ft'fd'jqf 

i i qf|H 

cqj^_— Patanjdi ?p5^PTt qdR’ftqraf SeT *J?RT&T qiilluftraRT Sdddd W-»i dd 
— Knjjata ^R^flqfR ^rat i 'Tu gdfinnTirfrqpT^qT i 

mu d ft qqi I qnu ddR’fiqraT s^r i enn 
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leinaiks. “Why does he sa> that ’” — VattUha “An adhikaia 
toeveij i nit belonging to it; its object is to avoid a (lepeated) de 
signation” — Pnt«uj«h Auadhiklta (says Kiitilv ana) is made (so as 

to applj to e\ei\ rule belonging to it, its object is to avoid a (repeated) 
designation’ What does that mean, ‘to eveij mle belonging to it’’ 
‘To eveij lule belonging to It’ means in lefeieuce to each such mle, 
and he wants to implj that I must not make special mention (of the 
adhikuta) in each such lule.” -Kaujyata “ The woids, * bj the accent 
swanta’ [m Sauskiit it is oul> one woul], aie the thud case m the 
sense of * such and such a mai k ’ (as 1 pled bj P mini, II. 3, 21) , te , an 
iidlnkuia is nun! ed with the accent swanta The plan to mai k uoidb 
iihtLh ai c in the Sutut with the swanta, is mcielj devised in oidei 
that the adiuklia maj become lecognmfale, but it has uothniq to 
do tilth practical application [te, the swanta is not pionounccd] 
Tin; woul adluktua eithei expiesses a condition oi it expiesses an 
act , in common language, adhikiri is the same as unnjotja, oi ap 
pointment to an office, and this }s understood here Patanjali 
asks *Whj does P&nmi saj that-* This question means Will theio 
be (in his giamnru) as in common language, a connection of tlie 
matter tieated under the same head, because the subjects tefei 
necessarily to one another, and the like ’’ [Then follows in the 
Bhash^a a discussion of Patanjali, the puipoit of which is to show 
that the woul ud/ti/dro, which litciallj menus sitpci uitcmlcnct, 
yovci invent, has, m giammar, au analogous sense to that which it 
has m common life] — Vaittila “ But (there is) no knowing how fu 
an adhikara goes Patanjali (lepe its these woids in the maunei we 
have seen befoie, adding the ellipsis ‘ theie is, ’as lie usually repeats 
the woids of a V u ttika which lie explains, in oidei to cnsuie its piopcr 
text, and then continues) ‘ These woids- menu It might not be 
known to w bat limit in adluktua is applicable ’ —Vdi Ittl a . “However, 
that the extent or an ndlnkuia might be known Patanjali “Just 
that the extent of an adhikara might be known, on tint account this 
mle (I 3, 11) had to be utteied, in othei woids, that I may Know how 
fai an adlukura goes Blit again, how can the extent of au adlukftia be 
Inown through the Sfitn, which s ijs ‘an adhikara (w ill be recognised 
in mj giammai) bj the accent swanta,’ so that I could saj . * tho ad hi 
1 u a (is recognised) bj the accent swarPa * Kun/yata “ ‘But, there 


3im — V flrttikt — Puj ijail qrrntf | 

;i*igR sfa i i i i sftrttg 

qpj i arr?ff?T t sfMa *j*rf*r — j uanjiii 

f^>* ^[qi3WH— ^ irttiki (omiUul in the Cite ctl ) 
tSTFlfamn ft3JP4cI~ PaUnj li | I Tffar 

wn l ■ntfor n *reFci i rftrnrtr i 

*aft(tatFxFituRrarV-*i?ftRT fa*rrf*pnr fafc?n*3«if irgrr ftsnad rn 

*rRTj cu 
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m\ \mr\ am muikoi an \dii1k in a 

is no knowing how fai an adlul ua B oes, sajs tJie A arltika, foi instance 
does adlul ira III 1, 91, stop before the feuti i III 1 78 oi docs it „o to 
the end of the (tlmd' book 9 Does the adhik mil 1,1, stop befoio the 
SGtra A I 1, 78, oi does it go to the end of the seventh boo! * — Patanj 
ah ‘ Sinoe, as soon ns (tnothei) swanta is seen, tliuo is an end of the 
ddluktua (indicated bj the pievious svvarita) , bj what means, then, can 
there be now an adhiknia > Adhi! ua is (as we have secn)ateun of 
common life Jvow, if jou saj theie is no such alilul Aia (meaut in this 
giainmai), whj was it said befoie [iu i pievious discussion] ‘ that a 
limy injunction stopping (the apphcabilitj of the adhik u i) a patibhasln 
(had to be given) Theiefoie on account of an adhi I aia this lule had to 
bcutteicd — Laiyyata (When Patanjah sajs) As soon as another) 

swanta is seen, etc (lus woids mean) to stop the (applicability of an) 
idhikata on a subject mattci, the plan is devised to mail anothei 
w oul with the swanta thus because the swanta mail is seen m the 
SutiaV 1 32, it must be infci red that the ipplicabihtv of the adhikma 
A 1 30 (which also was marled with the swauti) lus ceased — 
Patanjah Jsow, has not KUjajana sanl, ‘But theie is no 1 novvin 0 
how far an adlul ua goes * (Quite so hence the) Vat tti! a (conti 
uues) line lesults fiom what is said elsewhere uhatcvei the 
unmet teal mine of the lettei u Inch i s joined [to an adhtl ant i ale) to 
as mail} mles Patanjah Ihese woids would line 

been bettci (] noted thus ‘With whatevei miiuencil value i lettei is 
joined ( is anuban Ilia to an adlul aia mle to as main (follow i rig) mles 
the udhil at a applies — Katyyota ‘Tot mstiuce to the Sutn 1 
1,30, tho mute lettei t (the second m tl e bivasutias) is to be joined 
tbciefoieit applies to two subsequent mlcs, aud sumlailj in othei 
adlilha utles —Patanjah Jvow, what is to be done when an 
adlul «i i applies to moie mles, while theie aie fcvvei IcLtus of the 
alphabet 9 Kaijyata (When Patat jah sajs) ‘Fewer (and moic) * 

is this compaiative (liteinllv, is the afiiv of the Inghei degiec, ic 
the ilE\ of the compaiative) used in refeicuce to diUeient species 
(of the same class) * (No,) it is used in an lbsolute sense (Foi he 
meuis) If} on tliinl the rules belonging to the same adhik n i ate 
few, then (}ou would have to tale Ins woids is impl}in n tint) 
the lettcis or the alplubct nnj be (still) fettei on the othei baud if 
3 ou think the letteis aie man / then (lus words would implj that) tbfcrc 
maj bo stdl moic lulcs belonging to the same adhik ua — tnrttila 
If tlieie are more (mles foi the same adlukai a than letteis) the c\ 
picssion pit t befoie — Patanjah - If there ue (moic 

mles foi the svmc adhik u i tl an letteis) Pinim(sa}s the \ uiltil a) 
ought al\va}b to have nude use of the expitssiou j rat befoie tr the 
A nttika ought to have latlici said befoie tilth a uoid follimt y in 
the aiitatfue [1 he N urttil a means that the adlnkli i then should 
h iv e been alwavs indie ited in the Sutia In the c\| ilssioii th it such 
aud such an adhik ua is \ ill 1 l cine i e , goes no fin tl 1 1 thin siieh 
and such i lulu oi vvonl as is the ease cy I i ob II 1 3, II i land 
73, A I 1 an l IS o 1 an l 70 etc] Ought I mini indeed (m such i 
case) to have expiesscd lunisetf thus v \o lie cm 0 h Lint This is a 
mere ijiiLStioa or i doubtful case m 1 iu nil such eases theie nails the 
P iribh&sh i which s i}s tint the solution of thespeenl (diilicultv) icsults 
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fiom explanation, 8 0 fot it does uot follow that because theic is a doubt 
theic is no ciitction (to solve it).’ ” — Kaiyyata . “ The foiegoing woids, 
‘if there are moie, etc.’ mean that P.unm (instead of giving, ( y , Ins lule, 
VI 1, 1, as lie does in the woid angasya ic,‘tlus is the adlukaia on 
base'), ought to have said,* angasya pi ay dvch\ ic,‘ this is the ailhilaut 
on lasc which mails befoie (ic, does not go fuithei than) VIII. 1, 1 
(exclusively).* Hie woids of Patanjah, ‘ought Paniui, indeed, etc,’ 
mean: ought PAmni to lia\c given the contents of the two pi eceding 
VAi ttikas '* ” [Tiieu follows, in the Bhtshva, an obsenation or Patanjah 
on a doubtful passage, which is the subject of Ins comment in its appio- 
pi late place. He continues] . “ What is the put pose of the Sutra-'” — 
lVu ttihu : “That the piopei way of applying an adhikiii a might be 
know li by means of the swauta.”— Patanjah : “‘Pioper way of ap- 
ply mg an adlukara ’ (Just so) (Adhi-Lat a means) an agent placed ov ci , 
oi an act to bo done, placed ovci. Now, at the Sutia I 2, 48, the cvpies* 
sion golauy (used in the A at ttika to this i ulo) must not be considered 
as tbo subject of the adlukaia , for the cxpiession sfil will have the 
swauta Theiefoie, accoiding to the woids of tho A ih ttika (‘ that the 
pi opei wav,’ etc ) those afhxes alone will ha\c to be understood in that 
Sutia (I 2,18) which fall undei the head sf»/, and, nccotdiug to tho 
Vftittika’ft own woids, there is no defect ni the Sutia 1.2,18” (To 
undeistaud this lattei lllustiation of out lule, it is necc-sary to know 
that Ktityaymia, in giv mg the VAi ttika yutdiiyrahanaui Li imuvi Ithjui - 
tham, to tho Sutia I 2, 48, intends to point out nil omission m the rule 
of lVimm l’atanjah, howc\ci, shows that the swauta o\ci stu hi this 
l ulc obuates the punctiliousness of the Vm ttika, and ho thucfoio 
taunts KntvAy ana, as well oil this occasion as when lie comments on 
I. 2, 18, foi not Iming understood ‘the piopei wa\ of ipplytngthc ndhl- 
I aia,’ In lepeating to lnm his own criticisms on tho Sutia of thcpiisent 
discussion Then follow othci dlustiations of Patanjah ns to the proper 
w iv of applying an adiitkilra, which it is not accessary foi om iminc- 
dialc pin post to add to the fmcjolng tianslation) 

rill ( o\IMl M \ll\ Ot 1III/»I GltAMM\MA\S 1»W>VJ,S THAI I'WIMs 
MVNMttOl DH1MN0 AN VJJIIIK \UA WOULD II VA L 111.1 N 
IMlO-NlJJU W1JJIOIT WJI1T1M. 

'I lie pass 1 li »\c ghen hue fiom the * (.fruit Comment uy " on 
Paipnl,- and whu.li Ilia) serve too tis a spec imeii of Hie manner hi width 
the two gr iminatic il Sami'*, Kulyuvaii i and Patauj ih, serutini/cd cvciy 
doubtful word of the Sutras,— will line show ii that tho rule of PAijIm, 
v hich teaches the manner of dcllnhig an adhfldm, or lie idmg ndc, !•* 
interpret* d b) them ns being based on l/u a jiplt nation of wi l tiny to his 
U r mi nolog v 1 litre arc three modes, us wt leal u from them (ami tin 
fuel »**, of eonrse, full) home out hv the bn trim themselves), b\ width 

~ * PTTHtm ■ Tie word njI r 7R “« M'lanall n**|siUflii «1 In If ** hitn»liic|I *n 
«>l l'jtai Jail tnTTroTTSR njT»otrt *rtfh l • *{ 14- 

i all n h (,I«Ir k an in.Unri. j,(vin,r a mm ter ln»Uu<«, ar I » i| j J.rii ? tl >s 
<JU( tkal « ij less I m < f a ntntcuc* allllrv It rr«* l<g» tl« r 
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Piimm indicates a heading-rule in Ins giammar. The one consists in 
}ns using the word jmik, “befoie,” with a word following in the abla- 
tive, J>r which expression he implies that the heading continues tip to 
that xx oid, w Inch will occm in a latci Sutra. Anothei mode of Ins 
is metelj to indicate the heading, the extent of whica is Mien, as 
the BMshx a sax s, matter of “explanation.” His third and last inode 
consists in putting the sign of a swaiita,— nhich ti as not intended 
for pronunciation,— not mei anj word of tlic Sutra, aibitiarih, as 
Di. Boelitlingk imigmes, but, as common sense w ottld suggest, over 
that word which is the heading, as oxei the word stri, in the 
Sutia T. 2, 48 KUiavana, moieoxei, indicates (In the expression 
bhflyctsi), and Patanjah expiessly states, that in those cases in 
which the numbei of Sutras coinpnsed under an ndhiklia did not 
exceed the numbei of the letters of the alphabet, a lettci representing 
a numerical xalue (without, or course, being “ the bearet of a swarita"), 
was added to indicate tire extent of the adhik/tra ; and from the example 
given hx Kaixjata wemustinfei that tire numerical xalue of the lettei 
was deteimined b\ the position it lias in the 6ixasutras, since i is to 
him an equixalent of the figme 2 And tins lepiesentation of flguies by 
letters of the alphabet denies an additional interest from the circum- 
stance that it is quite difteient from the method we meet with at a latei 
period of Hindu piogiess in mathematics and astronomj 41 In short, 
wo see that Pataojali and KAtj Ax ana not merely presuppose a knowledge 
of wilting in Pilmni, but consider the use ho Ins made of writing as one 
of the chief means by it Inch ho has built up the technical st i nctu i c of 
his worh 

I will obxiate, at once, an objection which maj be laised,— though 
it could scarcel v be laised bj those w bo ti eat KntyA} ana as a contem- 
porarj ofPAnun, oi use the Commentaries as direct oxnlence for oi 
against PAmni,— I mean the objection that the comments of KAtx lx ana 
and Patanjah would onlj testify to then ow n knowledge and use of 
xxnttcn accents ; but tint neither necessitates the conclusion that PAqini 
knew and employed, as thej suppose him to Inxc done, written accents, 
noi that lie xxas acquainted xxitli the use of xxnttcn letters for the 
purpose of denoting numerical values Ynd should thei e he nnx who 
attach moic faith to ICaijxata the late commentator on ratanjali, 
thin to Patanjah himself and KUyAxana, they might, perhaps, adduce 
an observation of this giammamn, “that the Sutras of Pamni were 
read in one breath, (without anx regard to accent},” in oi der to mfei 
that the swarita might have lr*en sounded oxei the word which it intend- 
ed to mark as adliiknia. 1 * Such a conclusion, how ex cr, would be in 
validated, not ontj bj tlic natural sense of the passage quoted, but bv 
the remark of the same grammarian, which is contained in the transla- 
tion I have given before, and which states tint the swarita was not 

** Compare tho system of xryibhittn, vlio uses vowels nml nasa]i=0 , la, fn 
pn,ji=l thu,fla ph a ra=Z «fa, ba, la=“ etc See f asson s 7t Itscliri/t, If 

42J IT., “ J inrnal Aslitirpie (t813) vol XVI , p UC ote 

” gmi/jtifa towards the end of tho lntr»vlu"tlon •TIJf'RqtrtJT 

— Another disenvsion on otlhiMm ocenrs Ineidcnlallr in Pitanjib » 
comment on I 1 41 
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intended, mom present case, foi “pi actieal application” Tfciemains, 
theiofoio, to be seen whether tins rcnml of TCaiM'tH is confhmcd In 
analogous facts in Panmi's Giammai 

WRITTEN ACCENTS XXTRr INPISPrNS UJLT TOR PAMNI S fFRMINOLOGN 
PAmm frequently lefeis, in Ins Sutras, not only to giamniamns 
wholme pteeeded him, lint to lists of affixes, and to auangements of 
the \eibil loots, which must lm\c coincided with Ins own teimmologj 
The personal i elation of Pnnmi to these collections 01 boots will be the 
subject of future lematk , it will suffice, at piesent, to show that Panlm's 
woil, and these woiks, were based on the same gi am matical sj stem 
PAmm lefers, foi instance, to a list of affixes which begin with mi; ,a 
wheie the mute lettei u— which has exact] j the same technical xftluo 
m the affix ti it as it would lm\e in Pimm’s affixes ait, no, 01 in othei teims 
containing this anubandha— pio\es that these affixes rested on the 
terminology which goxeins theSutios of P&mm He s peal s of bhmadi t 
ncMdt, tudddt t - in short, of the ten classes of ladicals, just as they are 
gi\on m the DUUupitha, and even of subdivisions of this work, e g , 
diiutndi, push&di, bhidddi , mucliddt, yajadt, i adhnilt , etc ; s * and if theio 
existed a doubt that the expressions quoted, which contain the first 
word of a list, neccssaidy imply the whole list, and in the ordei 
m which the wouls of such a list appeal in tins woik,** the doubtei 


On the tuconect spelling of the uortl »i r if sh 
** , compaic Pimm III 1 1 , 4 73 —This word is sometimes wnttou 

, but wronglj , for tho Sandhi rules apply not only to real words but equalh 
to the technical language of tho Sutras Since 3^1 in is a pada (pfirva 

pada) it has to follow the Saiidlu rule gi\cn NIII 3 82 Reil padas ending In Ijf, 
it is true are rare and pcihaps still raroi as Prst parts of a compound but a word 
becomes on that verv ground tho subject of an exceptional rulo , its first part 
is said to 1 o not but q (I 4 18 i 3) As tl e phonetic rules of tho grammarians 
hespeal tho necessities and predilections of tho Hindu organ of speech technical 
names could not but follow tho general rules of pronunciation, and tl crc Is no cause 
tberoforo to establish an exception for the term 

M Compare eg Pamnl I 3 1 IT 4 72 and 7«i , III 1, 00 73 77, 78 70 81,27 
III 1 5i 3 101 VII l 50 X'l 1 15 X II 2 47 and othei instances winch are quoted 
In tho excellent Radices Lingua: Aaiiserlfcr of II estergaartl 

11 lb is bnroly possible hones or to admit each a doubt for P mini does not 
restrict himself to gonoralh mentioning radicals by giving the first word of tho 
order such as bhtutflt olrli etc be refers also to distinct numbers Thns, XII 
2 50 bespeaks of the four ladicals leginning with and the rule be gfres 
applies to no other four radicals than and tho three radicals which follow It In 
the Dhfitnp (§18,10—2*) lie speaks X If 2 75 of the fhc radicals beginning with 
<f>, and Ills rulo m uls onlv for q> anil tl o X»nr radicals witch follow It In tho 
Dhutnp (§ 28 116 — 1*0) or XU ", 08 of th fioc radicals bo„mnmg with Tp* 
(=TUiUup § 21 50— Cl) or XI I 8 of ll c n x ra Heals beginning with 5^, 
(=T)hatnp §21 1*3— CO) or XI 4 12' of (he acini radicals beginning with qTrp 
(Dli at up § 10, 73—79) etc In nil these Instances therefore tho or lor of tho 1 
radicals In the T)1 atnpatln as roferre l to hj pluhii Is tho nhsolnie condition of his 
rule 
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would have at least to admit that the anubandhas or technical 
letters winch accompany each radical iu the Db&tupUha, possess 
the grammatical value winch is expressly defined as inhering 
in them by special rules of Pamnt. 16 He refers to the Upadesa, 
which is, according to Patanjali, a list, not only of the radicals, 
but of nominal bases, affixes, pai tides, increases of the base and 
grammatical substitutes, all of which are “settled,” as Kdty ffj ana 
say s ' 1 


THIS RESULTS FROM THE DHaTDPaTHA 

Now, if we consult the Sutras which treat of the verbal loots, 
we And, for instance, that, as a mle, a root is tuUitta on the last 
sellable (VI 1, 162) Yet (VII. 2, 10 Panuu states that a radical 
has not the connecting vowel *, if in the Upadet»a it is a mono- 
syllabic and anudatta As the former rule conceinsa ladical, which 
is part of, and embodied in, "a real word, while the latter describes 
the theoretical existence of the radical in the DMtup&tha, we may 
imagine, it is true that for the purpose of grammatical teaching a 
pronunciation of the radical was devised m the Upadesa different 
to that which it has in leal language But, even on the supposi- 
tion that a ladical could be pronounced anmldtta, is it probable 
that Parjim or the authors of the Dhatupatha could have 
lecourse to so clumsy a method for convening the rule implied 
by the term ^anudatta * Would they giatuitously have created 
the confusion that must necessarily arise fiom a twofold pronun- 
ciation of the same ladical, when any other technical amibandha 
would have enabled them to attain the same end v Let us suppose, 
on the contrary, that anudatta, in the Upadesa, does not mean the 
spoken, but the written accent, and the difficulty is solved without 
the necessity of impugning the ability or the common sense of the 
grammarians 

This inference is stiengthened, moreover, by another analogous 
fact, which may be recalled before I give further proof from a 
synopsis of PAnim's rules and the appeal auce of the radicals in 
the Upadesa This fact js contained in the last Sutra of PAnim’s 
grammar, where he teaches that the short vowel n, which m his 
rules is treated as vivnta, or pronounced with the expansion of the 
throat, is, in leality samvrita, or pronounced with the contraction 
of the throat. Tins Sutia did certainly not intend to impose upon 
the pupil the task of pronouncing, during Ins grammar lessons the 
short vowel a in such a manner as no Hindu can pronounce it, or of 
sounding, when learning the propeities of this vowel, instead of it, 
some nondesenpt deputv vowel sound it can only mean that, for 
the sake of technical pui poses defined by the commentators, Pamni 
made a fiction in his grammar, which, of course, he had to remove 
when terminating Ins bool This fiction, however, being based on 


** Compare the quotations in Westcrgaara s Radices, p 342 343 
•' Compare PA mm I 3 2 TI 1 45, 186,4 37, TUI 4,14 18 (the term occurs 
frequently, too, id the Ylrttiha* and KankSs) and see note 39 
6 
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a phonetic impossibility, would be a veij awkward one if it applied 
to oral teaching onlj; it becomes quite unobjectionable if it is suppor- 
ted bj a ivritten text.** 

If a ladical in the Upadesa, sais Panmi (I 3, 12) lias the omrdoffo 
(or up) as anubandha, it is, in general, inflected in the dtmmiepmla ;if 
its anubandha is the sttai ita (or ii) it is, undei certain conditions, inflect- 
ed in the atmanepada ; under otlieis, in tlie poi nsmnijKufn (1.3,72); 
if it has neither of these unubamlhas (nor is subject to anj of the rules 
(1. 3, 12— 77), it is inflected in the jmi asmnipadn onlj (1.3,78). Again, 
from the DJidtupUba we learn that, lot instance, the radicals jy/t, it 
It, vri, bln i, hshi ( sh ), jna, are anudatta (i c , do not assume the connect- 
ing vowel t), but ha\e neither the niiuduttn nor the swarita as annbati* 
d/ia.® * The latter term implies that the sign which beais tins deno- 
mination is added offer the significant element Since, howevei, the 
roots named aie monosyllables t» thcUpadesa, and since it is impossible 
to pronounce an accent without a vowel-sound supporting it, the 
assumption that the anudatta and other accent-onii&nHrPins were spoken 
sounds, would lead to the conclusion that the same veibal loot was 
simultaneouslj anudatta and not anudatta . 60 

If I liad adhered to tlie term inologj of the Dlnltuputha, as it is met 
with in the best MSS of Madlia\a’s conimentarj, the foregoing illustin- 


Oit the pioiiunctation of the uottc! & 

»• I call it a pliouetic impossibility since 9T, if it wcie pronounced would 

assume the properties of sr f but as Pfii xm does not allow such an 91 to occupy the 
same portion of time which is required for the pronunciation of SR, a shot t 9T pxo 
nouncod with the expansion of tho throat, becomes to a Hindu organ of speech and 
from Pdnims point of new, impossible For this reason, Pahinjali, too who on a 
provious occasion had defined tlie letters which occur in tho Upadosa, i c , tho upa - 
dtehtn-mi nnsas pronounced or pronounceable letters [seo note 40] loots upon this 
last Sfitra of P&mni ns merely given to counteract tho effect of tho Upadcsa , Iio 
thus implies that this is the only case in which an upadidita va> in was not pronoun 
ccable 9T 5T (VIII 4 6S)|| 1 

— Kaijjata I JT^RTVIFTT^W. I 

i sararmftr? mm' 3*rf^: I h^t 

STcnprfvni^n^ i snoutHHiy 

*’ Wcstergaard s Radices § 31, 2 1 )— J.C 

*° Other instances may bo gathered fiom Wcstergaard s Radices I must exclude, 
liowcacr some which aro not countenanced by tho host MSS I lmo consulted, those 
cspccialh which arc met with in tho Radices undor tho term 1 or when wo 

rend in the latter work <e g , § 22 and § 31, I etc ) that apr, vjsf , etc , jJlffST, 
sfh*, Mta, itc.aro urul or(§ 31, 10 etc) tiiatmT, 

ctc,aro3^Ton and , I touhl not adduce theso nmlmmilar Instances iu «up 

port of mj conclusions .since Mfldhaa i is certainly right in giving uistoad of tho 
term wWci , the word , as tho anubandha 7T would become 

meaningless, if these roots had, lisidm tho anulundha The term 

Js correctly Indicated l» Westcrganrd and the MSS t >r Instance, of tho roots fipT 
(5 21) RaRn, fafirr, firs, «.,) ijtt, m*, itc <§ :ci gg, 
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tion would have become still more staking ; for, according to them, the 
roots jy«, rj, etc , arc anudatta, and have the udatta as their anuban- 
dha In general it may be observed, that the Sutra I. 3, 78 is apparent- 
ly understood by Madina a and other commentatois as referring to 
loots which have udatta as anubandha . for a root which is neither mw- 
ddttct nor sivaritet, is described by them as uddttet There is some 
reason, how ever, to doubt whetliei the latter term really occurred in 
the Upadesa referred to by Panini ; and as the solution of this doubt, 
in an affirmative sense, would add anothei fact to those ahead v obtain- 
ed, it will uot be superfluous to advert to jt here. 

The misgiving I entertain is based on Panmi’sown terminology. 
He speaks of roots which, in the Upadesa are udatta (VII. 3, 34) and 
miuddtfri (\ I. 4, 37; VII. 2, 10), which are cimtdattet and' swaritet (see 
the preceding quotations, p 33); but there is no trace in Ins grammar 
of ladicals wlncli ate uddttet And this omission is the more striking, 
as the number of roots which are imihed whiffet in the present MSS. 
of the Db&tup&tha is considerable. Nor it is satisfactory explained 
by the negative tenor of the Sutra I 3, 78, since there is no other 
instance in Pdnini’s work of a technical and important term being given 
\aguely and mferentiallj 

If, however, we apply to the present case the conclusions we have 
been already compelled to diaw as to PAmm’s Iiav mg used accents as 
written sigus, we may surmise the reason w-hy udattet is not amongst 
the terms employed by tins grammanau Of the three accents, 
irdottn, s wo ri to and anudatta , the two lattei ouly are marked m the 
prmcpal Vaidik writings, the stua i ita being indicated by a perpendicu- 
lar hue over the syllable, the anudatta by a horizontal line undent. 
The syllable not marked is uildlti It is possible, therefore, to say 
that a radical or syllable which is not marked is udatta, and that one 
with a honzontal stroke under it is anudatta ; it is possible, too, to 
speak of a line added undei or ov ei the last letter or the radical ; but it is 
surely impossible to call that * addition’ ( anubandha ) which, not being 
visible, could not be added at all Tins explanation of the absence of the 
teim uddttet is founded, of course, on the supposition that the system of 
marking the accents was the same at Panmi’s time, as it occuis in onr 
MSS ot the principal Veda SodJjjI-is , but jt can hardly be doubted that 
this system is as deeply rooted m Hindu tradition as everything else 
connected with the preservation of the sacred books. If then, it 
becomes certain that Pdmui knew written accent signs which were not 
pronounced, it will not be hazardous to put faith in the statement of 
Kaiyyata, that the swauta which was intended as a mark of an adhi- 
k«ra, was also a w ritten sign, a perpendicular stroke, “ but had 
nothing to do w ith practical application ” 

etc (§ 28) etc (§ 29), etc for all these radicals have not tko 

anubandha A proof of the accuracy of the commentators in this respect, is 
afforded by tho instance of the root ^ (§ 24, 7) which is described in the Oh&tupa 
tha as g r g ffl Ntc f ? and represented at the same time as ^Rfrfor they explain on 
this occasion tint the annbandha 3-does not indicate the itumnepada inflection, 
marked by the term bat refers to the effect of the SO tra III 2,119 
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HINDU CATTLE MARKED WITH NUMERALS 


EVEN THE HABIT OF MARKING HINDU CA1TLE AFFORDS PROOF OF THE 
ACQUAINTANCE OF THE HINDUS, IN THE TIME OF PANINI, 

WITH THE ART OF WRITING 

That Panini, as Patanjali tells us, and Katjajana goes us to 
understand, used letters m Ins adlnkara rules for the notation of numei- 
al values, does not follow, we must admit, fiom his own words in the 
quoted Sutra (1. 3, 11), but there is anile of Jus (VI. 3, 115) in which 
lie informs us that the owneis of cattle weie, at his time, in the habit 
of marking then beasts on the ears, in ordei to make them recog- 
nizable. Such signs, he sajs, were, foi instance, a swastika, a ladle, a 
pearl, etc ; jet he mentions besides, eight and five. Now, eitbei the 
grazleis used letteis of the alphabet to denote these numerals, or they 
emptoj ed special figures, as we do. In either case, it is obvious that the} 
must have been acquainted with writing; m the lattei, moreover, that 
the age to which the} belonged had ahead} overcome the primitive 
mode of denoting mniKials bj letteis, and that wilting must have been, 
tlierefoie, aliead} a matter of the commonest kind At all events, and 
whiche\ei alternate e be taken— if even the Hindu cattle paraded the 
acquaintance of the Hindus with the art of wiitmg and of maiking nu- 
merals,— one may suiclv believe that Pnnim was as proficient m writing 
ns the cowherds of his time, and that, like them, he lesoited to the 
marking of numeials whenc\ei it was convenient to him to do so. 

THE WORDS LOPA AND DRIS, IN TIIF SCTRAS, ARF A FORTIIER PROOF 
THAT PrtMM HAD A KNOWLEDGE OT WRITING 

The absence of a letter oi grammatical element, or even of a woid, 
the presence of which would have been required bj a previous lule, Is 
called by Pilmnl Iopa Theliteial sense of this woid, vvlncli is derived 
fiom flip, “ to cut off,” is “ cutting off” It w ill be conceded that it is not 
possible to “ cut oil” any but a visible sign, and that a metaphorical ex- 
pression of tins kind could not have nrisen, unless the lealit} existed 
Indeed the very definition which PAnini gives of tins term must remove 
wtrj 'AwuV/i, -A Vritat: wr H-e. . “Iopa Vw.-AAv.'.g tM) va VVra w&V 

being seen ” (soil , of a letter, etc ) 81 For, whatever scope maj be given 
to the figurative meaning of the radical "to see,” it Is plaml> impossible 
that an author could speak of a thing visible, literall} or* mctnphoii- 
call}, unless It were referable to Ins senso of sight. A lettci or word, 
which is no more seen, or has undergone the effect of lojia, must, thcio- 
forc, prcviousl} to its lopn, have been a visible or wiitten letter to him 
And the same remark applies to an expression winch occurs several 
times in the Sutras ; forP/lmni speaks moro than once of affixes which 
nro seen, or of a vow el winch is seen in words. 8 ’ 

** I 1, CO tfrv 

1 jxtiMQr relating to II <• nvjstlc al powert o / (lie aljJuilet, front 
n Chapter of <i Dialogue betteern htra and Alrinlf 

•• ir^lll 2, 178, S, m 5, 71-M^ 
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THE “S ED AS YERF PRESERVED IN WRITING AT PaNINIS TIME 

If it becomes ewdent from the foiegoing arguments that Pilmot 
not only tin otc, but that tin ittngv > as a main element m the technical 
anangement of Ins rules, it maj not be superfluous to ask, whether 
the sacred texts had been committed to wilting at the time at which 
he li\ed, or whether thej weie ptesened then b\ memoi r onlj ? Tint 
the meie fact of learning the Veda does not disprove the possibility 
of its haung been preserved bj written letters also, is clear enough, 
and is mdirectlj acknowledged bj Mullei lumself 8 ’ He quotes, it is 
true, a passage from the Malilbhftrnta, and one from KumftnlVs 
Vnrttikas, which condemn, the one the writing of the Veda, 


RTHfa A I 3, 137 III 2, 101 — ^TCTJ^rsfv SPpd V 3, II 

—Though in the foregoing observations no conclusion of mino is founded on state 
ments of tho later grammarians alone, it nny not be without some interest to 
mention now that these grammarians do not seem to ha\o conceived as much as the 
idea of Panim s grammar ever hawng existed except in writing For Kaiyyata 
amongst others, refers to a written text of this grammar, oven when there Is no 
necessity whatever of making allusion to snch a circumstance We must infer, there 
fire, that it was a matter of course to him to look upon Paninis rules as hawng been 
at all times written rnles Thus m commenting on the vowel Vf of tho pratijalidra 
3T3>, and In adverting to its last letter, he might have simply spoken of a letter 37, 
but ho speaks of a Idtei-sijn 31 ff 37 ? T^IT f^t^T etc ’ — 

And when Professor Muller as we shall presently see, aiails himself of so late an 
authority as the Mim nisu-F irttikas of hum rt In to pro\o or to mako plausible 
facts concerning the highest antiquity I will quote, as a counterpart another late 
work which introduces to ns tho god Sna himself as recommending the uritmg and 
wearing of grammatical torts as a means for the attainment of boons and tho 
prevention of evils I need not add that I look upon neither work as a sufficient 
authority to settle the points of tho present discussion Tho passigo alluded to 
occurs in tlio chapter of a mjsfical dialogue between feiva and Ins wife, called Jnd- 
uul ludamhardliatya, where fina after having explained to PSrvatl tho letters of 
the alphabet concludes Ins instruction with tho following words 

i hyt i wz 3i 3i mfi 

m qnwd i r ftaniif *mr%r i 

57T *i?wiraT jth ^ c^rmvpnf^ i 

PUl rTV 3lfw « <* if a. man tcrifrs tins grammatical explanation on a 
bird leaf with a mixture of tho yellow pigment Gornchanft and saffron or If ho has 
it written by a scribe with the quill of a porcupine on his neck or his arm or Ida 
head he liecomes alter three days freo“rom all tliseaso and If a wiso nun, 
wishing for progeny reads and retains It attentively ho is sure to obtain a a m, 
who lull be like mo, from his (provionslv) barren wife If a battle f rages), or tho 
royal family spreads terror orifat*gor caascs alarm or on similar occasions, all 
danger vanishes In merely remembering (this grammatical explanation) What 
further shall I tell thee ? ete 

•* History cte p 21** *Tho ancient literatnro of India was continually 
learnt by heart and even at tho present day, when MSS haro become *o common, 
some of It* more sac nd portions must still bo neqnlml by the pnpit from tho mouth 
of a teacher, and net from MSS 
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and the otliei the learning it from a wntten text ; 84 lmt I hold that 
netthei quotation protes anything against the practice of writing the 
Veda at or befoie Panmt’s time Both passages might, on the contrary, 
be alleged to con fit m the fact that the offence of writing the Vedas 
had already been committed when these veises were composed They 
betray it is tine, as we should expect, the appiehension of their authors 
lest oral teaching might become supeilluous, aud the ser\ ices of the 
Bralunana caste be altogethei dispensed with ; but they com ey nothing 
else- not e\en the prohibition that the teacher 01 Gutu himself might 
not ha\e lecourse to a wntten text of the Veda if he wanted to refiesh 
his memory oi to suppoitliis mediation. Nay , we may go further, and 
asseit that by anauthonly ceitainly much older than both the authois 
of this passage of tlie Mahabhnrata and the Mimfinsa-V/irttiKas, all the 
first three castes were distinctly lecom mended to possess written 
Vaidik texts. For, let us lieai what the lawgiver Yajnavalkya says: 
“ All the religious orders must cei tainly ham the desne of knowing the 
Veda : therefore the fiist three classes— the twice-bom — should see it, 
think on it, and hear it ” But how could Ynjnavalky a ordei them to see 
the Veda, unless it coukl be obtained in writing ? 08 And that PAnim.too, 


•* P 502 “In the Mahabb irata we reart ‘Those who sell the Vedas and 
even thoso who write them, those also who defile them, they shall go to hell 
KumSnia says ‘that tnowledgo of the truth is worthless which has been acquired 
from the Veda, if the Veda has not been rightly comprehended, if it has been learnt 
from writmg, or been received -from a bfldra,’ ’ —The passage of the AfahfibhSrata 
quoted by M filler, occurs m the Amisusaiia p verse 1015 1 doubt, however, whether 

his rendering of ^ cjM+l “ thoso also who defilo tho Vedas, Is qnito 

correct It seems to me that it means “thoso who coirupt the test of tho Vedas, 
and that it is synony mous with tho expression which occurs In the 

second act of tho Pinbodlm cliaiidrodayn (cd Brock bans, p 20 1 14, ed Calc p 
l2«, 1 5) The expression ?TJRRf which precedes br a fow lerscs 

(Atmsdstiim p a lG39)ie,‘ thoso who vitiato agreements is analogous Thero Is, 
unhappily, no comment of Nilnlcnpithn on cither of these passages 

1 ixissagc from 1 ojuaialkya, uhich shous that Manuscripts of the 
Vedas existed m Aft f«mc 

“ MSjnai ill 1J1 enirofVfeTTF? JJ I H'd'-'-ifrM’l 

SjtefRSJ X ij nines wara, the modern commentator of X Vjnavalkya, who 

like Rumania is evidently not pleased with tho recommendation of “seeing’ tho 
Xeda twists the construction of tho latter passage into tho following senso tho 
tw ICO- born should first hear (tho expounding of) tho Veda, then reflect on It and 
thus (hi reflection) keep St present (to their mind) In order to Impart to tho 
word “to see tho flgnratiio sense, licarciorscs tho entlro and, it would seem, 
natural ordirof the Injunction which recommends the twice-born first to look Into 
tho Xeda, then to reflect on It, and ultimately to aslc tho teacher to glichlsown 
explanation of It , tho latter becoming of course, moro cflectnal, if tho pupil Is a! 
ready somewhat familiar with his subject — This is the comment of tho \UtdksharA 

HfRTOffrfrRfanrFR fiinrfoiiwRnfa 

utr i it} rqt I vtavh jrtr i[fu I 

frtraSr ft3hn»nsRrf iri^i gf¥FuRr**iTTfa?rt*?rrf s^i wtrjttt- 
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must have seen written N udih texts follows clearly, in my opinion, 
fiom two Sutras, in which he savs . “(the augment a) is seen also in the 
Veda {viz , in other •instances than those mentioned in a foimer lule 
and (the adeSa an) is seen also in the Veda {viz , in other cases of astht , 
(ladht, etc , than those mentioned pieviously) C J It is ou this giound 
that— while disapproving the loose manner m winch the Siddhanta 
kaumudi imparts to the w ord qrantha in Panini’s Sutra, T 3, 75, the mean* 
ing Vcila,— I cannot altogether reject the identitv which is established 
by this continental v between the two “words, though it would have 
been better, m a gloss on PAmm, to have retained the distinction which 
lie himself established for facilitating a clearer understanding of those 
Sutras which lefer to levealed bools, and or otlieis which speak of 
unrevealed ones 

There is but one other question which can be raised in connection 
with the piesent inquiry Mas writing known befote Pamnl 9 

WRITING WAS KNOWN BEFORE P\M\I — UTSIII V SFER 01 
NAIDIK U\MNs 

One word, of fiequent occuuencc m the Vauhk hymns, oriatlici 
the sense which is imparted to it, may enable ns, perhaps, to form an 
opinion on tins difficult pioblem I mean the word Kisfu It is explained 
b> old and modern commentators as ‘ a seer of hymns’ a saint to 
whom those "'aidik In mns leferred to lus authorship, weie revealed by 
a divinity. Tlius it is said in tlio Satapatlia Bialinmnv that the Jtislu 
Vamadeva obtained sccinu the Higicdahimn, IV. 20,1, ot in the 
Aitareya Brilhmana that the Uisln scctiirj tlie Iiy mn II 41, 2, spoke it 6 ® 
Foi reason which will appear from the statement I shall have to make on 
the chronological relitiou of these works to P mint, I cannot appeal to 
these Bralimanas as evidence for the piesent pm pose, it issarer toquotc 
Panim himself, who aKo speaks of hymns winch arc seen (IV 2, 7), and 


M VN, 73, and VII 1 7G TO 

" Compare note 27 I nil tided above to the inalogj a\ link exists between tlio 
tout rested words grind I u-urlJin and kai In j*t lartlut \ftcr having nIiowu that tho 
> ou’r <vus" j ffiTiVeiv 'Uswii r* .’Vrtwivtf Aww* .'.n't 1 / .jwsv .fuuvV? s ivjasxgtr iVimr ifilo 
Pirnishta of the Nirnlta (1 12) VUI U^OTSf^tTlWjtf Sl^TSfq if fUctfsfa 
5f 3 '4*4 3 ft 'In *ai , ul ich is thus rendered l»j 
Mr Muir mlmul al lo work Original Smnknt Texts (col If j> 18S> “This 
reflective deduction of tho sense of tho lijmns is effeetoi bj tho liclp of oral tradi- 
tion an I roasouitig Tho hi mns arc iiot to Ik. mtcrj rcted as isolated (cats, but 
according to thoir context In this | ss-oge the words w^ftmsf? ffTTI ire eijm 
aalent of 

** *at i) \i\ i 2 a affray i - 1,f «r 

Br 9 1 ft^f G> oj arenl-o Ufillcr* “ \n- 

« icnt History p 237 rfisfCT . . fjtfcf fT^Zcf CJf, etc or ( mf i on tl e flrst 
verso of tit Uik pratislkya (i i tho valnabl mliti >n of Mr Reg tier "J uimal \sia 
ti«jo* loin MI 1S5G |> IS|> aiOTT , or \uj> ]ib> aHo on I4ulnl I f I 

, r tl c «nn c on IV 1 7 J etc 
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tins term, we maj fairly admit, on account of Ins using the woid 
srotnao, 10 that he was acquainted with it, anti that the same mode of 
studying the Vedas was already usual in his time Now the contrast 
is marked between ‘ seeing” the Veda and “hearing’ it In metaphori- 
cal language both terms would be equivalent , they would express com- 
prehension of the revealed truth. But there is no metaphor id the 
term “srutt”. “Hearing” the Veda rests on a material fact. Wlij 
should “seeing” the hjmns be considered to re3t on a less solid 
ground 1 

To extend this view fiom Ydska and the predecessors lie 
quotes, to the authors of the hymns themselves, would, no doubt, 
be very hazardous For even on the supposition that the etymology 
proposed by the son of Upamanj u is correct, 7 1 nQ proof exists that 
Ktshi is conceived in the hj mnsas implying the seer of tool els or senten- 
ces He may be there the real representativ e of the Roeh who sees the 
general idea of las prajer or praise, bm fashions it with his own-- 
uninspired— words There are, we may add in proof of this assertion, 
various instances in the poetrj of the Ktgveda, where the poet is spoken 
of as having “composed" (literally fabricated or tenanted), not as 
having “seen,” ah} inn , and they belong undoubtedl} to real autiquitj. 


* II 1,65 andV 2,84 Compare also tbo Ganas to 5 I, 1J0 113 gift in tho 
Gina to V 2 88, and Wtfrt in the Gana to IX 2 138 

On the title JI13I11 

M Tho title of Rislii was, at a later period given to renowned authors, though 
they wore not considered as inspired by a divinity Tho Kalpa works for instance, 
arc admitted on all hands to be haman and uninspired compositions , yet Rumania 
writes in one of his V&rttikas (r 3 10) R I 

TTrftap 3 Hin and again I 

I and *5 tTT^TT^? ujt r 

ZTT^Flf sffVfr JRI , i e, No mention occars of an author of a 
Kalpa work who was not a Rishi , bat all that Rtshis compose is like that which tho 
authors of Mantras compose The word ar»he r/a Is a synonym of eternal, and 

the finality of nrsheyn is vested In tho Kalpa-Sutras , moreover, tho Veda says 
that tho words of Aeharyas hav o authority, and tho Acharjtu who have composed tho 
VcdJngas are deemed Rishls And though these words of his make part of a 
pfirvapaksha, and tho proposition that tho Ralp-v works have tho same claim to 
divine origin as tho Mantras, is refuted by him in tho Siddhdnta his refutation 
merely concerns this latter part of tho discussion but does not invalidate tho title 
of Rishi given by him to tho authors of tho Kalpas Fur as he said on a previous 
occasion ^ ^ STW# ^RpJJT, tho proponnder oven of a Pdrvapaksha 

- should not svy that which is too much at varlanco with trath (if his Pdrvapaksha is 
to 1)0 worthy of being part of a disc ission) Tho titlo Rishi had therefore already 
lost its primitive worth in the days of KumSrila and had undergone tho samo fato 
which is common to titles in general 

** That in HT, tho ^ may bo a profit is coantcnaneed by tho following analogies 
X* (=ra) and OTM, VT, and OTS C (Ctjtfu) and ST (HHijlfa), CcT (respected) 
and m Trespccteib an I WjT (whence (to bo glad) and wr 

and 

7' 
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as they show giefcter common sense. Thus it is said in the Rig\e<h 
(1.171,2) “this praise accompanied with offerings, Maruts is made flit. 
f abdicated ) for you by the heart;” or (VI 16,47): “ w e offer to thee, 
Agni, the clarified butter in the shape of a hymn made (lit. fair icotal) 
by the heart.” or (I. 109,1,2):“. my clear understanding has been 
given to me by no one else than by you, Indra, and Agat ; with it I, 
have made (lit. fabricated) to you this hymn, the product of intelligence 
which intimates my desire for sustenance For I hate heard that you 
aie more munificent gi\ers than an unworthy bridegroom or the brother 
of a bride; therefore, m offering you the Soma, I produce (lit. genei ate) 
for you a new liyron;”oi (VII. 7, 6): “these men who Iiatecleterly 
made (lit. fabricated) the hymn, have increased the prosperity of all 
(living beings) with food.” 115 And when the poet says in a VAlahhilya 
hymn : “India and Varuna, I hate seen through detotioh that which, 
after it was heard in the beginning, you gate to the poets— wisdom, 
understanding of speech ;” seeing is obviously used by him in none but a 
metaphorical sense ,M 


" Compare, for other instances, Muirs “Original Sanskrit Texts, vol If p 208, 
note 163, and p 220 

” Comparo xbid p 220 JFfl'IT I 

In tho same senso 1 fislu s-xys (I 20) SlsJltgdwtfq » 

* the Rislus had an intuitu e insight into duty’ (Mmr, vol II p 174) , and SSyana, 'Vt 
in Ins gloss on Rigr I 103, 7 or on IV 30 0 



PROFESSOR HOLLER HOLDS THAT TIIERE ARE FOUR DISTI ‘'JWWjiFj 
OP ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE, -THE CHHANDAS MAnR! 

BRAHMANA AND SOTRA PERIODS HIS DISTRIBUTION OP 
THE ANCIENT LITERATURE 0\ER THESE PERIODS 

REPUTATION OP HIS VIEWS AND OF HIS DISTRIBUTION 
OP THE ANCIENT LITERATURE 

There are in the Vaidik age, savs Professor Muller (p 70),“ four dis- 
tinct periods which can be established with sufficient evidence They 
may be called the Chhandas period. Mantra period, Brdhmana period, 
and SiUra period, according to the general form of the literary produc- 
tions which give to each of them its peculiar historical character ” In 
the continuation of Ins work he then defiues the Chhandas period as 
embracing tbe earliest bjmns of the Rigveda, such as he conceit e“ 
them to be according to the instances he has selected from the bulk of 
this Veda (p 525 ff ). The Mantra penod is, in Ins opinion, represented 
by tbe remaining part of the Rigveda (p 455 ff ) , and the Brahmana 
period by the S&ma \eda samhita, “ or the praj er book of the Udgatn 
priests,” winch is entirely collected from the Rigveda/' the Samhitas 
of the Yajurveda(p 457), the Brahmana portion of the Vedas, properly 
so called, and “ on the frontier between the Brahmana and Sutra litera- 
ture,” the oldest theological treatises s oi Aianjakas and Upamsliads 
(p 313 if) Lastly, the Sutra period contains, according to him {p 71 ff), 
the Vaidik words written in the Sutra style, viz , the six Ved&ngas or 
tlio works on “ Sil shi (pronunciation), Chhandas (meter), Vyaharana 
(oraminnr), Nirukta (explanation of words), Jyotisha ( asUonomt /), 
and Kalpa ( ceremonial ) ” (p 113 ff ) 

An author lias, in general, the right of choosing Ins terms , nor 
should I consider it necessary to add a remark on the names by 
which Muller designates these four periods of his Ancient History, 
were it not to obviate a misunderstanding which he has not 
guarded agamst, though it may be ol consequence to do so Two 
terms which have served him for the marking of two periods of 
the ancient literature, vtz,Siltia and Brahmana, have been used by 
him nearly in the same sense in which the} occur in the ancient 
writers; and if he embraces more works under these heads than those 
writers would have comprised, it maj be fairly admitted that no 
misconception will result from this enlargement of the original ac- 
ceptation of the words Sutra and Brahmana But if lie designates 
the twb first epochs by the names of Chhandas and Mantra, with 


» Professor Ben fey has pointed oat in his valuable edition of this teda tho few 
verses which cannot bo fonnd in tbo Rigveda (Prof p xix ) This rodnndancc which 
is apparently at variance with tho general doctrino of tho Hindu commentators that 
tho SSmaveda Is extracted from tho Rigveda, proves in reality, that there must havo 
been at ono time another recension of tho Rigveda than that which wo possess now, 
ft fact clearly proved also by W filler « “Ancient History ' 
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the explicit lemaih' that lie Ins made tins dmsion of four peitods 
il accotding to the genet al fotm of the htetaty pioducttous which give 
to each of them its pectiliai historical charaetci ” (p 70), it ran} he 
mfened that, as in the case of Sutia nod Brahmaija, he has chosen 
those Dames in confotmity with the bearing they have in the ancient 
literature itself , that the Hindus wheu using the word3 Ohlmndas 
and Manila, meant by them the older aud the more leceut hymns of 
the Bigveda Such, however, js Dot the case 

MLANING OF THE WORD MANTRA 

Mantia means, as Colebroohe has already defined the word— in 
conformity with the MimausA wnteis — “a piayer, invocation, or decla- 
ration It is expressed jd the first person or is addressed in the 
second, it declares the purpose of a pious act, or lauds 01 invokes 
the object , it asks a question or returns an answei , dnects, inquires, 
or deliberates, blesse« oi imprecates, exults or laments, counts or 
nai rates,” etc “Mantias are distinguished under three designations 
Those winch aic in metie are termed uc/i, those chanted arc sdmnii, 
and the lest are t/njns, sacrificial players in prose,” etc 18 

MEANING Of THE WORD CHUAND \S OSE 01- BOTH THES1 
WORDS IN THf NOTRAS 01- 1 \MNI 

'ihe first meaning of Chhamlas, in the ancient wnteis, ismetio, 
the second is vet so m general, and in this sense it is contrasted with 
the prosaic passages of the Yajtuveda Thus tho Put ushasuHit of 
tho Higveda— tho late ongm of which hymn is proved by its con 
tents— say b 11 “Trom tins sacnflcc which was offered to the universal 

" Translations of tho Rojal Asiatic SocIct\, I p H8 410 — Coin/nro nho 
Jaunimja njaomfin uslira I 4 I (pm n) I TtUTTfFIRUW 

1 HRTfoRR'tRUH 1 rff *37^ Ucft I 

nfo Ni-rJWH 1 vjrjTrfrnfifrmlbTJVim t u II l 7 

nimftT | ijjmq iruti i wfii*/(^ 

1 i tnr tn mftr tffcro 

for i if i fwi^r 1 

nr? snnf«r^ »r rn i ri qin-u ^funf 

i Tnrtrn rtum i 

etc -ii i io 15 tn^tomsvbi •^ir Tmrsr *rtt uni i rfifuFR nrmfa i 

ii » is . . nnr 

E fruuq t ijfKran 

Rigunia (\ no V) nwia^nrJjn urn mtripT si's? i q'Tfft 

Mja » HI* true nnler« qr^ffa with mT’nflfjr, ’ill"* 
word wool 1 “lu 1 >7 mean ** n < tre , I tit It <1 -ex n t u» i ainral H at 11 •* unrr» 
lion « f tl c thr *« Vr»l»*al all lx* Intt rruf t*->l 1 t a won! r-esi Ii S “ mi- [re ’ will* 
on tie «t!er 1 an t tl" aonl \»J ix alone rclgf t hat** leflatl i*t »x t • nl fheflle 
metrical content* if H w %cx!a an Inflated In lUrnct 
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fepuit sptaug tlie Richas (Rig-\ erse®), the Si maos (Simaveda-ier&es), 
t he metrical passages (Chliandas) and the Yaj us winch latter words 
seem to be referable onl> to the two chaiactenstic portions of the 
Yajurteda, since Yajus in general designates its prosaic part. In a 
\erseofthe Atharvaveda it is contrasted, in a snnilai manner, with 
the Yajuiveda, and seems toimph there the veises of the A than a* 
\eda: “From the leinamder of the sacrifice sprang the Uiclias, 
S&manas, the verses (Chliandas), the old legendary lore, together with 
the Yajus”*' In the Sutras of Panini the word Chliandas occuis, in 
rules which concern Vaidik words. one hnndied aud ten times, audits 
sense extends ovcr^ two hundred and thirty -three Sutras; in rules of 
Lins category it means Veda in general, comprising thus the Mantra- 
as well as the Brahmana-portion of the Vfcda, AVhene\ei, therefore, 
such a general i ule concerning a Vaidik word is restricted or modified 
in the Mantra poi tion, Chliandas then becomes contrasted with Mantra, 
and tiius assumes the sense of Bilhmana ; or w lienc\ er sucli a general 
rale is restricted oi modified in the Brahmana portion, Chliandas then 
becomes contrasted with Brahmana, aud therefoie assumes the sense 
of Mantra.’* 

From no passage, howeter, in the ancient literature, can we infer 
that Mantra conveyed oi implied the idea of a later portion, and 
Chliandas that of an eailiei portion of the Rigveda hymns 


’AUtarv XI 7 21 leg STOlfit SWT *73>IT nr I 3^^21371%? 

etc— In this sentence Clihmidas is separated from the word lujiisby the~word 
Pura tn, which here probably implies the legends of the Bnhmanas 

” Tliws it is used by Pimm iu tho general sense of 1 edn I 2 6V , 4, 9 20 81 , II 
3,3, 4, 28 39 73 76 , III 1, 42 50 59 84 123,2,63 88 10j 137 170, 3, 129 , 4 C 
88 117,1V 1, 29 *46 59,3 10 150 4 101 110, etc It is contrasted with Vanfni, 
for instance, I 2 36 (comp 34 35 37) , III 2,73 (comp 71 7J) , with Lrilnnana, for 
instance IV. 2, 66, 1\ 3, 106 (comp 10 1) — The meaning desire' of the word 
chliandas has not been mentioned above as being irrelevant for the present purpose, 
nor was it necessary to give passages from Panini where the word has the general 
sense ‘metre,” such as III 3 «4, etc ,oras base becomes the subject of rales respecting 
its derivatives —Professor Weber has adverted in his * Indiscbe Stndien (vol ■ p 29 
note) to the manner m which Panini has used cliliandat he defines it however as 
meaning first, * desire , then ‘a prayer of desire, p raver mailt a contrasted with 
brahma to, IV 2, CC, then in a more extended sense, even bmhmasr rthain III 2 73 
[or shall this mean asks ho brahmaiionira«irthain * Certainly not, for the word is 
contrasted in III 2, 73 wi*h the word wzunfru of 111 2 71 (72), and implies therefore 
in this SOtra the sense brnhm i to] and then ‘ in the widest sense generally, tieda, as 
contrasted with foke, 6husJu yum and its slot as (l\ 3 103ft) [The latter Instance is 
not happy since it belongs to a 1 arttika of the h.4 « ik < and since tliercarc more than 
a hundred Sutras ol PS mm which might liav c been referred to I ir tho corroboration of 
tho sense t eda} Lastly he savs it means ‘ metre But this reversal of the meanings 
of chi amlas is not only objectionable etvmologically it prevents our understanding 
how chliandas could mean both a poetical and a prosaic passage of the 1 edas Ifence, 
the incidental question of Weber and his conjecture —which could not have arisen if 
ho had started from the general sense 1 tdu which if contrasted (blit only then) with 
mniitro, would In ply the senso Drt lima ta, and i ice icj s4 It seems moreover, ti at 
the sense desire marks the last stage of its development in short, that chliandas 
means 1 metre, 2 averse, 3o a verse as j ray er b. Veda in general, which may 
become modified to Mantra or Brahma > a 4 desire 
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PROFESSOR MULLER ASSIGNS DATES TO HIS FOUR PERIODS 
OF ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE. HIS OLDEST 
*: DATE IS 1200 B.C. 

, » Some very questionable points in tlie detail of this distribution 
’of the Vaidik literature will be noticed by me hereafter as touching 
the ground on which I have raised this inquiry into, the chronological 
result of professor Muller’s work. There is, however, one general 
question which must be dealt with previously. If Muller had contented 
himself with simply arranging his subject-matter as he has done, we 
could readily assent to the logical or esthetical point of view which, 
we might have inferred, had guided him in planning his work. But lie 
does not allow us to take this view, when he assigns dates to these 
periods severally. The “Chhandas period,” hesajs, comprises the space 
of time fiom 1200 to 1000 B.C. (p 572), the “Mantra period ’’from 1000 
to 800 B.C. (pp. 497, 572), the Brahmana period ” from 800 to GOO n.c. 
(p. 435), and the “ Sfltra period” from GOO to 200 B.O. (pp. 219, 313). In 
other words, his arrangement is meant to be an historical one. He does 
not classify ancient Sanskrit literature into a scientific, a lltual, a 
theological, and poetical literature, each of which might have lmd 
its coeval representatives, but he implies by these dates that when the 
poetical epoch, his Chhnndas-and Mantra-epoch, line! terminated its 
verses, the theological time, that of the Brahmnnas and Upanislmds etc., 
set to work; and when this had done with theology, the ritual and 
scientific period displajed its activity, until it paused about 200 n.c. I 
need'scarcely observe that such an assumption is highly improbable, 
unless we suppose that India which, from the time of Herodotus, has 
alwajs enjojed the privilege of being deemed the land of supernatural 
facts, has also in this matter set at defiance the ordinary law of human 
development. But this doubt seems to derlvo some support from 
Muller’s own arguments. Jn the course of his reseni dies lie Jms con- 
firmed the general opinion, that a Sutra work presupposes, of necessity, 
tho existence of a Brahmana, and that a Britiimaqn cannot bo conceived 
•\vf imjilv a. anJlftfJJnn. of. luynns., the. Sninhitil.. Tims. Uin.rjtiuil.fi/dr.n8. 
of Aswalajana would have been impossible unless a Brulmmpn 
of tho Jtigvcda— for Instance, the Aitnrcjn-Bruhmnrja,— had been known 
to him; for lie founds his precepts on it; and such a Brtihmnmi, in 
quoting the hymns of tho jligvcda, Implies, os a matter of course, a 
previous collection of hj mns, a Kigvcda itself. Vet, though lids argu- 
ment is unexceptionable, and may be used, perhaps— not without objec- 
tions of some weight— so as to presuppose in AtfwalAynnnn knowledge of, 
and therefore as prior to him, a SItnavcdaond nTuittirljn Samhiln— 
where is tho logical necessity that the VAjasnnoyl-SamhllA and the 
fcitapalha-Brubmanft (belonging to M filler’s third period, 800-G00 B.O.) 
existed before Aww oIAynna who lived, according to lilm, between GOO and 
200 before Christ? His Sutras would bo perfectly intelligible if neither 
of tho two last-named works hndbeen com|K>8cd at all. And.ngnln, where 
Is the logical necessity that the Uj»aiilhlmds should have l»ccn written 
before thcauthoraof the KnlpnSutms, lheGrnmnmr.cle., since nil these 
worksnrequUe Independent in splrltnnd in substance from tho thco- 
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soph} of Upamshads or Aranjakas. On what ground does Professor 
Muller separate Pfimni from these latter writings by at least 250 years, 
when there is no trace of an} description in tins Sutras, either 
that he knew this kind ofliterature or that his grammar would not hare 
been exact!} the same ns it is now if he had lived much before the time 
of these theological works ? I shall recur to this latter question; but 
I cannot conclude the expression of raj misgivings as to this historical 
division without questioning, too, the usefulness of these dates in general. 
Thej are not founded, as Muller himself repeated!} admits, on anj bask 
whatever.* 0 Neither is their a single reason to account for Ins allot-’ 
ting 200 years to the three first ofhis periods, nor for his doubling this 
amount of time m the case of the Sutra period. He records, it is true, ids 
personal impression alone in speaking of 1200, 1000 j ears, and so on ; but 
the expediency of giving vent to feelings which deal with hundreds and 
thousands of j ears, as if such abstract calculations were suitable to the 
conditions of human life, appears very doubtful, if we consider that 
there aie man} who will not read his learned work with the special 
Interest and criticism which it inspires in a Sanskrit plnlologer, but will 
attach a much higher import to Ins feelings than he himself does. One 
omission, moreover, I cannot leave unnoticed in these general dates, 
since it has a bearing, not merel} on the intervals of Ins periods, but on 
their starting points 

BUT A QUOTATION BY COLEBROOKE, FROM THE JYOTISHA, 

PROVES THAT AN ARRANGEMENT OF VAIDIK HYMVS 
WAS COMPLETED IN THE 14TH CENTURY BC 

Colebrooke, in his essaj on the Vedas, speaks of the Jyotislm, the 
ancient Vaidik calendar; and aftei . having quoted a “remarkable” 
passage of this Ved3,nga,in which the then place of the colours is stated. 


eo “ Ancient Sanskrit Lifcerxta re, p 244 “It will readily be seen, how entirely 
hypothetical all these arguments are As an experiment, therefore, though as no 
more than an experiment, we propose to fix tho years 600 and 200 B C as the limits 
of that ago during which the Bnhmanlc literaturo was carried on in the strange 
style of Sfitras ’ p 435 * Considering, therefore, that the BrShmana period must 
comprehend the first establishment of the threefold ceremonial, the composition 
of separate Brfihmanas the formation of Brahmana charanas and the schism between 
old and new Charanas, and their various collections, it would seem Impossible to 
bring the whole within a shorter space than 200 years Of course this is merely 
conjectural but it would require a greater stretch of imagination to account for 
the production in a smaller number of years of that mass of Br&hmamc literature 
which still exists, or is known to have existed ’ P 497 I therefore fix the pro- 
bable chronological limits of the mantra period between 800 and 1000 BC [Where 
is the least probability of this date?] P 572 “The chronological limits assigned 
to the Sutra and BrShmana periods will seem to most Sanskrit scholars too narrow 
rather than too wide, and if we assign but 200 years to the Mantra period, from 
800 to 1000 B C , and an equal number to the Chhandas period, from 1000 to 1200 B C , 
we can do so only under the supposition that during the early periods of historv the 
growth of the human mind was more luxuriant than in later times, and that the 
layers of thought were formed less slowly in the primary than in the tertiary ages 
of the world —But is 1200 B C. a primary age of the world, except m biblical 
geology ? 
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continues (M.E \ol i p 109 , 01 As Res. uii, p. 493): “ Hence it is clear 
that DhanislithS and Aslesha are the constellations meant ; and that 
u hen this Hindu ealendat was legnlated, the solstitial points weie rec- 
koned to be at the beginning of the one, and m the middle of the other: 
and such was the situation o! those cardinal points, m the fourteenth 
aeutuuj before the Christian cia. Ifoimetlj (As. Res. \n p 283, or 
Essajs, i p 201) had occasion to show from another passage of the 
Vedas, that the coi i espondence of seasons with months, as tlieie stated, 
and as also suggested in the passage now quoted from the JjotisM, 
agrees w ith such a situation of the cardinal points. " 

IVe lia\e evidence, therefore, from this passage of the Jyotisha, that 
an arrangement of Vaidik hj mns must !ia\ e been completed in the four- 
teenth century before Christ; and as such an ariangement cannot 
ha\e pieceded thooiigm of the hymns com pi isedbj it, we.ba\c evidence 
that these In mns do not belong to a moi e i ecent date Nor is there anj 
ground foi doubting the genuineness of this calendar, or for assuming that 
the Hindu astronomers, when it was written, had knowledge enough to 
forge a combination, oi if thoy had, that, in the habit of dealing tilth 
millions of yeais, they would have used this knowledge for the sake of 
foigingan antiquity of a few hundred yeais. Yet the oldest hymns of 
the Higveda are, according to Muller’s opinion, not older than 1200 
before Christ. 

„He has not onlj not invalidated the passage I hate quoted, but 
lie has not even made mention of it. Yet a scholat like Oolebrooke, laid, 
as I hate shown, great'stiess on it : it is ho who calls it “ remarkable;” 
and scholat s like Wilson and Lassen hate based their conclusions on 
Colebiooke’s words. 8 ' Should w e, 'therefore, be satisfied with the 
absolute silence of Milder on the statements and opinions of these 
distinguished scholars, or account for it by the woids of Ins preface ?'* 

PROFESSOR WEBERS SLUR 0\ COLFBROOKE s ACCURACY 

No one, indeed, to the best of my knowledge, has evoi doubted 
the accuracj of Colebrooke’s calculation, but Professor Weber, who, 
in his " Indisclie Studien,” tol. i p. 85, thus expresses hunself “I ft' “II 
myself of this opportunity to observe that before Oolebroohe’s astrono- 
mical calculation (M. 13.1. p 110,201} has been examined once more, 
astronomically, and found correct, I cannot make up my mind, to assign 
to the present Jyotih-f Astras, the composition of which betrays— In 
language and style— a \ery iccent period, any historical importance 
whatever for the fixing of the time when the Vedas were composed.” 
Thus it seems that Professor Weber would make up his mind to that 
effect if some one would comply with Ids desire, and confirm the result 
of Colcbrooke’s calculation. But, we must ask, on what ground rests 

»' soo Lassen s ' Jndtscho ,AKertfiumnfcufldo, I p 717 \\ ilton’H Introduction 

to his Translation or tho Rlgveda.aof 1 p xhHl 

•’Page vl •* Believing, os I do, that literary controversy Is more apt to luipeuo 
thin to advance tho cause of truth, 1 ha\o throughout carefully abstained from It 
Where It seemed necessary to controvert unfounded sLattmonls or hasty conclu- 
sions, l have end ca von red to do bo by stating tho truo facts of tho case, and the 
legitimate conclusions that may bo drawn from thoso facts ** 
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tins desue, which, in other words, is nothin" but a very offhand slur* 
aimed at Oolebrooke’s scholarship oi accuracy 9 Is Oolebrooko a third- 
rate writer, to desen o this supercilious treatment’ Has he, in his 
editions or translations of texts, taken sucli liberties as to forfeit our 
confidence 9 Has lie falsified antiquity by substituting for its traditions 
his own foregone conclusions or ignorance 9 Has he appropriated to him- 
self the labour of others, or meddled with subjects he did not thoroughly 
understand 9 His writings,, one would think, prove that he is 
a type of accuracy and conscientiousness,- an author in whom c\en 
unguarded cvpiessions are of the rarest kind, much more so errors or 
hast} conclusions draw n from erroneous facts But Colebi oohe w as not 
oulj a distinguished Sinskntist, he was an excellent astronomer Lassen 
calls him the prof oundcst judge in matters of Hindu astronoraj , 91 aud 
he is looked upon as such b} common consent Yet, to in\ahdate the 
testiraon} of a scholar of his learning and character, ^Professor Weber, 
simply because a certain date does not suit his taste, **and because his 
feelings, unsupported by any evidence, make him suppose that the 
Jyotislia 4 betrays in language and style a very recent period,” has 
nothing to say but that he “ will not make up his mind" to take that 
date for any good until somebody shall have examined that winch 
Colebrooke had already examined, and, b\ refeiring to it, had relied 
upon as an established fact » 

PROFESSOR W EBER $ SILENCE ON LASSEN S RESEARCHES 
It is but just to add, that three or seven years after he had admf 
nisteied this singular lesson to Oolebrooke, W T eber once more is haunted*" 
bv the asterisms Dhanisthft and Asleslia, and once more rejects their 
evidence as to Hindu antiquity •* This time, however, it is no longer 
the accuracy of Oolebrooke’s statement which inspues Ins doubt— he 
passes it over in silence altogether- but the origin of the airangement 
of the Hindu Nakshatras “ Since,” he says “the latter was not made 
by the Hindus themselves, but borrowed from the Chaldeans, it is 
obvious that no conclusion whatever can be drawn from it respecting 
Hindu antiquity ' •* But he does not mention that Lassen, whose opinion 
will have, 1 assume, as much claim to notice as Ins own, had adduced 
weighty reasons for assigning the Hindu Naksbatias to Chinese origin , 
and had likewise, refeiring to the Veda calendar, observed —“As it 
is certain now that there existed in ancient times an intercom se, not 
thought of hithei to, between the Hindus and the Chinese, and that, 
with the latter, the use of the sieii ascends to a far higher antiquity, 
no objection can be founded on the Chinese origin of the Nakshatras, 
against their having been used by the Hindus at a time which is advert- 
ed to in their oldest astronomical observations on record These ob 
servations belong to the fourteenth century b c ,and it results from them 
that the Hindus at that period dwelt in the northern part of India ” * e 
Indische Alterth. vol I p 824 Ueber the Fortschritte rter Inder in der 
Astronomie inder al tea ten Ze t druckt sieh der g undhehete Kennei dea Oegenstandea 
(Colebrooke a a O II p 447) aaf folgende We se aus etc 

« In an essay on Die N erbindungen Indiens mit den Ltndcrn im Westen, 
Written in April 18o3 ai d printed in the Ind sche Skizzen 18o7 
Indische Skizzen p 73 note 
** Indische Alterthumskande vol I p 747 
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PROFESSOR WEBER AS A PERSONAL W ITNESS OF THE PROGRESS 
OF THE aRYAS IN INDIA UP TO 1500 BO 

But, sti ange to reraai k, a y ear af tei having expi essecl his i epeated 
doubt, Piofessor Webei records lus poetical views on the earliest penod 
of Hindu civilisation in the following maunei “ Fiom the Kabul river 
to the SadaturA, fiom the remotest point of the western to that of the 
eastern bolder of India, there ai e twenty ^legrees, three hundred geo- 
graphical miles, which had to be conquered (by the Aiyas) one after 
the other. Thus we are able to claim, without any fuithei remark, 
1000 years as a minimum time for the penodof occupying, subjecting 
to complete cultivation, and brahmamzing this immense tract of land ; 
and thus we are brought back, to about 1500 B O. as the time when the 
Indian Ary as still dwelt on the Kabul, and aftei which they commenced 
to extend themselves over India ”® ’ 

In short, with fantastical certainty he scniples about astionomi- 
cal facts, and presents fantastical facts with astronomical certainty. I 
doubt whethei this c» itical method will sti engthen the faith of the gener- 
al public in ccitain results ofSanslait philology. 


PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT THE UNIFORM EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE ANUSHTUBII feLOKA MARKS A NEW PERIOD, VIZ, 

THE CLASSICAL PERIOD or SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

“If we succeed,” says Professor Muller (p 215), “in fixing the 
relative age of any one of these Sutrakftras, oi writeis of Sutras, 
we shall have fixed the age of a penodof literature winch fo> ms a tran- 
sition between the Vedic and the classical literature of India" Tills 
infeience does not seem conclusive ; for neither Can the ago of one 
individual author be held sufficient to fix the extent of a period winch, ^ 
according to Muller’s own views, may embrace, at least, 400 years, 
and probably more ; nor lias Muller shown that the older portions of 
the Mih&bharata and, perhaps, the RamAy ana, might not have co exist- 
ed wit'll some, at least, ot the authors oT "ins Btitia period. Ho soys, 
it is true, in the commencement of lus woik (p. G8) “ Now it seems 
that tho regular and continuous Anushtubli sloka is a metro unknown 
duiing the Vedic age, and every work written m it may atonce bo put 
down as po^t- Vedic. It is no valid objection that this epic 6loka occurs 
also in Vedic hymns, that Anushtubli verses aro ficquently quoted In 
the BrAhmanas, and that, in some of the Sutras, the Anushfubh Aloka 
occurs intermixed with Tnshtublis, and is used for the purpose of re- 
capitulating what had been explained before In prose. For It is only 
tho uniform employ ment of that metro which constitutes the charac- 
teristic mark of a new penod of literature.” But this very Important 
assertion, even with Its last restriction, is left by him without any 


,T " Pioncncrn Forschnnffon Qbor clas alto Indion F m Vortrij, lm bertiner wl«- 
oonsclinftllcben Vcrcln gehvUcn am 4 MSrz, 1S54 printed In tho Tndhcho 6bU- 
ren,’ 1837, p 14 
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proof. Tor, when lie adds, m a note (p G9),“Itis remarkable that in 
Pdnini also, the word ido/ais always usedm opposition to Vedic litera- 
ture (Pan IV 2, 06 , IV 3, 102, v 1 , IV. 3, 107), ’ I must observe, in the 
first place, that in nonoof these quotations does the word Slot a belong 
to Pimm ** The first of these instances, where Slot a occuis, cauuot be 
traced to a higher antiquity than that or Patanjvli, the second, which 
coincides w ith it, occurs in the commentary of the late Ivasikaona 
Varttika, the antiquity of which rests on the authority of this work, 
and, in the last quoted rule, the word £fo/a likewise belongs to no 
otlici authority than that of the *>nme Ute coimneutaiy But, in the 
second place, it seems to me that these v ery instances may be used to 
prove exactly the reverse of Muller s views 

PROOF THAT THIS MEW CUsNOT BE VSSLNTED TO -TITTIRt 
AND CHARVkV WERE AUTIIORS 01 SLOKAS 

I should quite admit the expediency of his observation if its object 
had been to lay dow n a criterion by which a class of wmrks might become 
lecogaisable There is, however, clearly, a vast difference between ai 
external mark, concerning the contents of certain wntmgs and tin 
makiug of such a mark a basis for computing pet toils of literature For 
when Pataujali oi the KftSika, in illustrating the rules IV 2, GG, or IV 
3, 102, says that a Vaidik composition of Tittn i is called Taittirlya, bui 
that such a deriv ativ c w ould not apply to the blokas composed by Tittn i , 
they distinctly contrast the two kinds of composition, but they as dis 
tinctly state that the same personage was the author of both And tlu 
same author, of course, cannot belong to two different periods oflitera- 
ture, separated, as Muller suggests, from one another by at least severa’ 
centuries The same remaik applies to the instance by which the Ka 
sika exemplifies the import of the rule IV 3, 107 , it contrasts here the 
Vaidik work with the Slokas of the same author, Charalta 

KaTV wana composed slokas called BIIRaJV 
kAfVATA as karmapradIpa is written in SLOKAS -V k ADI 
WROTE A WORK SAKGRVHA IN 100 000 SLOKAS —ALL THEsG 
ALTHORS WOULD BELONG TO PROFESSOR MULLERS 
V VIDIK PERIOD 

But I will give some othei instances, which, in my opinion corro 
boi ate tne doubt I have expi=ssedas to the chionological bearing of 
this word K&tyay aua, who is assigued by Muller to the SCltra period, 
aud rightly so so far as the character of some of Ins work-) is concerned 
is the authoi of Sio/ ns which are called Bhraja the Splendid Tins 

” The quotations of Muller 3 note to his p C9 are IV I 60 instead of IV 2 00 
and IV 3 103 t insteal of IV 3 t0 T vl but is the worl sloka neither occurs in the 
Sutra nor in the Varttika nor in the commentaries on tl o former quotations I was 
probably right in assuming that they were errors of the press and in substituting 
for them the figures givei ihicharetho nearest approach to them There is in 
deed one SOtra of Pa int where sloA i ancl mail -a are ment oned together »«- the 
Sfitra III 2 23 b it I am not a rare that any conclusion sini lar to that mentioned 
above co tld be drawn from it 
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fact is drawn fiom Pa tanjali’s commentary on Pnmni and ICaijjata’s 
gloss on Patanjah (p. 23 and 24 of Dr Ballantyne’s valuable edition ) 9 * 
Now, the word 6loka, if used in reference to whole woi ks, always implies 
the Anush tubli-sloka : thus Muller himself propeily calls the laws of 
Manu Yajnav.Uk} a, and Partt&tra, “Sloka- woi ks ” (p 86) It would seem, 
therefore, that the Bhrdja-slokas of Kdtyayana were such a work in 
continuous Anuslitublis. A second mstuuce is the Karuiapradipa, which 
is a work of the same K&tyayana, and js mentioned as such by Muller 
himself (p. 235) on the authoiity of Shadgurusishya ; it is wiitten in the 
“regular and continuous Anush tiibh-sloka,” as everj one may ascertain 
from the existing MS. copies of this woik. Vyadi„ or Vydh, who is an 
earlier autlioi it} than Ktit}a}ana (see Mfillei’s History, p. 241), compo- 
sed a woik called Snupi aha , or “Compendium ” in one bundled thousand 
Slokas ; and there can be little doubt that this infounation, winch is 
given by Nagojibhatta, applies to a work in the continuous Anushtubh 
verse 90 And this very Vyadi, I may heie state, will hereafter become- 
of peculiai interest to us on account of Ins near relationship to Pilnmi 
It is evident, therefore, that the “ uniform emploj mcnt of that metre” 
fs not a criterion necessitating the lelegation of a work wntten in it 
to a period more lecent than 200 befoie Ohnst. 

professor Mulder assigns to katyAyana jhe daie 

850 BO , AND CONSIDERS PaRIM TO BE HIS 
CONTEMPORARY. 

The “ writer of a Sutra" which, in Muller’s opinion, maj help us to 
fix the whole period of the Sutia Iiteiatuie, is Katyvyinv ; and if I do 
not mistake his meaning, Panini too For Muller an ives at the conclu- 
sion that Katjfiyana lived about 350 B O., and, if I am right, that Pdmni 
was Ins contemporai} . B 1 The i eason for assigning this date to Kiltjaj ana 


•* Patanjah (p 23) JfR I Sn*R !TTR Kaiyjata (p 21) 

-Nagojibhatta (p 23) SR3TT RTH 

#PI 

” Patanjah (ed Ballantjne, p 48) qWRlRI^:! -Kaiyjata 

$R£ I Rfigojibl.atla £r£t oRlfe^rtf R?R 

—Tins remark concerns the use which is made of tho word bloka in icfer- 
i nco to whole, especially extensile, works Single ie»«esnot of the Antishtubh 
class, aro sometimes also called blokas , thus Kaiyjata calls so tho 4 r./ 1 \erseof 
tl»o Kfirlkl to II 4 85, or IV 4 *>, etc , or the Dodhaka acrscs of tho hfittkGs to M 
4, 12, or MH 2 lOS'and NagojibhStta gives the mrao of bloka to tlio tndravajra 
and Upemlrtiinjm of the K&rikfi to I I, 38 , but I know of no instance In which a 
whole work written in such verses Js simply spoken of as having been written In 
blokas * ' 

M I regret that I am not able to refer with greater ccrtaintj to MQllcr s a lews 
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is contained in tlic following passage of tbe “Ancient Sanskrit Liter- 
ature:” — “Let us consider,” sajs Mallei, aftci Iming established the 
identity of Katy&jana and Katjajaaa Varauiclii(p 210 II ),“the informa- 
tion which we receive about Kiltjajana Vararuchi from Brahniamc 
sources. Somadevabhatta of Kashmir collected the popular stones 
current in his time, and published them towards the beginning of the 
twelfth century uuder the title of Katha-santsAgai a, the Oceau of the 
Riv ers of Stories Hei ewe read thatKnt j aj ana Vararuchi, being cursed 
by the wife of 6iva, was born at Kausambl, the capital or Vatsa. He 
was a boj of great talent, and extraordiuarj powers of memory. 
He was able to repeat to his mother an entire plaj, after hearing it 
once at the theatre; and before he was even initiated lie was able to 
repeat the PratuUklija winch he had heard from Vyali. He was 
afterwards the pupil of Varsha, became proficient in all sacred 
knowledge, and actually defeated Pnnmi in a grammatical coutio\ers\. 
By the mtcrfeience of 6iva, however, the final victory felt to PAnim. 
Katyayana had to appease the anger of Siva, became himself a stu- 
dent ol Panmi’s Grammar, and completed and corrected it. He after- 
on their contemporaneousness In page 1S8 ho writes “ kAtj3yana, the contem- 
porary and critic of Pflnim, p215 ‘Aow, ifPamni li\cd in the middle of the fourth 
century BC, etc ’ [this is tho dato which Muller assigns to kfityfiyana], p 303 
‘ the old K5ty Sy ana Vararuchi, tho contemporary of PS nim , butatp 184hesays 
“at tho time of Katvfiyana, if rot at the time of Pamin"— which clearly implies 
that he here considers Pamni t, time as prior to KStySynnas, since KatySyana 
wrote a critical work on Pamni, the Varttikas, and on p 44, 45 ho observes. 
“If then, Asval&yana can be shown to havo been a contemporary, or at least aft 
immediate successor of Panmi etc , ’ but p 289* “we should havo to admit at 
least lire generations of teachers and pupils first, Saunaka aftor him, Asvala- 
j ana, in whose favour Saunaka is said to havo destroyed ono of his works , thirdly, 
k&tyayana who studied the works both of Saunaka and AsvalySna , fourthly, Patan- 
jali, who wrote a commentary on one of Katyayanas works and lastly, Vyasa, who 
commented on a work of Patanjali It does not follow that KStyayana was a 
pupil of Asvalayana/Or that Patanjali lived immediately after Katyayana bat the 
smallest interval which we can admit between every two of these names is that 
between teacher and pupil, an interval as large as that between father and son, 
or rather larger ’ ho-v, if according to the first alternative of p 4a, AswalSyana 
was a contemporary of Pamni, the latter becomes a doubtful contemporary of 
KStyayana accordingto the quotation from p 230 and if according to the other 
alternative of p 45 Aswalayana was a successor of Panmi, there is, according to 
p 239, still a greater probability that Pamni and Katy Syana were not content 
poranes Again at p 230 ho says from all these indications we should 
naturally be led to evpect that the relation between Saunaka and Katyayana was 
very intimate, that both belonged to the same Sakha and that Saunaka as anterior 
to Katyayana. Gut if Aswalayana is an immediate- successor of Pamni (p 4»)„ 
'and an immediate successor of Saunaka (p 239) Pamni and Saunaka must bo 
*b^nteraporanes , and if Saunaka is anterior to Katyiyana (p 230 and comp p 
242,^ Pamni, too, must liavt, preceded KStyayana Acting therefore on the rule of 
probabilities, and perceiving that Muller three times distinctly calls Pamm a 
contetbi-orary of KStyayana and allows bv inference only this dato to be 
subverted two-and a half times it is fair to assume that he believ ed rather in the 
contemporaneousness of both than otherwise The correctness of this belief I 
shall have to make the subject of further discussion ; hat when I find myself 
compelled to infer from Mullers expressions that PS run i is to him a contemporary 
of baunaka I must, in passing observe that Pamni himself repudiates this conclit 
sion for in the Sfltra IV S 10C which is intimately connected with IV, 3 105, 
PSmm speaks of baunaka as of an ancient authority 
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REFUTATION OP THIS N irw 

Thus, the whole foundation of Mullet's date rests on the authority 
of Somadeva, the author of “an Ocean of [or rather, for] the Rivers of 
Stones,’ who narrated his tales in the twelfth centurj aftei Christ 
Somadeva, I am satisfied, would not be a little surprised to learn that 
“a European point of view’ raises a “gliosf story’ of li is to the dignity 
of an historical document Mullei himself, as w e see, sars that it would 
be “wrong to expect in a vvoik of this kind ‘ historical or chronological 
facts,* he is doubtful as to the date which might have been in Soma- 
dcva’s mind when he speaks of king "Vanda , he will “disregard ’ the f ict 
that KtttjSyana becomes, iu the tale quoted, a minister of Is an da , lie 
admits that a story current in the middle of the 12th century about 
Katyajaua and Panuu is but a * slendei fact ,— in slioi t, he pulls dow n 
eveiv stone of this historical fabric, and yet, because Nanda is men- 
tioned in this amusing tale, he “must place Katyaj ana’s life about 
350 B O 

I have but one word to add. however correct the criticisms of 
Muller on the value or this tale mav be, the strength of Ins conclusion 
would have become stilt more apparent than it is now. If instead of the 
abstract of the story, which he has given, a literal translation of It had 
preceded his premises , for the very form of the tale, aud its incidental 
absurdities, would have illustrated much better than Ins sober account 
of it, its value as a source of chronology I subjoin, therefore, a portion, 
of it, from the fourth chapter of tins work Katv&yana, the grammati- 
cal saint and author of the Katpa sutras aftei having told Khnablifiti 
how once upon a time he became enamoured of a beautiful damsel, by 
w bat feelings he w as moved, and that he at last married the fair Upakost, 
continues as follows “Some time after, \ arslia (who in another tale is 
said to have lived at Putahputra during the reign of Jsanda) had a great 
number of pupils One of them was a great bloc! head, by the i tame of 
Ptimm , he, tired of the service, was sent away bj the wife of Varslia 
To do penance, he went grieved yet desirous of knowledge, to the 
Ilim^laya , there he obtained from Siva, who was pleased with Ins fierce 
austerities, a new grammar winch was the introduction to all science 
iSow became hack. and. challenged. ran tn a disputation. :,ajuL Severn ilava 
passed on while our disputation proceeded When on the eighth da}, 
however, lie was defeated by me instantiv 6ivn (appeared) in a cloud 
(and) raised a tremen lous uproar Thus my grammar which had been 
given to me hv Indra, was destroyed on earth, and we all, vanquished' 
1 y P mini, became fools again ’ 

mt nOFIITUNGK VLRO PLACES PaMVI ABOLT JW) B C 

It is almost needless for me to state, that the profound researches 
of Dr Otto Bochthngh in ins ** commcntarj * on Plnmi, aro based on 
the same Interesting ‘Ocean for the Rivers of Stohes" and Imvo duly 
advocated the same date of Plqims life But ns we have become 
nlreadv acquainted with the rensomnff of the “editor "of I'Aqlni it will 
not appear devoid of Interest to recall lus arguments, which differ In 
sejeral respects from those of Professor Muller. In the RAjatarangml, 
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the Chtomcle of Kashmir, he says (p. \i ), weieadthat Abhmiariyn 
ordered Olmndra and other grammai mns to introduce the gi eat cont- 
inental y of Patanjali into Kashmir. Novi, continues he (p wn), “the 
age of King Ablumanyu, undei whose leign Ohandia h\ed can be ascer- 
tained by various ways, winch all lead to the same result,” viz, to the 
date 100 BO ; and (p win/ “.since u e have found that Patanjah’s 
MahAbhAshya came into general use m Kashnm through Chandra, 
aboiit 100 BO, we are probably justified in pushing the composition of 
this gieat commentary to the Sutias of Panmi, into the year 1 j 0 
Between Patanjali and Panitu theie aie still three grammarians Known 
toils, as we lia\c observed befoie (p xn ; ui~,KAty fly am, tbo author 
of the ParibhAsVs, and the author of the KAtiKAs) who mule contribu- 
tions to the Grammai'of Panim We need therefore only make a space 
of fifty yeais between each couple of them, in order to arm o at the 
yeat 330, into the neighboui hood of which date oiu giaramnimn fs to bo 
placed, according to the Katha-sant-sAgara ” 

PROOP THAT TUP PREMISES WHICH HAVE LED TO IIIS CONCLUSION’ 

ARE IMAGINARY. 

“Eveiy way,” says the Ficnch proverb “leads to Rome but not 
eveiy way leads to truth even in chronology. There is ono way for 
instance, and it was the proper way, which led Professor Lassen 0 * to 
the correct result that Ablnmanyu did not live about 100 BO., but 
between *10 and G5 after Christ As to the triad of grammarians which 
is “known ” Co Dr. Boehtiingk between PAnint and Patanjali, and repre- 
sented to his mind by KAtyAynna, anil what lie calls the author of tho 
PanbhAshus and the authoi of tho KArihAs, I must refer to my subse- 
quent statements, w Inch w ill show the w oi th of tins specious enumera- 
tion. But, when Dr. Boehtiingk required 200 years between Patanjali 
and P'lrnni, simply to square Ins account with tho “ Ocean for tho 
Rivers of Stories,” it would be wrong to deny that ho has rightly divided 
200 by 4; nor should I doubt that ho would have managed with less 
ability the more difficult task of dividing 2000 or 20000 y ears by d, if such 
ad jxrjfJjjvetJatJ font had been required ol him bi that source of histori- 
cal chronology , the (Cntlta sarlt-slgarn 

Professor Muller must have had some misgivings 1/kc my own ns to 
the critical acumen and accuracy of Dr. Boehtiingk ’« investigations 
Tor, In the first Instnncc, he docs not start from the Katht sarlt-stgara 
In order to arrive at the conclusion tlmt.KiUyuy ana Un d fUtyycars 
after FAnlnt; on the contrary, he makes, ns \vc liavo seen, both gramma- 
rians contemporaries; Judging, no doubt, that two men who enjoyed a 
very substantial figlit cannot have lived nt different limes, even in n 
story book. Then he adverts likow iso (p 213) to tho little tnhlnko of 
Dr Boehtiingk concerning Abldmanyu’H date ; in short, he denies tho 
validity of all tho arguments alleged by Dr. Boehtiingk, s iv e those Altfcti 
are founded on the Knlh\ sarit slgarn When therefore he, nnertlu- 
J<*s, wivs (p 301) that the research! » of J’ro/cswir DmJitJingk *’ with 
regard to the ago of IMpinl deserve the highest ertdit,"I am nt a loss 
to understand this handsome compliment, ove n thou gh It stre ngthen 

M “Indlttbo AUerthumvIraiul**,*' It p 41 s - • 
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Ins assurauce (p 310) “that ICatyaj ana’s date is as safe as auj date 
is likely to be in ancient Oriental chronology ,”t 8 


An extraordinary ineto taken by Dr Boehtllugk of the moral and intellec- 
tual condition of ancient India —The uholeof the ancient scientific 
literature of this country would piooe, according to his view, a g gantic 
swindle and imbecility 

’* In reply to this compliment, Dr Boohtlingk makes tho following bow Alles 
was znr Entscheidung clieser Frage beitragen konnte linden wir auf dassorgf iltigste 
zusammcngestellt und erwogen In oinem so oben ercbienoncn Worke von Max Mailer, 
einom Werke, in wolchem fiberraschonde Belescnhoit, Scharfsjnn and geistreicho De 
handlnngdos Stoffcs den Leser m bestandiger Spannnng erlialten , i c , “All that can 
contribute to the solution of this question— (in* , that of the Introduction of writing 
into India) wo find put together and examined m the most carefnl manner, in a work 
by Max Mflller, just published, a work in which surprising acquaintance with the 
literature, acuteness and ingenious treatment of tho snbject-matter, never sudor tho 
reader s attention to flag * The testimonial ho thus gratuitously gives to his own 
1 nowledge of “all that can contribute to the solntion of that question, ' reached mo 
too late to be noticed in the prcvioas pages as they wero already in the press. It 
is contained in a paper of his, having the title 1 Em pair VTorto Zur Frage Qber das 
Alter der Schrift in Indien These “few words do not contain, indeed a particle 
of fact bearing on the question, but much reasoning of which tho following conclud- 
ing passage is tho summary “ bach meioem Dafrrhalten also wurde die Rchnft znr 
Vcrbreihmy dor literature in don altercn 7eiten nicht verwandt wohl abor wnrdo 
sie zum kchaffen neuer Werko zu IlOlfo genommen Der Verfasaer schnob sein 
N\crk nicder lemte es aber dann answondig oder hess es durch Andere memonren 
Nicdcrgcschricbcno VTerko wurden in der alteren Zeit wohl selton von benera nb* 
geschneben, nifigcn aber im Original In dor Familie als Heiligthomer anfbewahrt nnd 
gehetra gchalton worden som Moghcher Wciso vernichteto aber abch dor Autor sein 
Schnftwork, sobald er dassclbc memonrt hatte, urn nicht durch sein Boisplel Andero 
zit verleiton nm sich nicht dcs Vorwitrfcs einer Vcrratheroi an der Pnesterkasto 
sclintdlg zu macheti vietloiclit auch um nicht als gowOlmlichcr Antor, dem dss Work 
nllmihlich untcr den II mden entstcht, zu erscheincn, sondorn als cm inspinrter 
holier, dor ohno alio MObo tlnd Anstrcngnng von seiner Seitc beim Schaffen, ein 
Work in abgoschlossencr Gostalt Iro Goisto ersebant und als oln solcher von den 
Gottorn Bovorzngtcr weitcr lorkUndct Le, “In my opinion, therefore, writing 
was not used In tho olden times for tho proposition of literature but was resorted 
to for tho production of now works Tho anthor wrote down lus work, but then 
learnt. It by heart, m mado others commit it to memory Probably.. works. once 
written down, wero not copied anew in tbo olden time with raro oxcoptlons , but 
tho original manuscripts were perhaps preserved as sacred relics In tho family, 
and kept secret But it Is possible too, that the author destroyed his written work, 
after ho had committed it to memory m order not to sodneo others by Ins example, 
nor to mako himself guilty of tho reproach of troason towards the caste of priests j 
perhaps too, not to appear as an ordinary anthor whoso work grow gradually 
nndor his hands but as an inspired seer who without any labour and exertion 
In producing had seen in his mind a work in a finished form, and as a person thus 
favoured bj the gods had proclaimed It abroad —This reasoning will not snrprLso 
us In the author of a “ commentary on Pinlnl (compare noto 48, cte ) \ot I mast 
ask, wheneo ho derived his Information that it was treason towards the Crlhmana 
casto to write or to prodneo a manuscript * or whence ho has learnt that an anthor 
eoald, In olden times pass himself off as an Inspired seer who was favoured by tho 
god*, without, of coarse being chastised bj his countrymen, as an Impostor’ Vann 
\| M, treats false t as a crime equal to that of killing a 

UrShmsna and lrfj.wraUj* III 2» places It on tho samo level with tho drinking 
of .. .rt»«nn« itnnnrM which crime is expiated only after the sinner has drunk cither 
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That Sanskrit philology should not y et possess the means of ascer- 
taining the date of P&nini'g life, is, no doubt, a senous impediment to 
any research concerning the chronology of ancient Hindu works. 
For Pttaini’s Giammar is the centre of a vast and important branch 
of the aucient literature No vvoilt 1ms stiuck deeper roots than 
las in the soil of the scientific development of India. It is the standard 
of accuracy in speech— the grammatical basis of the VauliK comment- 
aries. It is appealed toby every scientific writer whenever lie meets 
with a linguistic difficulty Besides the inspired seois of the works 
which are the root of Hindu belief, Puipni is the only one, among 
those authois of scientific works who may be looked upon as real 
persouages, who is a Rislu in the pioper sense of the word,- an author 
supposed to Imc had the foundation of his work rovealcd to 
him bj a (h\ mity 98 Yet, lion e\ or no may regret the necessity 
of leaving this important personage in the chaos which envelopes the 

boiling spirits or boiling butter, cow s nrlno, or mill , until fio dies (III 253) Von 
city, moreover, is known to bo one of tho principal features of tlio character of tho 
ancient Hindus, as, in the epic legends a word spol cn or a promlso made, is always 
deemed irrevocable and binding It Is notorious that tlio Hindu authorities did not 
look upon any one ns an inspired seer, except tho author of a Mantra and probably, 
at a more recent period, of a Brahmana Tho Kalpa works were nover considered 
to bo anything but human productions and I know only of one instance, ifc, that 
of Pimm, where the author of a scientific work was supposed to hnvo rccohod It 
from a divinity —In other words, to tlio mind of Dr Doehtllngk tlio whole of tho 
ancient scientific I Herat tiro of India presentsa j Jettrroof a gigantic swindle and fin- 
bocility , on the one side aro tho charlatans who write works learn thorn by licart, 
and burn tho manuscripts in Order to appear in direct Communication with a divinity , 
on tho other Is tho idiotic in t ton which bolides that the Joarnod quacks aro 
inspired seers favoured by tho gods l It is not a little characteristic, but at thosamo 
time very Intelligible that tins * hould bo tho view oT tlio “ editor of PAnini 

Pa i fm looked upon by the Hindus ns a fllshl, in the proper sense 
of thin icoid 

•• Patanjall frequently, thoreforo, makes uso of tho expression “ Plnini sees ” 
when an ordinary author is quoted by him a9 laying or tho like , e p 145 (in Dr. 
IJallanlynos edition) tsi7f HNrftfr I or p 2t0, 

tretfu unwmf n vNsuw 3% vntflRij r sst qurfa h fo«rciflf 

p ci'i, qurft tqryra wiPta^r^Tfr p 7 s?, 

etc tmt P CoS, (tls , Mtyiyana, In his VArttlks* 

to ni 4, too (tn$T gftr 

Tor tl o same reason, when Kaiyyata, lor Instance, speaks of * the author of ll o 
fiatras, rlr, PAnini, Nigr Jlbhattta oxj lains this expression with “Mo, who 
revealed to IVlnlnt the first fourteen f> Iras cy, p 8d TpTPI^I HtMT I VT!jnt *11 
Or whoa KaljryaJa call* PJnlnl, Achlrya Mgnjll hsjta says (j* 129) fJT^l r T"'J' 1 'i! 
r nBi n i q jor P 197,TJTviTqi ftnt Of tho flr*t fourteen or llo Mw tras MgeJI 
I hat t a says 0 St th* y existed from rtcrrltyr, while pjnlnl made tl f re*t Ip 7^3 oil 
Ilalltntynel qiWqppqTTctc 
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Instoncal existence of all aucient Hindu celebrities, it is better to 
acknowledge this necessity than attack faith to a date devoid of leal 
substance and lesting on no trustwoithj testimony. For, in doing so, 
we may feel induced to direct our efforts tow ards an investigation more 
likelj to lead to a solid result,— I mean the investigation of the internal 
evidence afforded by the ancient literature as to the position of Pamni 
relatively to the works which are its chief representatives If we 
could succeed in establishing this position, or, at least, in determining 
the critical means bj which this end could be obtained, future research 
into the chronology of Sanskrit literature would have, at least, some 
ground to build Upon, as well as a test by winch to recognise the place 
that maj be allotted to many important works within the structure 
raised. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN 
PAN INI AND KATYA YANA, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE VARTTIKAS. 

Iu making an attempt m this direction, we feel oui immediate in- 
terest 11a tui ally engaged bj the question whether Panim aud Katj&- 
j ana (the author of the V'uttikas), were in reality con tern poiaues or 
not, whatever be the age at which tliej lived As a substantial re- 
cord of these Vdrttikas is met with in no other woik than tlie“ Great 
Commentaij” or Patanjah, itwillfirst bo necessary for us to examine 
the literature embodied or alluded to, in the MnUabhdsbja, so far as 
it bears on this mquuj, in older to ascertain what poi tion of this liter- 
ature is anterior to Katjajaua, and what portion belongs to lus own 
authorship We maj consult for this purpose, Kao jata, the principal 
commentator on Patanjah; but we need not descend to the recent 
period of the KAsikri, the Siddhanta kauraudi, the commentaries of Na- 
ges'a, Purusliottama, or other Vnttis and Tikas, for all these works are 
at too great a distance fiom the period of Patanjah to assist us in tho 
solution of our problem. 

THE L1TLRATCRE VLNTIONED IN THE MAUaBII VSUVA — 
CIRVMMARIANS PRIOR TO PaMNI S GRAMMAR.— 

AUTHORS OF VaRTTIKAS LATER THAN 
KaTVaNANA 

Of the grammatical wntcis named bj the author of the Mahii- 
blush} a, we pass over those winch are quoted bj PAijnn hhnsclf, as bj 
bis testimony we arc enabled at once to assign to them an existcnco 
prior to Ins Grammar. 8 1 We maj pass over, too, those authorities to 
whom Patanjah adverts when he speaks of a “Sutra of the former’ 
grammarians** , for such an expression on Ins part invariably refers to 
Paqlm’s Sutras, and the substance of the opinions or rules of these 

** Thtijo authors aro \|»i®al» kisyapa Girgj-a Oilava, Chlkmannana.nhlra- 
dwija f>ika{#yana feikalya Benaka Si hot »> ana and those designated by the colloc 
tiro appellation of eastern and northern grammarians Those names have boon 
correctly mentioned ly Dr Rochtlingk \o! II p lu-a 

** kalrya^a calls or tho "former teachers. ' e jr, in his comment on 
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“former ” giaramarians must equally, therefore, have picceded Pamm's 
work, and, consequent!}, the Yarttikas of Kiity ay an a 

The hist category of writings deseiungour notice liere will therc- 
foie be those Vdrttikas and grammatical dicta which are quoted b\ 
Patanjali in relation to Katy ay ana’s own Varttikas. As authors of such 
writings we meet, for instance, with the grammarians of the school ol 
the Bharadwajiyas and Smiiingns, with iimiaiotodota, Vodava , who is 
perhaps the same as this grammarian, with Snun/nS/iOf/nuat, with Khm», 
who is spoken of by Kaiyyata as a predecessor of Patanjali, and an inde- 
finite number of grammarians who are intioduced to us under the general 
designation of “some” 01 “others ” 05 Whether the latter term com- 
prise the grainmaiians' , just named, or other authorities, we cannot infer 
from the words of Patanjali; probably, however, we aie justified in 
deciding for the latter alternative, since Patanjali is a w liter who 
chooses his words deliberately, and would scarcely have quoted his 
authority at one time by name, and at anothei by a general term which 
does not imply that great respect entertained foi a high authority 
But, whatever view we take of the matter,— setting asido those 
giammanans quoted by Patanjali, who will leqmro some additional 
lerouk before we can establish their relation to KiUyuy ana— wo rai) 
see that all that are named must have lived before Patanjali, and aftor 
Katy u.y ana, since all then Varttikas or remains, iccordcil by Patanjali 
aro criticisms on, and emendations of, the Vnrttikns of Kiity fiy ana 100 

tbcthirdtivasatra, on I 1, 4 , V 2,39, M 1,«J, etc Tho word which In tlio 
bense giv cn is a Tatpnrusha, tlic former part of which is to ho understood in the 
bciiso of a genitive, occurs, eg, in tho Uhfislnv to MI 1, 18 , compare also noto 40 — 
And the authorities quoted by Patanjill, under tho name of WUPlf* aro probably 
also meant as" older grammarians, eg, Jn Ins gloss on tho fifth tivasutra on I 1,1 
and 2 18, etc 

” Tho Mtf radtu ]tyaa aro quoted several times in tho IlhasIoa,and in the Calc 
cd /ohi times, HI *. 69, v 1 1\ 1, 79, v 1 , M 4 47, v 1, and 167 v 1 — Tho 

fentnidyos arc mentioned there toll 2 18 v 1— 4 , M 3, 41, v 1, and MI 2,17, 
tho latter quotation, however docs not occur In tho DhfisJoa —A h’! irtird him Is 
mentioned in the lUifisliva to MI *1,1, v C , 1 nifnra nnd Saun/uthfiptmit to MU 7, 
IOC v B An »iin Kaijjata sgloss onl 1, 73 1 ere ho s-ijb Hut Patanjali follows Hi 

the words re rcrrcil to thooj inlon < f All il (Kaiyjafa I 

HI’-'-J+Ul'J 3 ) homo or these qu >t it ions are given by 

pr Uoehtlingk, vol II jp lv Ii The phrase ‘‘tuft TTIf” Is of frequent occur 
rcncoin tie UliSshya t <j, to tho second Hvasfitra to! 1,10,2,30 Cl , II 5 21, 3, «• 

HI 1 27 112 125,2 10J 12", etc c r nmHI fTTir oil . **** 

eg 1 1,57 Mil 2 63 (q'faq . { tn} e <J* I I. I and 2, III 2 

123 and four sets of gratnraarhns aro contrasted by pitinjali in his eomim nt on III 

2 ir vnffi^rk 3^ • 'mv *ro 1 wrntt' qfafafh 1 tm «*; * J 

qSujfnfa 1 tnj - 1 trtofafo l wrr wijj I 

In ext raordinJrj $ jll •gittn of fir ISothill >gk rrl iti e 
to urme author! of \ifrtttl»$ 

uers will l>earewt this cenefoslon Miylyat** third \irttll* 


"* A few In*>t»i 
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THE ISHT1S OF PATANJALI 


Of Patanjali’s Istis or “desiderata,” which aielusonn additions 
to Katyaj ana’s Varttikas, I need not speak, since thej are an essen- 
tial portion of his own Great Ooramentaiy. 101 


to II 2, 18 runs thus • and his fourth tFPT 

(omitted in the Calc ed ) After bav mg explained both, PataHja.il adds =g 

and quotes the fonr Varttikas of the LaunSgas as given 
in the Calc edition Kaijyata is even more explicit on this occasion for he sajs 
I $Hbllldfq*r'{I!I TfelflTcTT * — The Varttika 

of hatyayana to I 1,20 reads hut says Patanjali, the 

BhSradvvajiyas read it otherwise vnTjnfpiT : I ftr%- 

which last compound contains an important improvement on the rule of 


hatyayana.— The latter enlarges Pamni s rule III 1, 89, by this V artfcika * 

trRp^r ^ unfij ^ 13^ « -1 *i, ; but.sajs Patanjali after ins explanation of it. 


which version of the Bbaradwajiyas is a distinct criticism on Katyajana —His two 
Varttikas on VI 4, 15a arc the following and g^^ yu-^ TFlfe- 

cfoiP!Tlf'AW<ldH, hnt the Bharadwajij as improved them m this way (Patanjali 

The bamo Bharadwajiyas have criticised Paulm also, independently of 
Katyayai a, for Patanjali mentions at the Lutra V 1 4 47 

their V arttika SWlffr The mere comparison of their 


Varttikas and the passages quoted, —ill clearly show that these grammarians not 
onlj lived alter Pa 11 in 1 , but also after KfltySyana and that they were engaged on 
the same task which was the object of KStySyana, 11s , that of criticising Pamni 
Hr Bochtlingk, however, Ivol 11 p iv )— when speaking of the Varttikas of the 
Bharadwfi j lyas and ono V arttika of the Apuatas, which improves Pimm s bOtra VII 
3,05, in this manner (quoted 

bythoKisikS not by Patanjali) —draws from them tho twofold conclusion, “first 
that tho grammatical terminology of both predecessors of onr grammarians (Panim) 
was the same, partly at least (dass die i/ramnuttmctie TVrminoIogic bci den beiden 
\ orrptHrjcrti imirrts Gramma timers sum Theil uenujstens die»clbe tjeicesen isl) and 
then, that their original works in time, received similar emendations and additions 
as the grammar or PAium I know not by what logical process either of these 
conclusions could Iw extracted from these V irttikas The passages quoted aro 
obvious criticisms on Pamni aud kityjyana — ami so are the other Vffrttifcas of 
the Bhlradn&jiyas named by Patanjali Thcro is not tho slightest evidence 
afforded by these V Jrttikas that they arc in anj connection whatever with works 
of Bhdradwija and Apmli ami any reasont ig concerning th 3 latter becomes 
theca tore without foundation Or do we dud tl at in India all pupils and descendants 
arc compelled to confluc their writings or remarks to the works of their teat hers 
and ancestors'* and will their criticisms on thc»o latter wore? turn out by some 
marvellous process to fit exactly the productions of other authors alio* 

Another cart rut rdfnary eyttoawm 0 / thh tenter bj which fjhti 
(j met imorjiio*fd into Id nbi 

* • |( w j|] j robably be thought dcslral k that an editor si ould at least under- 
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THE KaRIKaS BELONG TO DIITERENT AUTHORS 

Another category of Ijteimy compositions, which are either 
entirely or partly embodied in the Mali' ibbashj a, are the Kanhas. 10 * 
To assign these \erses to one author, would be as cnoneous as to 
speak of one author of the Varttikas. 10 * Foi, e\en the Calcutta 


stand the title page of the work which he is committing to the press, c\cn when 
editing is merely tantamount to reprinting tho labours of others, faults and all, but 
I fear that this much cannot he said of Dr Boehtlmgk's edition of Pflmru, for, In 
translating the title pago of the Calcutta edition, lie renders “MnAfi and 
justifies this \cision w tho following note (u>l II p \x\yu) “I take 
as a dwandwa, and as synonymous with larihn, because I should not like to 
miss those (tho Kanhas) on the title. Thus, because tho Calcutta Pandits rightly 
or wrongly, did not say on the title page of their edition that their compilation 
will comprise tho Aurikas, but merely stated that it will gno Vflrttikas, Ganas 
Paribhflshas and Ishtis, Dr Boehtlingk lentous, that "since he docs not like the 
omission of tho K&rlkSs is tho samo as Am ihCt Thcro is, indeed, nothing 

strange in this raitomuff of Dr Eocbtlingk , we haao seen already sonic specimens 
of it, and if any one would tako upon himself the ungrateful task of renewing tho 
second a ohmic which lie has annexed to lus “ edition of I’omni, ho would Jmo to 
add a good many more of tho samo quality But if Dr Rochtlingk had chosen to 
consult, by letter or otherwise, tho editors of lus edition of Pfinini, they would In 
all probability liat o told lum that t»MC means a “desideratum, and tint Ishtis 
emphatically so called, and not qualified otherwise (as Ishtis of tho Kflsikd etc), 
designate the I arthkus of Patmijtrii They might, too, ha\o referred him to tho Putin 
chaudnhnvi (tti, which in the Introduction plainly says VTP21THPT , ortoMfco- 

pbhatta, who when rofemug to tho word applied by Kalyyata to tho W»rfM» 
(or Tatanjali to 1 1, 1, omitted in the edition) infof comments 

I cPJT WT But, for aught I 

know they might haao simply requested him to read their own editio n, befo re 
sending it to tho printer, sinco thov have thcmBches written tho word JTT^TuiE’j 
for Inst »ncc, after a Vdrttlka to I 1.0, or after a VUrttlka to 7 1, C8 or 

Vnt? atvrla TifevfcxrgTi *»AVw a.MrtWAa» Vi. II Z, Z% , -A Vv.'a'M viim-t)'. Ui.it In 
none of these Instances can bony nonymoiis with tplfpfT 

*"* It Is almost superfluous to state that I merely speak of tho Ann) ft* which 
nro recorded by Patanjali Those liolonglng to llhartribari, who wrote a glot* 
on Patanjah (tom eg Gn taralnnmahodadhl 

and my subsequent observations on tho I dkyapailfya), as weft os the K4r!l3* 
met with escliwhcly in tlio A\«il& or bnldliinta kanminii, <an hare no bearing on 
the present Intent i gat ion 

t further uirljht Into the ttibie • / the tlnlonoili of Ur /hx-hflfnjl 
’’ Thes© assertions have neserthclcas l»wn mad** by fir Jlo'htliogk, *‘l H* 
p sir, where ho states that “Im tween I'Anltil and Amirs-Mnl a there are stilt 
four grammarians MtjAyana tie author of tho Parlbliishis, the author <f G-e 
KtrSkSs, and Patanjali , nnd p xrlil xlx , wh«n’h© state* that < arh couj I© •! 
these gramma riant may t« heparated from one anoth< r by a »| are <f fifty years 
1 « ?©j>eat*, ** as w e lave observed show (p xlv), tl«re or* l-tw*-«n Patanjall an 1 
piolnl *1111 three grammarian* kuonti t< «», who made r« nlrlbutl ms to ti e grammar 
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edition ot PAipm enable? us to see, at fir<tt sight, in four instances, tliat 
tbej cannot be tbe work of the same author ; and, besides these, two 
other instances of the same kind maj bo found In the “Great Com- 
ment. nj. Ml 04 But, to define the relation or these \er3es to KAtjAjana 
it will not be sufficient simply to state that some of them embody 
the rules of KAtjAiana, while others dc\iatc from them, and others 
again enlarge and criticise the VArtlikas r 101 it will be necessary to 
describe the characteristic features of these KnrikAs such as wo find 
them m Patanjali’s work 

VARIOUS CATFGORIES OF KaRIKaS 


An external, but \ery important mark, is afforded In tlio circum- 
stance that one portion of the KAnkAs is left by PatanjnU entirely 

of Pamm " On pago shx. it is trnc, ho says, “no doubt tho kHrlkiisdo not ill 
belong to tho same author, sinco tho same subject is treated sometimes in two 
different KArikfis in a perfectly different manner, but as ho observed before that 
tho Rink is aro “scattered in aanons gramm rs (jicj, ifr,In tho MahAbhilshya, 
tho KfisikS, the Padamanjan and tho Kanmudi ’ and as two quotations which ho 
adds in corroboration of his statement vis , VI 3, 100 and MT 2, 10, ha vo refer 
once to tho KfisikA and SiddhAnta kanmudi only, wo should bo In fairness bound 
to conclude that, In his opinion, it was tho literary period after Patanjah which 
produced this varicta of authors of tho KArikAs \et when ho prosents us with 
a third quotation, elar , “ Cal od p 2T4,” which clearly points to tho fact tint 
there were different authors of KArikfls «t or before Pataii/alis time, it would bo 
curious to learn how he reconciles this latter quotation with his previous state- 
ments at pages xiv and xix, according to which there is but one anther of tho 
KankAs between Pamni and Patanjah and a personage, too, who lived 60 years 
after the author of the Paribhlsh'ls and CO years before Patanjali ! Compare also 
the following note 

,M Tho Kankas not met within tho Bhashya are, usually, correctly marked 
in tho Calcutta edition with tho name of tbe work whence they have been taken 
thoso not marked, aro therefore, nearly always, recognizable in tins edition as 
belonging to the Mahlbhishya That such Kdnktis of tho latter kind, to tho 
sameSfltraof Pfluini belong to different authors, is indicated in tho Calc od , at. 

I 4,51 111 2, 123 (p 274), IV 1, 44 and 63 From tho Bhdshya we learn it, at 
first sight, besides, in tho two instances, I 2 60,— whero the words Ttpuff e tc. 
are preceded by sn?— *»nd VIII 2 58 whero the latter words precedo tho 
hdrika etc. Comparo the notes 107 108 111 

Three striking instances of the latter kind are the Kirikls to IV 2 60 , Mil 
1 69, and III 2 118 The first occurs at the end of Patanjah s commentary on the 
Vdrttikas of this Sfltra is without comment and contains, for tho greater part new 
matter which is given in the shape of A arttikas in tho Siddhanta kaumodi It is 
omitted in tbe Calc ed , and runs thus WfoST. I 

The Earika to Mil t 69 embodies the Varttikas I, 2, 3 to tho 


same Sutra and V-irttika 2 to VIII 1, 67 but in the latter Katydyana says 

and tbe Kankd enlarges this rnle to sfirfl' (hSgojibhatta Jpjh'fSf'fa 

d- ) The Kdnbd to III 2 118 is thus introduced by Patanjah 

^rrf^° a 1 H giRRPI ^fet (second Vdrttika) 3JRTT 
and by Kaiyyata 1 fO 
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without comment, wlule he comments on anotliei portion in tliesame 
manner as he does on the V\» ttikas ; and we may add, too, that there 
are a few V«ii ttikas which aie not altogetliei without a gloss, but the 
gloss on which is so scanty and so different from the kind of comment 
bestowed on the Vai ttikas, that they might seem to constitute a third 
category of Karikhs ,0 * 

AUTHORS OP THE KaRIKaS NOT COMMENTED UPON BY PATANJALI 

If we first examine the Kni iku$ x vithout comment, we meet twice 
with the remark of Patanjali that “another " or “ otheis, ” have com- 
posed the verse in question, when the Rimka is contrasted by lum with 
the preceding Vfiittiha; and the same iemaik occurs four times, 
when the KSrikit thus intioduced to our notice is contrasted with a 
pieceding Kai t led 101 More definite statements, I believe, are not vol- 
unteered by Patanjali ; but Kaiyyata once tells us, that such an uncom- 
mented Kfinka was composed by the £l o! a-vai ttil o-/ ti i «, or the “ autlioi 
of the versified Vili ttikas and though tins information is not more 
distinct 01 more satisfactory than tliat of Patanjali, it has, at least, the 
meut of having on another occasion elicited the remark of Nfigoji, that 
this authoi is not KAtjfijana. ,0# 

,w 11 it/iont cniy comment of Patanjali wo find the kirikfis to I 1, 10 14 20 *18 70, 
S, 04 ; 4, VI (Kfir. 5-7) —II 1,10 00 , 4, 30 85 —III 1,7 (=V 2, 04 Kfir 1) 22 27 70, 
122. 127 , 2, 3 123 (Ivar. 1, 2 4 5 6) , 3, 1 (Kir 3 ) 150 (=VII 4, 41) , 4, 70 -IV. I, 44 
03 101 , 2, 0 60 (corap the preceding note) , 4, 9 -V 1, 115 , 2, 48 ; 3, 55 —VI 1, 1 77 
(Kar 2) 87 ; 190 ; 4, U4 -VII 1, 18 73 (Kar 2) , 4 40 (Kdr 2) 02 -VIII 1 , 70 , 2 58 

(kfir 3) 59 62 80 108,3,43 — There are Kfinkfis commented npnn by PafcinjilHn Ini 
usual manner, to 1 1, 10 57,2,0 17 18 50 51, 4 21 (=111 3,101) 51 (Kdr l 2 1-4) 
—III 1 112,2, 57. 109 115 1S9 , 3 1 (Kir. 1 2)— IV 1,3 10 18 82 54 78 02 03 120 
105 , 2, 8 45 3, 60 84 134 —V 1, 19 , 2, 39 45 94 (Kar. 2) , 3, 83 —VI 1, 77 (Efir 1) 
103 158,2,1 3,40,4,3 12 22 40 62 74 128— MI 1 9 21. 40 73 (Kfir 1) 00.2, 
102 107 3, 3 80 , 4, 40 (Kir 1) — VIII 1, 69 (comp tho preceding note), 2,25 65 58 
(Kar 1 2) , 3, 83 4 08 — lo the thn d categoi y belong tho Kfinkfis to I 1. 88 (om Calc 
od ) -III 1, 123 2 118 123 (Kdr 3) —IV 2 IS —VI 4, 120 149 —VIII 3, 43 -Other 
Kantfis quoted in the Calcutta edition do not occur in tho Bhashja 

»■' fittr wfsk t&IU 1, 27 WV7 mth t\*& Vfirt- 

tika) , HI 2 123 Kfir 1 3TTC • 1 Jpfe ^fcl I tlfa 

\ si 6^0 6 (contrasted with the preceding VA rttlta 

etc , but tho last Kdnkd, which is introduced by tho words SPR WTI? I ’Wlfa 
JEX5T 5 ft 1 I | fauR*®, !•» «>« 

triitcd with tho preceding Kdr ik Is , at IV’ I 44, after jjqyt ho saja, 9PJ7 Wlf I 
etc , it IV. 1, CD, after RS, ho adds, I m^fq'oo, at V HI 2, 

58, nftor bis words are, SET? ^1? I ^ etc 

1,1 patanjili on IV’. 4, 0 | | 

ote — Kaljyata VUpdPRTRR " 

Kiijyati on the Kfirikds to vi 4, 2z mRnrrtfmT 3 stops’ 

1 .— ' Nlgojiblntta mRl I 

*nqj, 1 Seo also page 75 
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Being here meroh concerned with the question of the relation of 
these KanUs to Kfitv firarui, no flhould'not feel under the necessity 
of examining the contents of the six verses just mentioned, o\en If 
tlicj differed in clnractei from the rest— which is not the case, —for the 
statements alleged enable us, as it is, to conclude that thoy aro Inter 
than Ins Vai tiikas Still, ns the remaining portion of these uncomment- 
ed KAnkiU does not admit of a similar inferenco without an inquiry 
into the evidence which they jield, it will bcneccssarj to observe that 
they fall into two distinct divisions 

One class of them merclv records the substance of the preceding 
V&rttikas These, for the most part, stand at the end or Patanjnli’s 
commentary on the Sutia to which they belong, but some of them are 
also met with in the midstor the discussion of the Bhushja, but only 
when the> comprise the contents of a portion, not of the whole of the 
Vdrttikas to tlieSfitra of Pamni ,0 * 


"* Bach uncommented KlnkSs standing nt the end of the commentary occur at 
tho BQtras IT 1 10,4 85 (Kir 2 3)— HI 1,70 2 3-1 2 48 3 65 (Kfir 3-5) — 
M 1 77 (KAr 2) 87 -MI 1 71 (Kir 21 -VIIT 2 C2 108 J 42 -In (he mirfrtlr of tho 
discussion they occur at tho Sfltras II 1 60, before tho foirth N firttlka and sum 
ruing up tho X irttikas I, 2 1 II 4 8a (K\r 1 being a summary of tl o X irttikas pre- 
ceding tho third N firttika in tho Calc ed ) —Tho summary cl aractor of these Kfirikas 
is sometimes exprossly adverted toby tho c omenta tors Thus at II I 60 haiayata 
observes tPfVXKUj XIWTT , II 4 8o (KAr 1) tnj tjgpJ 

(of what precedes) STRUT II 4 8o (KSr 2 8) URTU , 

III 2 8 #57 1 fdtU SWKUlfofd N 2 48 

etc etc I may hero observo that tho word which Is usually added by authors 
after quotations thoy make from other authors is scarcely over met with after the 
last word of tbeso or any otl crKAnki i There is the following instance which clearly 
proves that no inference can bo drawn from tho prosecco or absence of this word 
after tho Kdrikas in* the Kfirika to III t 7 is identical with tho first KAriki 
to\ 2 04 occurs after tho former not after tbo latter Only ono of tho KA 
rik&s introduced by SUg —a clear instance of a quotation— is followed by this 
word viz III 2 123 (kar 1) none of the uncommented KArikAs except the one 
mentioned (III 1 7 ) has this word after it and among tho Karikas with comment 
it occurs only at III 2 139 It is not uecessary on tho present occas on to make any 
further statement concerning the uso of jjfd in Patanjall i> commentary but compare 
also note 180 — The Calc itta ed tors who unfortunately have cons derel themselves 
justified m giving us Extracts from the Vfirttikas of Katyayana do not enable 
their readers fully to recogo ze the summary character of these KArikAs and in 
placing the Kirikas either at the end or at the beginning they have in this class of 
the EinkAs and still more so in the following classes entirely destroyed all possi 
bility of perceiving 1 o\v these Karikis are sometimes summaries of a port on only of 
VSrttikas sometimes the summary of Patanjall s discussion ard sometimes an essen 
tial portion of his arguments When in the MSS of the Bhashja to judge from the one 
at my command a KSrika wh ch occurs in f he m ddle of the d senssion is sometimes 
— not always repented at the end such a device on the part of Patanjall or as it 
seems more probable on the part of tho copyists is intelligible and deserves approval 
as it is calculated to draw our attent on to the occurrence, m the middle of the 
d scussion of such a verse which usually contains important information But when 
s ich a verso is alwajs taken from its original and proper place and alwajsput either 
at the beginning or at the end for no other reason than that it is a verse such a 
10 



n sticii RarikAs are Later than katya yanis varttikas 

The second class lias not the character of summaries of the VArttikas 
It is an essential pent of the* discussion of the Bhoshya itself , now 
introducing the point at issue with some general remark, then connect- 
ing 01 strengthening the links of the debate by an important definition 
or a new argument, then again summing up the substance of the discus- 
sion itself, and throwing, as it weie, some additional light on it 1 10 

SUCH KaRIICaS ARE LATER THAN KaTYA YANAS VARTTIKAS. 

A comparison of these two classes of u« commented KilrifeAs shows, 
therefore, that while the former might have been omitted m the Great 
Commentary, without any detriment to the contents of this work, the 

method in a book, moreover of that cqnivocal class which gives dribbled extracts 
of an important literature makes the sarno impression on my mind at all events, as 
if an editor of a garbled Shakespeare were to present as first with all the prosaic 
and then with all the poetical parts of the play or tics i/ersl 

0 Uncommented verses of this kind are met with in the Bhishya at or near the 
beginning of the discussion on 1Y 1 44 (^T^T QUTo \ | qft 

HTR 1 etc when he contrasts the following Kflnka-SUR TIRT I 3^1® 

—with the preceding words) IV 1 63 31TNTO)© I *5T 3TrftlH?R I 

which words are contrasted with the Kiriki of another WTT 
WT? I IV 1 161 (ftofclRpqo | ff^etc) V 1 115 

i I i qvm.tfqHmS* to to I 

qw -u qm to fhh i ^ i ^ ^ snzrr,, gijRHftT 

mgror ^fft i ^ o °) , M 2 ioo«7U%^- 

fa i i q-uniaio o) , vir 4 46 Kir 2 (?r i 

^ etc ) —The foregoing quotations which begin with tho SOtra itself, 
will show tho introductory character of these Kirikfls —In the middle of the discut 
sion of tho BbSshya wo find si ch Kirikfls it 1 1 10 (od Ballantyno p 201, 202 to 
wards the end of tho Introduction) I 1 20 (preceding tho fourth Vdrttika of the 
Calc ed ) I 1 38 (the frst Kariki of tho Calc cd , it stands after tho 
Vftrttikas of this ed and is followed by a kflnki of tho third category— 6C0 note 
106 — which is omitted in tho Calc ed ) , I 2 64 (preceding the elghtconffi 
Vflrttika of tho ed ) , III 1 22 (after the Vflrttika of tho ed but bofore 
other A irttiL is omitted there) A 3 53 (Kir I 2 preceding tho ninth Virttlka 
of the Calc el l’atntijal speaks in tho first person) , \ I 4 114 (beforo the 
third Virttlka of tho ert ) VIII 2 80 (beforo the second VrtrRika of tho od )— 
Lncommontcd Kaukfls occnr at the end of the discussion of tho Bhflshya at I 1, H 
38 (the last KSrikft of tho od , tho Calc editors add that this K-irikii* originally 
a \ aid! k passage rcforrli g to HP halyyat.a and Nflgojibhalta havo no remark to 
this effect hut c\cn if tho editors bo right they ought to havo prove 1 first that 
tho Valdik passage in question— a very vagno definition —Is Idor than Pa tan jail s 
Bhishya and not taken from It on I 1 70 4 51 (Kir 6—7) , II 4 86 , III I, 7 
(which occurs onco more in tho middle of tho discussion on V 2 04 as Kir 1) HI 
1 122 127 , 3, 1 Kir 3 isco note 113) 15C (=MI 4 41) . 4 70 . IV 2 0 60 (omitted 
In the Calc ed. , seo noto 103 H3^CToo),V 3,55 (Kir 3—5). VI |,1,VII L 
18,4 02 (where Patanjali speaks In tho first person) , VIII 1, 70 f *, 50 
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Latter x?as indispensable to it. We may loot, upon the summary Kan- 
kls ns memorial v erses, adapted for forming a separate collection for 
tbe convenience of teachers and pupils ; but the independent existence 
of the conuneiitntornl K&nkAs is quite unintelligible, and would 
be altogether purposeless. In short, though there might be a 
doubt whether Patanjali, or some othor grammarian, poetically Inclined, 
had v ersifled the VArttikas, it seems impossible to assumo Hint the 
second class of those Iv&rikAs a as composed by any one but Patanjati. 
It is very probable, however, that the author of the MahabliAsbya 
was not the author of the summary or memorial Kfinkis. For since 
there tuna an “ author of t ersifled KArik&s,” as we learn from Kaiyyata 
aad Nagojibhatta, and as we shall seo that a considerable number 
of the commented K&rik&s do not belong to lus authorship, the 
literary activity of this personage would become restricted to, 
and his fame would have been founded on, less than half-a-dozen lines, 
if we did oot ascube to him more K&rikis than those expressly attribut- 
ed to him by these commentators, or if wo fathered these summary 
KankfLs on Patanjali Whether the “othei ” mentioned m the first six 
instances be the same, or not, as the “author of the \ ersifled KArikAs,” 
I have no means of deciding ; but, at all events, it becomes certain, 
after this brief explanation, that oil the uncommented KCinkns are 
Inter than the VArtttlcas of Kutyiiyana 

AUTHORS Oh 1HE KaRIKaS COMMENTED UPOY BY PATANJALI. 

The KAnk&s commented upon by Patanjali are in one respect 
similar to the foregoing class, but m another wholly different from it. 
As regards an external mark, we again meet heie with “another,” who 
has twice composed a KArikA which is contrasted by Patanjali with a 
preceding VArttika, and twice a KArikA which he contrasts with a 
preceding KankA, the authorship ot which is left without a remark.' ' 1 
Another such KanhA, too, is distinctly ascribed by Kaiyyata to the 
“authoi of the i ersifled 'KAnkAs." 1 1 1 And when we examine the 
contents of this second class of K&rikAs, we again find many which form 
an essential part of the arguments in the discussion of Patanjali 11 * 
Sere, sssteg? sj£y& y /or Jive j’ivma.Uidfir -hay* ad am» 

way the nature of summaries ; they are to all intents and purposes 


1,1 III t 112, Patanjali says VPR I gfa etc , when he contrasts the 

Kftrikft with the preceding Vfirttika , III 2, 109, SITE * etc contrasted 

with preceding Y&rltikas omitted in the Calc ed ,1 2, BO (K£r 2), zivt 
^1^ etC M contrasted with the preceding Kfinkfi ,14 51, atwt VSTf I 
etc (commented on np to Kfir 1-4) contrasted with the preceding Kfinkfi 


1,1 VI 4 22 Compare note 108 

»• Such KSrikSs are met with at or near tht beginning o f the Bhfishya on 1 4, 61 
{the two first K5r of the Calc ed) 111 8 l [Kir 1 2 , the last Kftnkd » left with 
out comment) IV 1,8 B4 78 (the first fonr Kfinkfis stand at the beginning, before 
the first Vfirttika the following nine after the second Vfirttika of the Calcutta 
edition, which, In the Bhfishya, however is the fourth) , 92 165 , V 2, 45 , VI 1, 108 
in the middle of the discussion on I 1 57 , IV 1. 98, X 1, 19 . 2 94, Efir 2 (before 
the seventh. Vfirttika Of the Calc ed) , VII 4, 46 (Kar 1) 
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identical in charactei with the Varttikas of Katyayana, and even 
Patanjahs commentary on them follows the same method that he 
observes in his comment on the V&rttikas 1 ‘ 4 

THE METHOD OP PATANJALI S GREAT COMMENTARY 

This method is analogous to that which lias become familiar 
tbiough the classical comm entanes of Sankara on the Upanishads of 
Medh&titlu and Kullfika on Manu of Sayana on the Vedas, of VijnAne^ 
vvara on YAjnavalkya, and so on Its character chiefly consists in 
establishing usually by repetition, the coirect leading of the text, m 
explaining every important or doubtful word, in showing the connection 
of the principal parts of the sentence, and in adding such observations 
as may be required for a better understanding of the author Fatanjah 
even excels, in the latter respect, the commentaries instanced, for he 
frequently attaches his own critical remarks to the emendations of 
Katyfivana often in support of the \iews of the latter but not seldom, 
too, m order to refute his criticisms and to defend Paqmi, while, again, 
at other times he completes the statement of one of them by his own 
additional rules 


REPETITION OP KaRIKaS- 

Now this method Patanjali stuctly follows in lus comment on the 
Kurik&s 1 am alluding to As they nearly always constitute a whole 
verse and as such a ver«e is generallv too complicated an assemblage 
of words to be thoioughh intelligible without being interrupted by some 
explanatory remark it seldom happens that the comment of Patanjali 
does not begin till lie 1ms given the whole verse in its uninterrupted 
order Noi is it Often that so many words of the KarikA as constitute 
half a verso temam togethei in the Bhilshja though it js obvious that 
half a verse is more likely to afford undivided matter for comment than 
a whole one The rule therefore is that small portions of the KAriM t° r 
the most part of the extent of an ordinary Varttika are, like so many 
V irttikns separately commented upon by Patanjali, and that in all such 
instances we have to gather the scattered parts of the KAriKA from 
amongst the commentatorml interruptions of Patanjali in order to see 
that, put together they form a verse,— a Sloka an Indravajrn a Dodh 
aka, an AryA or ttie like 1 " Tilts trouble we are frequently saved 


M * K&rlk&s of this (loser ptlon occur In tbo Bhfishya nt or n ear the hcjjlnnb 0 of 
the comrocntirv on I 1 19 2 0 17 18 GO (KSr 1) III 2 llo IV 1 10 (the Mrttlka 
of the Calc ed on this Stitra is no V Ailtlka but B1 fisl yal 3 CO 84 151 V S 83 
M 1 77 (K3r 1) 1G8 2 1 S 40 4 3 40 128 MI 1 21 40 73 Kflr 1) 96 2 107 

7 8 (Kflr 1) 80 Mil 1 69 (?| 2 25 Gf 68 (Kflr 1 2) S 88 4 63 — In the middle at 

1 2 61 4 -»i (<=>111 3 161) III 2 67 189 IV I 18 32 (tbo second VArttlka of tho 
Calc ed Is no V firttik* but B1 Ssl \a on tl o last part of tho K&rlkfi) 2 8 (tho second 
X firttlka of tho Calc ed U mlsedltod It runs thus tZ GUlfa 

4„ V 2 89 M 4 12 C 74 VII 1 9 2 102 3 3 (k«r 2 and 8) —To nirdt 

thr end at IV 1 130 —In several of theso Instances tl or aronootler Vflrttikas to 
tho SOtra besides tho K&rlkl wllch Is then the suljcet of tl e whole conmontary 
e 5 nt IV " CO 84 M 4 46 128 VII 1 21 3 86 

» Thotoxtofthe irholr \orso of MrtkSs of this class Is given before ta* 


AUTHORS OF THH COMMFYTFI) KaRIK'vS. 


either b) the authoi of the Gieat Commcutar) himself, or b) the 
atleutive copnsts of lus it oik, as lie or the) usually repeat, at the eml 
or the gloss on the Vftrttikas,tho whole Iv&rikft in its metrical integrity. 
Sometimes, Iiovtcjcr, the) omitted to do this; ami if I ma) judge from 
the cop) of the MahAbhAshia in the possession of the Library of tho 
Home Government for India, the Calcutta Pandits, who published an 
editlou of PAqini, hate, In some instances, supplied the apparent defect 
of this manuscript 1 ** 


comment of Pat iiijah at 1, 2 51 V 2 91 KSr 2,\I 4 4G , 1 III 4 68 Thero occur 
Ini/ verses of tho KArik As without commentntoml Interruptions eg at I A 21 (<=*111 
3, 161) 61 HI 2 67 116 11 1 3 10 S? 93 165 2 8 45 \ 2 39 , \ I A, 3 12 62 
123 Ml I 9 Oft "2 102 107 3, S 86 — doth modes are combined at VIH 3 45 (a 
K3r of the third ecite^utj) where Pataiijali first com nonts on tho toxtof tho first 
KAnkA which Is en without *in) Interruption thou n the first half of thnsocond 
KAnkA then on the aecond half of the necond and tho flrst half of tho third KAnkA, 
both given together then on thesccond half of tho third, and lastly on the flrst 
half of tho fourth Kink A Tho comment on *tlio snoou 1 half of the fourth KAnkA 
follows first After tho words fojj* 3 and then after the words 

V&l —The manner in which tho great tnajorltj of fft ae KAnkftsls Interrupted 
In the Mahlhhlshja may bo gacsscd from a very low Instances which have escaped 
tho garbling process of tho Calcutta editors from I\ 1,120, where the four 1 Artti 
kas aro tho literal text of tho KAnkA and from \ 3 83 whore tho flrst flvo VArttl 
kas constitute tho KAnkA Tho Inj idiciousness of giving these KArlkfls on all other 
occasions without indicating the manner in which thoy havo arisen from a number 
of short \Arttikas rcqoiros no ronark after tho foregoing explanation but this 
proceeding becomes still raoro snb;cct to censure when some portions of the KAnkA 
ore g von as \Arttilas and others are omittol or ascribed toothor works than the 
BhAshva while tho Rank A nevi rtheless {sprinted as belonging to tho Iattor work. 
For it becomes evident that in all such cases tliero was not oven a principle which 
guided tho so-called soloction orquo*atimof tho works wheneo tho VArttikas are 
taken Thus at Ik J 32 tl o Calcutta edition gives tho KAnkA but only tho last 
portion of it as \ Arttika— mistaking moreover, tho words of tho common tarvtfT 
for the KAnkA VArttika which runs thus — 

A similar uus elitiou of tho second \arttika to IV 2 8 and tho attributing to the 
KAriha of the fifth 1 Arttika make it impossible to see that tho VArttikas 2— 6 form 
in the M ulilbhAsliya the text of the printed KAnkA — In ascribing the third and the 
fifth ^ arttika of \ 3 83 to the SiddhSnta-Kanmndi the editors obsenro the 
ong n of tho HArikA to this Sfltra which repeats the text of the flrst five 
VArttikas such as they occur in the BbAshya —At VIII 2 25 the same 
edition does not allow us to perceive more than the flrst stop of the flrst KAnkA, 
while it gives the three KAnkAs in full — I may mention too that thera is no such 
KAnkA In the BhAshya as that printod at\I 4 19 It certainly was very tempting 
to roll up into a bloka the words of Patanjalt which explain the second 

VArttika jj =»*««■», together with the three other Varttikas which belong to KStyA 
yaua but there is no evidence to show that Pitaujvli made this verse uor does it 
occur in tho KAaiki or the Siddhsnta kaunudi — For one Karika Patanjali seems 
indeed to be himself answerable for the Varttikas to VIII 1 69 merely contain the 
material for the first fourth and the second half of the KAnkA winch occurs at the 
end of his Bhashya on this Sfltra It is po sible however under the circumstances, 
that this K&r kA may he one of tho summary class See note 10a 

*• Dr Ballantjnes edition of tl e first PAda of tie flrst AdhvAya of the MahA 
bliAshya and the MS of the E I H which have the four Varttikas to I 1,67 fotV 
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INSTANCES OF WORKS WHICH ARE WRITTEN IN VERSE AND 
COMMENTED ON, IN PROSF, BY THEIR OWN AUTHORS 
The foiegoing remarks sufficient^ express my news on these com* 
wotted KiiUk(U Where the authoiship of “ anotliei," or of the $fo/ro- 
varttil a-1 ara, is distinctly mentioned by PataDjah or Kaiyjata, I see 
uo reason to doubt that the KArikas to which this remark applies are 
neither Patanjali’s nor KStjaj ana's When the KArikasnrc part of 
the arguments of the Bh&shya itself, it seems certain, as in the case of 
the analogous Karik&s without comment, that their author is Patanjali , 
but when the} have entirely the choractei of V&rttikas — which will 
latei be defined- thej aie undoubted!} the composition of K&ty&yana; 
and such, 1 hold, is the view of Kai} 3 ata and Nftgojihliatta also For 
though it is no part of their task to specif} the authorship of the KSrikAs, 
except when such a remark is essential to their gloss, they, nevertheless, 
have done so occasionally ; and when thus we find that they plainly 
ascribe some of these commented K An It as either to the author of the 
Varttikas or the author of the Gicat Commentai}, as the case may he, 
we must be allowed to infer that the} entertained a similar opinion on 
other K&nkAs which would fall under either of the heads I ha\o 
mentioned above . 1 17 Nor need «e hesitate at the idea of a poetical 

(MS iTCqtQT^T fasr J comm | qiajT&T comm gH 

Hlfe I comm xrf^OF*'«T comm • do not repent theso'words with- 

out interruptions in order to show their KArikA nature ; and the same remark applies 
tothoMS with regard to the commented K&nkfis I 2, 61 , 4, 21. 61 , IV 1,5 82 78 
02 03 120 185,2,45 , S, CO IS4 , V 1,19,2,80 45 04 (KAr 2), 3, 88, VI. 1, 168, 4,40 
82 74 128 VII 1, 96 , 4, 48, (KAr 1) , VIII 2, 25 55 58 (KAr 1, 2) , S, 45 , 4, 88 The 
repetition of some of these KArikA YArttikas has no doubt been omitted, because 
Ihe commentary of Tatanjah allowed tho wholexcrse orhalfa a erse of this text to 
remain uninterrm ted (see note 115) In the Calcntta edition all those KArlkfls are 
given in their metrical integrity ^ 

1 Thus, on the Drat four KAnkfiB to IV 1,78, Afipo/ibhflffn observes 

i£?y cnfx(4>£ti —which words, moreover, plainly intimate that there exist 
E&rikfis composed by KAtj Ajaua , or in the latter part of Kaiyyatas comment on 

the KArikA to VI 1, 10S wo read J3IT%!7 *n^l* 1 * 

— In his comment on tho KfirikA to 1Y 3 80, NAgopbhatta, in referring 
to the remark of Patanjali g^qra* ^WTIvqf (which 

words explain tho beginning of the second KArikA) observes 
umtllRumU* * a *‘d on a further remark of Kaiyyata 
On the affix In tho second KArikA to VI 1, 158, Nflgojibhatja remarks: 
u Su g Y f on t bo first KArikA to >1*2,1 fwftl ^ 

«pf on Kaiyyata to the first KArikA to VI 3,46 n ai t r gfdFtfe mfifagnP* 
stfTxrc' , on Kaiyyata to tho second toarth at KArikA I to > I 4 , 12 SR% £ 
etc , on a various reading In the second KArikA to MI S, 86 
etc,— In bis gloss on tho KArikA to Mil. 4 68, Kalyjal* says • 

fry rrr fo - gfa qrfcTwm qftwif^aR 
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Author of VArttikas Not only were whole grammatical works, ancient 
and modern, written in terse, 1 but it is a common occurrence with 
scientific commentator; in India, that they cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of running into terse, even at the risk of endangering their prosaic 
task. TYe need only remember another celebrated author of VArttikas, 
KumAnla, who writes alternately m 6loha and pr030. It might seem 
more remarkable that Patanjali should write in \erse and comment 
upon this himself; but Jfod/iaru affords an analogous instance m his 
Jaimimya-njAya-niAlA-MStAra ; Vtswanatha'PaucMuatia wrote a com- 
mentary in prose, the SiddliAntamuktAt ah, on his metrical exposition 
of the Vaiseshika Philosophy, the BhAshApaiiclichheda; Danajnaruma 
explained in prose lus tersified MuhurtachmUmam; Ford/mnmna"did 
the same with Jus Ganaratnamahodadlu ; and many more instance* 
could be adduced to show that there is nothing striking, or e\en 
remarkable, in the assumption that Patanjali composed grammatical 
verses and commented on them in prose 1 '* 

AUTHORS OF THE KAUIKaS W1TII IMPERFECT COMMENT 

in rnu mauabhasuya of patanjali 

After the foregoing obsu tatioiw, the authorship of those KArikas, 
winch, apparently, form a third category, can create no difficulty so 
for as KettyAyana is concerned They weie neither written by him, 
not before Ins time The mannei in which Patanjali comments on them, 
and their teiy contents, show that they cannot be assimilated to 
K&tyAyana’s Karikas, which, as I mentioned before, are dealt with 
by him in the same manner as the VArttikas in prose. There is either 


' * For instance, the FJninlya SitshS and the RiL Pritisdkhya 

A valuable contribution to these instances by Dr Fttz-Edicard Unit 
n * I owe to tho kindness of Dr Fitz Edward Hall an extract from his M Conti i- 
bttlion foil'd rd 8 an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical system 
which mentions besides Viswanlltha Pancb5nana eleven authors who wrote twehe 
works in verse and commented on thorn in prose As this extract Is, on other 
grounds, of considerable interest I will with nr Halls permission forestall tho 
arrival in Europo of his important work, and here subjoin the substance of his 
communication He names in it, besides the author of tho Bhaska parichchheda— 1 
Jivaraja-DiksJiitu, who wrote tho Tarkj VAsikS (on tho Yaisesblka) in verse, and 
a commentary on it in prose the Tarka tnanjan 2 Vidy&ranydch&rya, the 
author of the N edSntddhikarana mall (in verse) and a prose exposition interspersed , 
1 ProAus'inaiida or Ananfanandakrishna (?) the author of the Siddhantamuktti- 
vfili , 4 1 astidei'O-Brahrrui Prasada the author of tho SachcbidSmndSnubhava 

pradipika 6 Lakshmadharu Kavi who wrote tho Adwaita maharanda , G 
Saiikarorl drya to whom the Atmabodhft is ascribed and likewise a comment on 
it, entitled tjndnabodhini , 7 Sanknuinanda the author of the AtmapurJna and 
a comment on it the Atmapnraua dtpikfl 8 ippayya-Dikshita the author of the 
Brabmatarkastava and the Brahmatarfeastavav ivarana G 10 \allabhocharya the 
author of the IMshtipraiihsmaryfidibheda and a Vivarana on it. and likewise of 
the Antahharanaprabodha and a Yivyiti on it, ll GongadJiarasarasirati, the 
nnthorof theSiddhant sflktimanjan (an bndgement of the SiddhSntaleaa and a 
Prak laa of it, and 12 Oovmdasastnn, who wrote the Atharvanardhasya and a 
commentary on it —All these works (except the first) treat on the Vedlnta , tfaelr 
text is In verse and their commentary in prose 
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scarcely anj comment ou the Kntikas of tins class, or Ins comment 
assumes more the natuie of a general exposition, which is intended to 
work out the sense of the Karika, but not to give, at the same time, 
d gloss, in the usual sense of this woid. 1 * 0 In short, a comparison of 
these KAukas with those of the two other classes, must lead to the 
conclusion that, in reality tliej are no separate class, but belong eithei 
to one or the other. They aie partly Patanjah's own arguments 
expressed m veise and amplified in prose, or the composition of that 
“other” grammarian whom we have encountered before. There are, 
indeed, two of these KAukas which are distinctly ascubed bj Patanjah 
to this grammanan, and a thud which quotes KatyAjana, and cannot 
therefore belong to this author of the VArttikas. 1 * 1 

«® Thns the two half verses of a Kankft to T 1 , 38 (omitted id the Calc* cd ), are 
interrupted and accompanied bv a brief remark, as will appear from the following 
quotation (cd Ballantyne, p 492) jj qrpT ^ 

(first half verso) H fot' I JR ^ I ^ N 

^ ^ T2 (second half verso) 

I 'RipfttRRr — Tho BhSshy*. on the first two half versos 

of the Kdrika to III 1, 123 (which aro left uninterrupted), merely consists of the 
words oil the following portion, 

of the instances I qtlfiq: I TSfta: I sfopi: I • on =qcjwf8j ftfa: of tho 

mstancos Rq: I I and tho like on tho last half verse — Tho comment 

on tho KfinkA to IV, 2, 13 runs thus $HTq?’ Rq: ^mTfJ \ RPlft * 

favqfvT | £|RTR3 VTFjf EFTJ*tff — The whole Bhiskya on the 

KflnkAs to VI 4, 120, is tho following, on tho first half verso 
qrESJJ ifcfc q5uM4,l ; and on the re it, which is given without any interrup- 
tion S?f faff'd RRl — The Kankd to II 4, 149, which also is given entire— 

up to 5TOT, which is preceded only by tho word SlRcTT^ — Js followed by theso 
words — The Bliishya on tho wholo continuous first Kflrlk* 

to VIII 3, 45, consists of theso words nphrreflZf&V I R I 

Sit 5?!: mw i ; on * h0 

first hall of the second, the BhAshya runs Sf **fqe**}fu I 

: qqhfifa j on tho uninterrupted second half and first half of tho third KfirikS ; 

TR *1 ’TTT^ffT 1 q>IRlf | TOW 

STRftfcl 5fq 3 qrn3% ( ; on tho second half cf th<* third 

KJnki q^qTTJxUT^l^Ri qRvM ^ljf^ 33ijm?n3T3: t vraFd W fawtfvf i 
fourth K&nkl, otc 

n« Tho KSrlkSs to 1 1,18, VI 4 149; and Mil 8, 'Z, belong, In nil probability, 
to Pafaafalf, and thoso to III 1, 123, 2, 118 123 (hir 8). IV. 2, IS, and VI 4. 129, 
to tho “other ** grammarians The KJnki to 111 1, 123, Is distlncllv Introduced by 

ItBtanjall with tho word* tm V7%. Tho third KfrJM to JII 2, 123, which ha* no 

other comment than the wonts JTU$fd, I* thus Introduced bj him, to 



pahIbhashAs gi 

PARIBHaSHaS — DEFINITION OF THE WORD ITS DIFFERE^E 
FROM SANJNA 

Another and very important class of grammatical writings fre- 
quently adverted to in the Mihabhlsky a is familiar to Hindu gram 
manaus under the name of ParibhasMs They do not amend and criticize, 
but teach the proper application of, the rules of P mini While the 
Saujitd rides explain the technical terras of his work, the Panb/idsftds 
explain the general principles, according to which the Sutras are to be 
applied Thus, when P mint or other grammarians teach the meaning 
ol the terras Gtina, Vriddh t, Upasarga, Gati, Dwamltva, etc, the rules 
devoted to this purpose are Sanjnd rides, hut when Pamni says, “If a 
grammatical element m the Sutra3 has the mute letter in, this auuban 
dha indicates that such an element has to be added after the last vowel 
of the radical or base with which it is to be joined,’ or if he states, 
“The sixth case in a Sutra means that, rastead of that which is 
expressed by this case, something else enjoined by the Sutra is to be 
substituted,” — such rules are Paribhasha-rulcs 1,1 

DEFINITION OF PARIBHASHA AS GIVEN E\ THE PURUSUOTTAMA 
NRITTI TIKA AND \AID\ANaTHA 

A Paribhfisha contains eitliei a special mark, which enables the 
reader to lecogm&e at once the Sutra to which it refers or it is deh\er 
ed without such a cntetion In the latter case, it is matter of discrimi- 
nation to see w hethei it applies unconditionally or conditionally to a 
gi\en Sutra In explaining foi instance (I I 3) that “whenever Gtina 
or Vrtddhi is the subject of a mle, these terms are used in reference to 
the vowels i, rt, and In only,’ PAmm, by these technical 

terms, gives us the power of distinguishing at first sight, as it were, the 
Sutras affected by this Partbhnsha But when he says (I 1, 54), ‘ If a 
rule is given in reference to something which follows, it concerns 


gether with the two preced ng and the two following \erees 1 

^fet l ^T?T I *T etc Compare note 107 —The 

first K&riki to III 9 118 explicitly refers to KdtySyana in quoting his second 
N firtika to this Sfttra 

,M Compare 111" etc and other biltras marked in the edition , 

and I 1 47 49 and other Sfltras marked there But tho Calcutta 

editors have failed in aeenraey also in this respect Thus the rule I 1 21 
is marked by them as an , bnfc Patanjali calls it distinctly 

*lft+UMI , or I 1 69 ■dl'Trfiy , has their mark , but is called 

bj K&tyiiyana himself a Panbbasha (ed Ballantyne p 763) or I 1 ’’S ifcr HiRlw 
is marked by them bat Patanjali likewise calls it a ParibhSsh* (od. 

Ballantyne p 3i2) 

I lift mint vtfgvqfo I ^ W zbr 

etc 
U 
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merely the beginning of such a following element,” it is for the reader 
to judge whether this Paribhttshu prevails unconditiODallv at, and is an 
essential part of, for instance, rule VII 2, 83, or not. Again, when a 
Paribhasha (I 4, 2) teaches that “If two rules connected with one 
another, but of a different purport, appaiently apply to the same case, 
the latei rule only is \alid,” it is left to his judgment to decide whether 
it may be applicable or not to rule VII. 3, 103, for instance. *' 5 

VAIDYAN ATHA S DISTINCTION BETWEEN PARIBHASHaS FOLDED 
ON JNaPAKA, AND PARIBHASHAS FOUNDED ON nyAya. 

The Paribliashas. however, which aie to be the subject of the 
following remarks, are not those given by Panini himself • they are the 
PanbhSshas met with in the Gieafc Commentary of Patanjali, and have 
been defined by Vindyamtha, surnamed Payagunda, in his gloss on the 
Pa rtbhfish e nd tisekhara of Nftgojibhatia, surnamed the Upadhyaya, ns 
“axioms (the existence and authority of) which are established bv 
ceitam Sutras of Paijini, and axioms (the existence and authority of) 
which are established by the method that go\erns otlier works, but is 
applicable to Panmi also ’ Each of these categories 1ms been taught, 
as tliej state, by ‘oldei grammnimns, in the shape of Sutras;” the 
formci howevei, Vaidy aniUha observes, prevail in number and author! tv 
ovei tlie latter. In othei w ords, these Paribliashas are, according to 
the grammarians quoted, special axioms referring to Paijini exclusively, 
and geneial axioms winch avail for fits Grammar ns well as for othei 
works. The ‘certain” Sutias of Pilqini which indicato that such 
PanbMshas arc in existence aud are required for a proper application 
of the rules, are called Jnfifal a, and the method or other authors winch 
indicates that those Pariblmslms are applicable as well to them as to 
Paijini, bear the narao of Npayn We shall Bee, however, that this 

w» Puruefiotluria urilii {/fcxi on 1 inlnl, I 1 , 3 qft 37377/ tpcfl JTTTT 

m ttt ^ i m (a/s l.i n Ao at, 

rt i m pjRnrm 373*7$ ami 1 

inFafyaUPpii nl fam fiRprirorir s 1 17m 1 tn^far (i i, M) i 
(»ih ti) ffe t' 11 2 S3) tpA$ 1 177 Pni frfaTrrvprr 1 fo/fard 

tnfafa (I * 2) Tstphro tti/nww (comp \n 3 tov facrxfrrt 3 

f£V4R7{ ('IS. t/T8JI7* ) Vrwiftftf T bo explanation of the Kisikl — which In gco<*r»f 
In modi moro lucid and on tho whole not moro extensive than tho compiled r/ox* of 
the Calcutta edition- max thui on tho won! ftgftnvi (f 4 2) EttTVIT Er7(fr7v7 I *777 
51 t? EreraTs: 1 (jw^Eiriur ErrfhTvj . 

«• PanU a§J rndutrUI ant, In tho introduction TpfppT T TT gq ' p sr tpuE t U 1 7 ** 

qnfrFfw juvTr^iiqEr^iEr jtttttRt «nhfa *777 Pi ttEt trfrnrTP'-pftj mPi 
rurOiidihcndufcWafU Aa«iW of a aldjaullhi on thcao xcordi tfnfr¥tf I 
t ffniPi^Tpr r ijvt'ter <rfeirPr / xrx r wfcpj 1 trnwifj irrtrnV 7 
1 twr si trrafsnnmxiEr *rnipi?hTm{ 1 



- paribhashas ^founded ov mtAya. as 


definition* to bo correct, will have to bo modified ; and I may mention, 
besides, that older commentators, Kaiyyatn, lor instance, merely speak 
o( PanbbtlshAs and Njfijas, not of Paribbdsliils founded on Ny&yas ; 
while the nutiior of the Paribhilshendusekliaift liimself frequently gives 
the namo of NjAja to thoso ParibliasbiLs winch* according to his 
introductoiy words, are such as aio founded on Njilja. 13 * 


IMS. E.III.XO. 400 : SjJTo) y y& irvqf fd 

(comp. II. 2, 81, v. 8) | I 


Oh Ihc difficulty which these terms haje canted to the native grammarians. 

Unet itfcul *tate of the CatcuKn edition of Pa ifiil 011 this point. 

1,1 The £/ig?u<parIbhdslt'ier(ttf Is theroforo divided into a gloss on what wo may 
call tho Parihh&shfls proper and a gloss on the J^nqjjon: qft«T<lT: which comprise 
twenty-eight axioms This distinction is somewhat obscured in tho Parihhd- 
siendusekWa, where both categories iro mentioned In tho Introduction (comp. 

0 preceding note), bat nftorwirds treated promiscuously. The Calcutta 
e itionhas, In most instances, correotly appended the Paribhishl to theSdtra 
which is Us Jn-fpaJta : thus tho P. which is required for 

the propop application ot.eg, the Sfltra VI. 4, ISO ; VII 2, 101, etc., Is correctly ap- 
pended in this edition to tho Jndpafea-Sfitm 1. 1, 49 ; tho P. 
winch applies eg to VI. 4, 127, to tho Jnipakn I 1, 55 ; tba P. 

which applies eg. to VI, 4, 103 combined with VII. 1,85, to the 
Jiidpaku I. 4, 2, and bo on Sometimes, however, the editors bavo appended tho Pa- 
ribhSsh'i to tho Sfltra for tho interpretation of which it is required, but not to the 
Jndpala rale where it ought to have been placed ; e g tho P. f*fqrfr dofl* 

«TT^ applies to 1. 3, 12, bat Its Jndpnka Is I 3, 43, or the P. 

is required for the proper interpretation of 1. 1 20 ; VI. 1, 45, etc , but its Jnipaka Is 
III. 4, 19 etc. In some instances the authorities named differ is to tho J udpa&n of a 
ParibhSsha; thus the P. is indicated according to the 

PoribhushenduieWiara which invokes the authority of Patanjali by tho J mlpafta 
I< I. 72 , according to tho f ngJinparibhishduritti, by the Jnapaka 1. 1, 84 ; tho Calc 
editors have placed It under I 1, 63 -The P is indicated, 

according to tho first named work, by tho Jiidpaftu VI 4, 59, according to tho aeo md, 
by the Jndpafca I. 3, 18 , tho editors have appended it to VIII 2, 48, which SQtra, 
however, merely illustrates Its applicability Many other Instances of this kind 
might be alleged in order to show that tho matter is one of great difficulty to the 
Bmda gnmmarians themselves and that in this respect, also, much scope Is left 
fora future conscientious editor of PSnim That tho Panbh&shSs are not met 
with at tho end of Patanjali’s BhSshya to a SQtra, requ res no farther observation 
after tho statement of note 109 , for they are an essential portion of tho arguments 
of his discussion — Tho term *3IT*I is applied six times to Parlbhfishas by the Calcutta 
editors itna . at the Sfltras I 1, 21 42 47 , twice II 1 l , III l, 12) , bat if they follow- 
ed the ParibhSsha collections quoted, they ought to have marked in a similar manner 
several axioms which are given by them simply as Paribh5sh4s At all eveats, 
they ought not to have called the same axiom tiyaya at III. 1, 12, and 

Punblu#lia, at VI 1, 71 ; and since they repeated it in order to show its application, 
they might have mentioned it also at VI. 1, 135, whore it likewise occurs In the 
commentary of Patanjali 
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PARIBHaSHaS ANTERIOR to THE VaRTTIKAS of 


kAtyAyana 


paribhashas yhich are anterior to the VARTTIKAS of 
kAtyayana 


In now adverting to the cluonological i elation in which these 
axioms stand to P&nim and K&tyajana, we are, in the first place, en- 
abled to decide that Pai lbhfishfis of tins bind must have existed before 
the Varttikas of Ivatjwyana, for the latter quotes such Panbhfishas in 
his Vftrttikas I,# Anothei question, however, is, whether those Pari- 
blmsbas which existed before Ifafcj aj ana existed also before Panin:, 
and whether we should he justified in looking upon the Paribhashas 
collected m the Panblifishendu^ekhara, the Pariblifishasangraha, 
and similar works, as the ongiual Paribhashas to the Sutras of PAnmi 
If we believed Vaidyanatha’s definition of the two categories of 
Paribhfishfis, and of the distinction he establishes between Jtidpaha 
and Nydya, as just mentioned, it would become very probable that 
the Paribhash&s weie composed aftci the Grammar of Pfimm, and 
by another grammarian thau P^mni, since theie is no evidence to show 
that he wiote othei Paiibhfishfis thau those which are embodied in his 
own Sfitras ; aDd if w e assumed that the collections of ParibliSshfis made 
and commented upon by Nfigojibbatta, 6iradeva, and others, are the 
original collections, there would be a certaintj that the “ older gram 
manans,” whom the former quotes as Ins authority, did not precede 
p&nim, for one, 01 perhaps two, of these axioms, mentioned in each of 
these collections, distinctly refer to him 1#T 


NONE Oh THE PARIBHAshA COLLECTIONS IN EXISTENCE IS 
THE ORIGINAL COLLECTION OF PARIBHASHAS 


There are, however, reasons which must induce us to doubt the 
ouginahty of the Panbh&shfis contained in these collections, and to 
doubt too the stuct correctness of Vaidjanltha’s definition In the first 
place, because these collections, each of which apppars to be entitled to 
equal authority, differ in the number, and even in the wording, of the 
ranbhfish&s which they contain, though the} coincide mgivingall those 


ltr A Ytfrffi&a to 



I t 65 wftfcft fias tiisappearea in tfto Calcutta edition Sf/s - 
5^1 ; its last words 


etc , aro a Parlbhisfti as results from the fihdshya on this Vfirttika 

| fo* inPHH I Soft I 

-Sufi SZ&m I I I 


Comparo also a similar instance, in note 187 

” The Paribh&alifi to 11 1, 82 qr ft tFftqr : and tho P to YJII I 1 

which Is perhaps, founded on tho 8Qtr& Mil 2,1 , but as tho ex- 
pression need not be a quotation from PS n Ini it would not bo safo to 

found a conclusion on It with the same certainty as on tho word wiPu-fW* For 
this reason 1 do not lay stress on another ParibhlsShA which occurs In tho Parithd 
sh/ rtkasangraka uy&kh jacha iidrUd and the Laghupa ribh ishU vrlttt and is founded on 
MI < 2 H (its wording In the Laghup H 

erroneous Comparo noto 1S2 ) 
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Panbhash&s which especiallj concern us here. 1 ** It is uot probable, 
therefore, that the original collection of Paribhlshits was any of those 
now presen eri in manuscript But there is more ground to conllrm this 
doubt The Porfhh'JshemlHsef Jim a states, m its Introduction, that it is 
going to explain " the axioms explicit!} mentioned bj the older gram- 
marians and i ccorilcd fn the B/wshyann l the Vdrttt ! as;”— whereupon 
Vaidyaniltlia comments : “The older grammarians * are Indraand so on ; 
‘explicitly mentioned* means read in the shtpe of Sutras ; . ..‘in the 
Bhi'lshyn* sus the author of the Paubtshendusekhara, because it is not 
his intention to explain the Pxribhlshis which nic embodied in PA mm’s 
Sutras, and because some or those mentioned by the older grammarians 
carry no authority with them ” ,tp 

PARIBBaSBaS COMIOSEI) BY PATANJALT 

Now, if we compare the Paribhi\9lifis collected in the last-named 
work, and in the other works dototed to the same purpose, with the 
Great Commentary itself, wc And that thej fiequcntlj call that a 
I’nnbMsha w Inch is not a quotation made b j Patnnjali from authorities 
which preceded him, but simplj a portion oflns own argument. No 
doubt, when tins great critic considered himself justified in laj ing down 
general principles, according to winch certain Sutras are to be intei - 
preted or applied, such axioms of Ins are to all intents and purposes 
Panbhas&s, but they are ParibhashAs of Ins, not of the authorities who 
preceded him 1,0 And this distinction we must draw in order to judge 


m The nnrabor of Panbhasbfis in the ParibMsJicii'IiisfWiara Is 108, it may, how 
e\or be given as 112, as several P are contracted into ono In tho ParlWiduMoriMt 
of Sirade.'a it is 120 , in tho LighiiparibJiisIidurltti and tho PanbJuithdrthasangra 
h « J ikhynchaudnkd there are 108 PanbhSshas proper and 23 uydyamaialt P , some of 
the latter being included in the 108 of the first named work Another collection 
\ bich docs not mention the namo of tho compiler, but bears tho title of P<S<ifnfm«fa 
ling imtm Panbh islw has 123 Panbh.ish5s Each of theso collections has sorao 
Piribhfishfis which are not named In several of the others 
” See note 124 

i» I mentioned in noto 109 that the absence or presence in the BhSshya of the 
qnotational word affords no criterion in the case of the metrical Jvarifcds It is 
necessary to state now that this word is always met with when a Paribhfisha Is 
quoted by Pa tan j all, and its absence is therefore a safe mark that a general axiom 
which occurs m his commentary is one of his own creation A few instances chosen 
from the first chapters of the MahabhSsbya will make good this assertion We read 
in the BhSshya on I 1 20 (p 393 od Ballantyne) I 51W 

I ^ (the former of these P is 

omitted in the Calc od) or at I 1 49 (p B05) Rrf^nTRFTT^rT 
etc or at I 1 5o (p COS) I . or at I 1, 

X>i(p 377) ^ ; or at I 2 63 

^ (not as m the Calc ed ) or at I 4 2 

q^jqq I when in 

the latter three Instances the word ^ indicates that the preceding words are a 
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whether Pataujali originated an axiom merely foi the purpose of defend- 
ing PSnini, 01 whether the Sfitia in question is bond fide entitled to the 
benefit of such a general mle, since it is certain that several of these 
axioms weie nnented at later pei lode, eithei to palliate the shortcom- 
ings of Pdnmi, or to make Ins mles so conveniently elastic as to extend 
from the time at which he lived dow n to a period of linguistic develop- 
ment, which could not but find them defectne in man} respects. 19 * 
Theic is a material difference, therefore, between the ParibMshfts 
contained In these collections, when token as o tvhole, and the Pari 
bMsh&s quoted by Pataujali ; and no conclusion becomes safe until we 
knowr winch Pai lbhaslias aie quotations made by Katyfiyaua aud Patan- 
jali, and which belong to their authorship, or even to other and later 
works It suffices for our present purpose to add, that neither the 
first Paiibhdsha all eady mentioned, which distinctly refers to P&mni, 
nor the second, is a Paribhasha quoted by Patanjah 01 Kiltyilyana n * 

Pari bh fish d, while m the first three instances the term itself is added, and 
afterwards On the other hind, when we read at I I 2 7 (p 442) 

l I flSJUl I ©tc or In the 

BhSshya on the same Sfitra (p 418) Sjf I gp frMafe % 

iho words Rfa and «TTU<f are nndonbtedl) Patanjah s own, and 

it may, m pissing ho observed that the Parlbhfishendusekhara and the Calc ed 
have omitted the word in giving these words as Paribhfishas Or when the 
Bhfishya on the Vfirttika (omitted In 

the Calc crl ), to It 3, 40 says | ■519^* 

sfaftRftrS | ©rw trai^onf- 1 

I ^ etc , tfie word ^ ° 

aro clearlv a portion of Patanjah s general argument, and do not contain 
Paribhashas of older giatnmarians — These instances will illustrate the nncrltlcfl 
condition of tho actual collections of PanbhSshfis Some of these Parlbhfish s 
moreover, are nothing else than V firttikas of Kfityfiyana forming part of tho discasslon 
of tho latter they, too arc therefore not the oldest Panbh fishfis since, as no havo 
seen above (note 120), Kutyfiyana quotes a ParlbhSsbS which must have preceded 
his Vfirttikas Such Panbh&shd Vflrttikas which are commented upon by Patanjah 
the earno manner as the Vurttlkas — while bo generally contents himself with morely 
quoting a Panbhfishfi rnle— are for Instance, tho P to f I 00 

, or to i i, 72 or tb tr^Tjnfa^T? m* 

‘Sr ^1 ; Or slWytff , etc Other Panbh6eh6e at tho Partbh* 

shcmln-«olhara, otc d«not even represent tho words of Patanjali, but merely the 
meaning of bis general arguments , eg tho P given at I 2 D 
the representative of tho following words of tho Bhfishya Wdftf 

q ^wjq^ I H?niT I T*T * ttc • and othor P“' ibhlab|s 

3gnln so far ns I was able tosscortaln do not oeenr at all In th© Ohfisbya , ©ST-* tho 

P at 1 1,62 «3. II 8 16 (par 2) otc 

»« Such rarlbhftshfis aro eg at Vf 2 107, fthd tb© nln 

I» mentioned at 111 I 79, by th© Calcutta editors — 

The Parlbhlshl mf^pfrUft Is montloned In Kalyys^a'a el«* 
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THE OLDEST PARIBHaSHaS ARE ANTERIOR TO THE GRVMMAR 
OF PAMM 

We are left, then, free to judge of the relative nge of these axioms 
entirely from their contents, to weigh the probabilities which decide 
whether tbej could all ha\o been written after PAmni or not. 
These probabilities Btronglv tend in favour of the latter alternative. 
For, however, manv of theso ofd Parlbhashos mnj have been additions 
made alter P*ipm’s, though beforo Patanjali’b, time, we still shall 
have to admit that without a great number of them, a piopct appli- 
cation of his rules Is absolutclj impossible Without them, man} 
rules would become opcu to equivocations and doubts, ua}, to such 
serious objections, that it is hardlj possible to conceive a gram- 
marian of the mould of Pdnint handing his woih to his contempoi- 
aries id a condition so needlesslv precarious, and so little creditable 
to Ills shill * ** Nevertheless, if ho had delivered lus grammar entire!} 

tho BhSshya to IV l, 82, but not by Patanjall Tlio P Is, in toy 

opinion a portion of Patanjahs own argument when commenting on tho 10th 
\Lrttika(of tho Calcutta edition) to VIII 1 1 ns results from tho following 
quotation I Sroferrf^qT^f^cTfcqfrq I 

qfi? 3%* vaxk ?nn urapj# (?) q fovqr?q i 

fq’qqr q^TqnfHrfa t ftnrc ta&qj* i qrqwfqr^lfq 'tjfotfaz' 
fa^rf^fru qrfa tiroinm i qq aft?* 5 % q*qrfa 

etc The same remark ap]>lics to tho third Paribhfisha raentionod in note 127 , for tho 
passage of tho Bhashya to \ IT 4 2 whenco this Paribhasha Is taken, runs thus 

HTsyrTTcTFim I ^ tzx snfaqspnqi q qq?ftfq i ftrfcrcq 
q l 5 RT qq*q etc 

,SJ Two instances will Bodice to illustrate this character of what I consider to 
be tho oldest Panbh5sh5s In tho rule III I 01 Piuim teaches that If, In 1 is chap- 
ter on kfit-affixes, a subsequent rule supersedes a preceding rule either of the Lind 
of affixes enjoi ed by such rnles may be at will employed In the formation of a kfit 
derivative except when the affix enjoined is used exclusively in the feminine gender 
and when the affixes in the preceding and snbseqnent rules arcof the same form. Thus 
the Sd tralll, 1 133 teaches that noons denoting tho agent are formed with the 
affixes iioiil ( — iL«) and Inch (*=tri) Again Sutra III I 13» says that from kshtp 
and other radicals there named such derivatives are for ned with the affix (^n) 
hence according to the PanbhSshS rale III 1 04 the nouns of agent formed of hslnp 
may bo ftslupa, or kshepa or hsheptn since none of these affixes is used exclusively 
in the feminine gender and none has the same form as the two remaining ones Bnt 
when PS nun rules, in III 2 3 that from da a derivative mav be formed - da (as latter 
part of compounds like go da etc ) and in 111 3 12 a derivative da ja (as latter part 
of such compounds as go-daja etc ) it would become doubtful whether there be an 
option also m these instances since the technical affix of the form da is ha, and of 
the form daya a », and since it is not clear whether ha and an could be considered 
as affixes of a different form or — on account of their representing the real affix a 
though with a different influence on the radical— as affixes of the same form This 
doubt is not solved by Pfi uni himself but by a Paribhisha quoted by Patanjah 
which says 1 dissimilarity (of the affixes) is not produced \yp 

tho mute auubandlias ’ And Pa ml must have supposed that his readers weyo ac- 
quainted with this I’aribh 5 sh 3 for otherwise as an accurate wr> tor he could not— 
m the Bfltra III t, 139— has© treated, -without any further explanation, tho affixes 



DEFINITION OF THE TERM JNAPAfcA 


without any Paribhnsha, we might still be liee to assume, without 
inconsistency, that in doing so, he meant to leave to the acumen of 
his commentators the task of eliciting these general principles from 
his grammatical rules. But we know that such is not the case; his 
work beats evidence that lie has given Pa iibhasliti-iules,— axioms 
which are in no way more important than many of those which are met 
with m the Mahabhashya, but not in his woik axioms which admit 
of the same aiguments for oi against their desnabilitj or their dis 
pensableness in a book of this kind. 1 he omission of these rules, then, 
would not he one made on principle ; it would assume the nature of a 
serious defect, unless we disco\eied a motive which would leconcile 
it with the accuracy that characterizes this great grammfluau. 

We have proof— and some will be afforded in the sequel— that 
Panim was not the mventoi of the grammatical sjstem preseived m 
his work, though he improved the system of his predecessois, and made 
his own additions to it We shall see, moieo'ver, that lie a\ ailed him- 
self of the technical means of the oldei giammanans, and, in puch a 
case, ne\er gave any explanation of those technicalities which must 
have been known to lus contemporaries, and, therefoie, lequned no 
lemark If, then, we supposed that he followed the same course with 
legard to the Paubliishi rules— and theie is no reason why he should 
not— our inference would, of necessity, be that lie was compelled to 
gi\e such Panbhaslias as did not occui in the works of Ins predecessors, 
and were lequired as special axioms for Ins own work; but that, with 
out exposing himself to the repioach of caielessncss, lie could omit all 
those Panbhaslias which were already in existence, and were available, 
as well for the grammai of Ins predecessors as for Ins own 

DEFINITION OF THE TERM JNaPAKA 

And this conclusion is confirmed by the sense m which the term 
Juupat ft is used in the older commentaries, especially m the Mali abb A 
sin a itself, where by this name are called such rules of PAnini as 
‘ indicate” or point to othei rules which show how die former rules 
are to be applied properlj In commenting, foi instance, ou a Vui ttika 
to the Sutra I I, 23, which defines the technical term setd hyii, PaCau 
jali asks, “ how will theie be in rules on sankhyd a correct understand 
mg of this term?” and answers this question in the following manner. 
“(This understanding) lesults from the Jntipa lea rule. What is such a 
Jnapaka rule ? When PAnini, in ins Sutra V 1, 23, teaches that bases 
formed with the affix int, Im\e an additional \ouel t before the affix l ft 
enjoined in the pieccding rule for sanl hyds,~ is this Sfitrn V. 1, 23, the 
Jiiupaka rule of aattkhyd ? {te tloes this Sutra indicate that base* 
foimed with t at ate comprised under the technical name sanlhytil) No 

*a ( *=a) md "« ( =“) as similar affixes, and exempted them aa such from tbo influ- 
ence of the rule HI t, ft —Or when in the fedtn VI 1, 48 (and VII 3 38} Do says 
that tho radical « before tho affix of tbo causal, becomes up, bis rnlo (\ I 4 57) on dp 
xvould bo equivocal, since tho form dp nny represent a simple radical too.— unless 
ho relied on tho familiarity of his reader with tho ParJbbSaliJ, which states 
ufdiqiw ‘ Of there is a doubt) whether a secondary or a priffll* 
live form (bo meant), tho primitive form (has tho prccedonco) 
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For the term Jnapaka concerns the application of a lule (t c , this term 
is not used of a Sutra when its application is prohibited ; the SGtras V. 
2, 51, and 52, for instance, as ICaijjata observes, are Jnapakas of the 
Sutra on snuf hya).' 9 * 

Hence, though a rule maj stand m relation to another rule, it is 
not its Jnapal a unless it indicate its leal purpose ;*** and, as Patanjali 
espressl} and lepeatedlj states, a rule has the character of a Jnftpaka 
onlj when it is gi\en in reference to a rule already previouslj estab 
hshed, and when its sense becomes completed by it Thus the Sutr i 
III. 2, 07, saj 8 Patanjali, is no Jnapaka of the Guna mle I 1, 3, since 
the former rule does not become completed through the contents of 
the latter. Or, the Sutra VII 2, 103 is not a Jntipa'ca of the rule VII 
2, 102, since its object would not be accomplished bj the contents of 
this latter rule, though the words concerned bj both rules are comprised 
under the term srtrrawimaH 1,8 In consequence, a Jnapaka rule cannot 
precede, but must come after the rule which is indicated by it 


" Mrttikatol 1, 23 (om mthoCalc cd , p 432 ed Ballantyne) 

Patanjali tTftj qiWPFg *1 1 

I SJI'T'flfa-I I I ^cilRs^fct O 1 23) <-K=q|qi 

(comp a i,22)tnp^nf^€ i qthta Firq. i qsrnr I 

— 1 5TTT 

I mTTFfafofa I q I fV jj 

muw^yct ^ I *^T fd?J$ ( ^ 2 52) (\ 2 51) 

sfuTR wm SflTfo diyiqqfd tffcqubiqfafa Nagojibhatta explains 

—This instance will snffico #0 illustrate the use of the 
word ^tmpafcn, which is of constant occurrence m the BhAshya and is always 
employed in a similar manner In order to obviate an objection which tn ght be 
raised by those not familiar with the MahSbhdshya against my rendering cjcjl^q 
d'lafn-h WIcJ, “ is this Shtra V 1 23 etc — I have to observe that Patanjali when 
quoting a Shtra, often merely mentions its principal word instead of repeating the 
words of the Shtra and adding after them the qnotational word The word 
taken from the Shtra is therefore here an equivalent of q^rftsqfq 

Analogous instances will be found in note 136 

1,1 Patanjali observes foi instance in his comment on the first Sivashtra 
(p B? cd Ballantyne) ?Jiq3 STT (Mil 4,68) f^THFT 

^tddi q e-l i q fxT* 53lfet 1 I srfe EPqtdFT etc or on tbo 

Varttika to I 1 56 ‘Sn%3|7T{lSlfuq'q* he observes (p 633 cd Ballantyne) 
qqzq: i ?mf i i qrsftfvr t 

us i i qrtfte *rr<ftfq i q^wicw ^ (vm 2 35) 

striG *rq scnfei 1 1 qq* JT^iinrq 1 fcij 1 

uflratn'i^rT^l 1 1 *R^nR^P^fRetc anathelikem 

other Instances 

*’ Patanjali, eg , in his gloss on the Varttlkas to I 1 3 (od. Ballantyne, p 218) 

12 



»0 RELATION BETWEEN JAAPAKA Af\D PARIBHaSHA 

, RELATION BETWEEN JhAPAKA ANJ) PARI BH AS HA 

■* In now considenng the relation winch exists between the Jnapakas 
and the Paribh&sha, Sutras,” ’ we cannot but peicene that it nowise 
differs from the relation which exists between mles instanced before 
and 01 dinaiy rules indicated bj these Jnapakas. In the same manner 
as theie are Jn8.paka-iules which indicate the piu pose of other rules, 
there are Jndpaka-rules winch indicate the purpose of Paribh&sh&s, and 
all the Panbh&sh&s giten by P&mm himself, therefore, piecede their 
Jn&paka-rules If, then, as we learn fiom K&tyayana and Patanjali, 
there existed Paribhashas which aie not contained in Panini’s grammar, 
but winch nevertheless are indicated bj Jnapakas, which are Sutras of 
Panini, such Paribhashas must, at least in Patanjali’s opinion, have ex- 
isted before PAmni s w oik ; for otherwise the definition given bj the 
MahabMshya of the term Jnapaka would become inconsistent with 
itself. And since Paribh&slias or pimciples of interpretation cannot ho 
conceived without matter to be intei preted according to them, such 
Paribh&shas must not only have pi eceded Panini, hut the) must ha\e 
been taught in one or more other grammatical works ; and VaidyanUha, 
therefore, as I suggested above, cannot be collect in basing his distinc- 
tion between Nytiya and Jnapal a on the circumstance that the latter 
lefera to PAmni exclusnclv, while the /oi met applies also toother 
works. In all probability the difference is this : that Jucipaka is used 
especially of grammatical rules, while Nyaya is a synonym of Pariblm* 
slid, but applies to writing which are notgiammatioal. 

THE CHARACTER OP THE VARTTIKAS OP KATYA YANA 
In now bumming up the lesult we liaNe obtained from the previous 
investigation, so far as it bears on om immediate problem, we find that 
the oldest author on record w ho w rote on Panini was Krttyny ana, and that 
he was not merelj the author of the Vurttikas, properly so-called, hut 
also of a certain number of Kaukus, which, iu lealilj, however, are 
nothing else than an assemblage of single VAittikas, forming, combined, 

«i stanza or a xerse We lme seen, too, that Vnrttikas, which form 
an essential ,nart of the Mahabhfishya itself, ate of Patanjali e 
authorship 

an 2 97) =nrh ^ *3% vrccftfa ^ rt 

3&fcT l ST JZfcrfawjfo , on tbo last north ol the tbirdK&rlki to VII 

2 102 a gr fa iqgg ft g fa q fa «T Rgcftft l ft*. ^ ^ 

(MI 2 101) OTfe I ft fttfr OTTFf ( fafolWzmzft 

5TFRUU? R-tld t *T ^1 ft *il Ai4»I 

»»’ A ParlbhJhhl t* on account ot this rolitlon nho entfed 5J7*^ f« 
comment, for Instance to I 4 14 Tatinjall sirs VU-dU^lIf ft mb* 1 

i i wr tct ? «rsf^r — ' drtuira 

Rrtlfavft — ratanjill 

frm3 i ft: i nwruft? upnftfa 5 ? 

etc. Comparo note 110 



THE CHARACTER OF THE YaRTTIKVS OF KaTYa\ANA Oi 

Wbat, then, is the relation of KAty&yana toPAmm, and of Patan- 
jali to PAmm and to KAt\ ayana ? Isltthatof commentatois, or is it 
to be defined otherwise? - „ 

Professor Muller confers upon KAtyAyana the title of “editor” 
of PAnini, and says that “ the Great Commentary of Patanjaii embraces 
both the Vlrttikas of Kati ay ana and the Suti as of PAqini * 8 Profes- 
soi Weber, on the contrary —who, even m some of his latest writings, 
candidly confesses that he has never read the MahAbUAshya, but 
nevertheless, or perhaps foi tins reason, abounds in conjectures on 
tins work, which not only is in existence but within reach, — goes 
so far as to throw doubt on the genuineness of those Sutras 
which are not explained, bemuse they are not explained, in the 
Great Comment iry. M ® I fear that neither scholar will find adherents 
for his opinion amongst the pupils of Patanjaii and Katy Ay ana The 
mutual relation of these latter grammauans and then relation to 
PAmni is, indeed, implied by the word Put tttl a 

“The cbaractenstic feature of a Varttika, " says ZfAgojibhatta, “is 
uiticism in regard to that which is omitted 01 iraperfedtly expressed 
in aSfitra ” 110 A VAittil a of ICAty Ay ana is theiefore not a commen 
tary winch explains, but an nmmulversion winch completes In pro- 
posing to lumself to wntc Vfiittikas on PAnlm, Rntyayana did not mean 
to justify and to defend the mlcs of Pamni, but to find fault with 
them; and uhoevei has goue through Ins work must avow that ho 
lias done so to Ins heart's content He will even have to admit that 
KaiyAyaua has fiequentlj failed in justice to Paqim, by twisting the 
woids of the Sutras into a sense which they need not lia\e, or by 
upbraiding Pamni with failings he was not gudt\ of On tlnsscoro he Is 
not unfrequently rebuked by Patanjaii, who on such occasions severely 
rates him for his ungenerous ti eat men t of Pamni, and, as we hate seen 
In an instance above (p 37), proves to him that he himself is wanting In 
proficiency , not Pamni Kutyuy nni, in short, does not leave the impres- 
sion of anadmiier or fuend of Pnnlni but that of an antagonist,— often, 

**' Ancient SinsTrrit Literature pp SoDatid 243 

A fantastical conjecture of Professor W eber on the VafutbMshya, uhich 
has not become real by dint of repetition 

For instance In tho Indfsrhe Stu leu vo! IV p 78 ‘ file PKxfis kommen In 
domtebol zuPlninllU I 8> 2 I12)aor(ob aus de n MnhSbhSsbya 7} , 1 or In a 
note to thn aamo val., p IBS, when referring to the SQtra \ 1 2, H2ofPln[ni, ho 
observes * Allordings Mmshye Imuj fcshjuf ini also nnsichor Ob Ihra gohBrlg " 

[“ Also — , on what basis does this conclusion rest 7 ' Unslcher ,for whom 7] 

The same confession an l the same conjecture occnr indeed so often in Professor 
Wobcrs multifarious w r tings that it becomes a matter of psychological curiosity 
to seo how an author apparently much concerned about a certain subject, instead of 
acquiring tho no-’essarj Informa Ion— which In the present case could not have 
caused any great difficulty —or of consulting at least some one who might have 
allayod hi* disquietude constantly displays boforo the pnblla his feelings and theo- 
ries whereas by dint of » stereotyped rv petition of the same words, ho must convey 
toa confl ting resder the Irapnmlon thit thins assy bo some f ouadation, at Jcait, tor 
hi* would be critical surmise 

*** Mgojlbha^s on Kalyyafa tothoflrst V intik* (of tbo Calc ed ) of I 1 1 (ed- 
Uallantycr p 513) tnrwtfrtfu I mftf^TR. 
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too, of an unfair antagonist In consequence, his remarks are attached 
to those Sfitras alone winch are open to the censuro of abstruseness 
01 ambiguity, and the contents of which were liable to being completed 
Or modified . he is silent on those which do not admit of criticism 
01 rebuke 

THE CHARACTER OF THE MAHAbhASRYA ITS RELATION TO 
Katya yana and to pan ini 

The position of Patanjah js analogous , though not identical Far 
from being a commentator on Pdrpni, he also could more properly he 
called an authoi of Varttikas But as he has two predecessors to deal 
with, instead of one,— and two predecessors, too, one of whom is an 
adversary of the other, — his Great Commentary undergoes, of necessity, 
the influence of the double task he has to perform, now of criticising 
P&mm and then of animadverting upon K&ty&yana Therefore, in order 
to show where he coincided with, or where he differed from the 

criticisms of K&ty&yana, he had to write a comment on the VArttikas 
of this latter grammarian, and thus the Mah&bli&ahj a became not 
only a commentaiy in the ordinary sense of the word, but also, as the 
«. case might be, a cutical discussion, on the Varttikas of Katytiyana, 
while its Ishtis, on the othei hand, are original Vftrttikas on such 
Sfitras of Pftnim as called for his own remarks 

I have already mentioned that Patanjah often refutes the stric- 
tures of K&tyayana and takes the part of PAijim , I may now add that, 
in my opinion, and as a few instances hereafter will show, lie some 
times overdoes his defence of PAmm, and becomes unjust to KAtyAyana 
It is easy, however, to understand the cause of this tendency in 
Patanjah The spirit of independent thought, combined with the 
great acumen and consummate scholarship which pervade the wor! 
of this admirable grammarian— to whom, as fai as my knowledge goes 
only one author of the Jater literature hears a comparison , I mean 
the Mim&nsa philosopher, Rumania— could not allow lum to become 
a mere parapliraser of another s words An authoi like Patanjah 
can only comment on the condition that, in doing so, lie developed his 
own mind, 6 e ft as adherent or as antagonist And sfnee KfttyAyaaa 
had left but little chance foi a successoi to discover many moio 
blemishes in the Grammai of Panim than he had pointed out, an active 
and cutical mind like that of Patunjali would find more scope and more 
satisfaction in contending with KAtyayana than in completing PAijIni , 
aud thus, I hold we may explain lus proneness to weaken even those 
censures of KatyAy ana which we should see reason Co approve, did 
we not discover in favour of PApinl arguments which will appear 
hereafter, but which were foreign to Patanjali 

As little, therefore as it entered into the purpose of KAtyAyana 
to advert to every Sutra of Pbpnl, did it come within the aim of 
Patanjali to write a commentary on PAijinI, and, according to the 
requirements of such a commentary, to explain every rule of tills 
grammarian Ills object being, like that of KAtyAyann, merely a 
critical one, Patanjali comments upon the VArttikas of KAtyAyann 
I ecause such a comment of his impllcs^of necessity, criticisms, cither 
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on Panini or on K&ty&yana ; and, in consequence, no V&rttika could 
be left unnoticed by him Again, independently of Katy&yana, lie 
Elites bis own Varttikas to Sutras not sufficiently or not at all an i- 
mad\eited upon by the latter gtammariaD, because they, too, are 
criticisms, viz, on PAmnt And, like Kdtyayana, therefore, he passes 
over altogether all those Sutras which are unexceptionable to his 
mind. It is obvious, therefore, that no doubt w hatever conceimng the 
genuineness of a Sutra of Pamm can be justified on the ground alone 
that it has no Bhashya of Patanjali , and the unsoundness of such a 
doubt becomes still more obvious when we consider that a great man} 
Sutras of p&mni, which have no VArttikas and no Bhashya of Patanjali, 
nevertheless make their appeal ance as quotations^ and as part of 
Patan jail’s argument in his Commentary on other Sutras criticized by 
Katyayana 

A SUMMARY VIEW Or THE CRITICISMS OF KATYAYANA 
Now ir w e take a summary v lew of the labours of Kfity dyana, w e 
find that of the 3993 or 3992 Sutras of PAnim, more than 1500 offered 
him the opportunity of showing his supenoi skill , that Ins criticisms 
called forth more than 4000 Varttikas, which, at the lowest estimate, 
contain 10,000 special cases comprised in his lemarks 

Having arrived at this point, let us ask— How could India ic 
sound with the fame of a work which was so imperfect as to contain 
at least 10,000 inaccuracies, omissions, and mistakes? Suppose that tbeie 
existed in’ our days a work of 4000 paiagraphs, every second or third 
of which not merely called for an emendation, an addition, and 
collections, in formal lespccts, but which, on the whole, compelled 
us to diaw the conclusion that theie were twice aud a half times as 
many blundeis m it as it contained inattei to be relied upon, -is it 
possible to assume that such a work could create a reputation for its 
author except one which no sensible man would be desirous of? If we 
assumed such a possibility it could only be on the supposition that 
such an author onginated the subject he bi ought before the public, 
and, as an Inventor, had a special claim to indulgence and fame; or, 
on the supposition of public ignorance and individual immoralitv 

But there is evidence to show that Ptvnnn was not the first 
Hindu grammai inn who wrote, nor even the inventor of the technical 
system which Jns caused so much uneasiness to would-ho phdologers 
It is certain, too, that grammar was not, in ancient India, the esoteric 
study of the few , and there is no proor of any kind that PAqinl had 
influenced or hired a number or scribes to puff bis Grammar and Ins 
lame Wo must needs, therefore, resort to another explanation, if we 
want to reconcile the fact of the Varttikas with the fact of PAnim’s 
reputation, winch was so great that supernatural agenev was consi 
dored as having assisted him in his work 

FOUR ARGUMENTS TO PROVE THVT PA.NINI MUST II WE 
PRECEDED KATVAVAbA 

This explanation, I hotd, can onlv be derived from the circum- 
stance that Pilnfnl and IMfyayntm belonged to different period* of 
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Hindu antiquity ,— periods sepal ated by such a space of time as was 
sufficient to allow — 

1* Grammatical forms which were cm rent m the time of Pnwiii 
fo become obsolete or even incorrect ; 

2. IFotds fo aosmiie meanings which the]/ (ltd not possess at the 
period when he lived ; 

3 IPoi its and meantnqsof words used by him fo become anti- 
quated; and 

4. A literature ttnkown to him to arise. 

It is on tins supposition alone tlmt it jiecms possible to realise 
Piinmi’s miUience and celebrity ; *of couise, on the supposition, too, 
that in Ins time he gave so accurate, so complete, and bo learned a 
lecord of the language he spoke, that his contemporaries, and the 
next ages which succeeded lnm, could look with admiration on the 
rules lie uttexed, as if they were founded on revelations from above. 
If he had bungled along, us he must appeal to have done, had fie 
heeu a contemporaij of Kiityiiyana,— not he, but the author of the 
Vitittikas, would Itavc been the inspucd Kisiu and the leputed father 
of the Vvftkarana. It is not necessity to evaggeiate this ue n by 
assuming that Pdnim was an infallible authoi, nlio committed no 
mistakes, omitted no linguistic fact, and gave complete perfection 
to a system alieady m use : wo need take no other view of the causes 
of Ins gicat success than we should take of those which produce the 
fame of a living man Iiis work may or may not have been looked 
uponbj his contemporaries as having attained the summit of excel- 
lency, but, at all events, it must have ascended fai beyond mediocrity. 
At its own period it cannot Imo failed so signilh , and fr» f>n man) 
tespects, as it would have done if Pdnttii and ICiUidyann had been 
conteinpoiaiies 

In order fully to substantiate this view, I should have to submit 
a considerable poition of Pnnlni’s Giammar and the VArttikas con* 
nected with it, to an investigation winch would exceed by far the 
limits prescribed by the present Inquiry; and such on fnvcstlgatioa 
might, moreover, appear to bo superfluous on the present occasion, 
since I shall adduce hereafter oigutncnts of another kind, which will 
add materially to the force of Ojlsc deductions. Yet the Importance 
of this question Is so great that I will Indicnte, at least by a few 
instances, the direction in which, I believe,' the facts mar be found 
that lead to the conclusions named 

1 PAqiul says (I 2,0) that the mdlcal fndfi [3 fit in Iff, which 
words mean that, according to rulo VI. i, 2-f, the preterit ot intfh I« 
hike. This radical he treats together with fhfi ; and ho does not 
observe —as he always docs If such bo tho caso-MImt his rulo concern* 
the Valdik use of the pretent^of fndh. Yet KAtyAyntm corrects the 
injunction of the SGtra In adding this restriction ; and, for reason* 
connected with the latter, goes fo Jnr as to declare tld« fuitra of 
PAnini to be super/! «on«. M ' 

>“ 1 . * e ^f>iTJ7^f-Twd vj - v irttik* ^rt^vftrrntr^vi *r*7 prvnmmvd 
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la rule VII. 1, 25, Pan mi states that the sat vanattmni (which 
word is usually but maccuratelj rendered “pronuons”) which 
are formed with the affixes dataut , and efa tom a, —moreover, itarct 
anya, and anyataia (Gana to I 1,27) form their neuteis not m m, 
but in cl, e g , Uatavad, leatamad, anyad , etc. ; but he says in a follow - 
ing special rule, that, in the Veda, rtoro has tfaram foi its neuter 
It is obvious, therefore, that he intended to exhaust his subject bj 
these rules; yet Katyajana has to state that “ ehatara forms el ataram 
in the Veda as well as in the language of common life ” 144 

The letters /r, t, t, p T at^the end of a Pada, sajs Panin i (VIII. 4 , 
45) maj become q, d,d, b, be*foie a following nasal, oi be changed into 
the nasal of their class Katjayana adds* “If, however, the follow- 
ing nasal is part of an affix, these letters must always become the 
nasal of their class, in the language of common life.' 1 144 

Now I have chosen these instances from the sphere of conju- 
gation, declension, and phonetic laws, simply because thej at once 
suggest the question whether Paninf knew' as much grammai as 
we should fairlj expect from a beginner, who had studied Sanskrit for 
a few months Is it probable or not, that he was pioficient enough to 
form the preterite of the common udicnl tndh, “ to kindle,” the nomina- 
tive of the neuter of el atom, “ one of two,”— a woid which, moieovei 
is the subject of one of his special rules (V 3, 94) ’ and w as he real I j 
so ignorant as not to be able to combine vak or twak, w ith the common 
affix mayo, into txiiigtuaya oi twangmaya, though a phonetic influence 
of the affix mayo on the base hiranya is advei ted to in his rule VI 4 
174 ? Or is it more plausible to assume that idhe and ekatarad were 
forms current in his time, though no longer cuirent and coirect when 
KatjajaDa wrote ; and that when Panim lived, vag maya oi twagmaya 
were as legitimate as vaugmaya or tnangmaya ? That Kdtyayana’s 
stricture may be as much open to censure as the rule of PAqini, unless 
we, in fairness, gave it the benefit of a simdai argument, is proved bj 
the words leal ndntat , I al udmm and garntmat , winch “ in the (classical) 
language of common life” aie quite correct, but would have been incor- 
rect accordiug to the Varttika, if they had been used in such language 
at the time when it was composed 14 * 

I 'Mini VflUim I 3^ 3^* facq) g igifd I 

trunfa i i tTTwnfofovnrRrwir 

(Fho Calcutta editors have on this occasion mistaken KStyajanas Varttika for 
Patanjali 8 Utalshj a) 

YII 1,20 —Varttika 

‘"Mil 4, 45 *Rl S-PTTfo^T gl — Varttiks STRif^ 

viriRt m.ashja fvr^Tfirfn groq i 

•s *\ ' 

1,1 It U not permitted to adduce also for this word ought to ho written 

—as, for instance, the commentators of the Amarakosha do wrlto It— since 
Its aCJa Is not Rt 5 ! but according to Panlnl.V 2,t2l UT^T Rnfd Tbatln RnR 

tho letter H Is cot an atiubandlta, results from I. C 8 - 
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2. Pdmm bays (VI. 1,150), “ the bird (nominative) may be vhhhirn 
oi vilrira ” (either of winch means any eatable bird but a cock) This 
rule is thus modified by Katy ay ana : “ the form may be vishku a or vtlnra 
if the sense of the word is ' bud”’ (locative). Patanjah,it is tiue, sides 
with Pdmm. The Varttika, he says, is h relevant, since it teaches that 
either foim vtshkira or viktia, is conect, if the word means “ bird, ’ 
but that vishlata would be the only legitimate form, if the word has 
any other sense. Paqim, howetei, he adds, did not mean to affect the 
sense “ bird ” by lus optional “ or,” but the megular form of the denva 
tive. 148 Nevertheless, it appears to me that both grammauans aie 
right, and that Patanjah’s decision is open to doubt. Whenever Panim 
binds the application of a i ule to the condition of a special sense, lie 
expresses the latter by a woid either in the locative or nominative If 
lie gives the meamug of the word in the locative it does not necessarily 
follow, though it usually happens to be the case, that such a word has 
other meanings, too, which are then excluded Jiom the influence of the 
rule ; but if ho expi esses the sense of the word in the nominative, lie 
seems always to indicate that the word has this sense, and this sense 
only,— that both sense and woid, being expiessed in the same case, nro, 
as it were, congiuous '* e His piesent lule would therefore imply that 
each foim, vi shletra oi oil ua, Ins no other sense than that of “ bird ” , 
but Katy ay ana’s conections would mean that both Joimsaie optiobai 
m the sense of “ bud.” while in any othei sense both foims represent 
separate woids This fact is borne out by the meanings guen in 
Wilson’s Dictionai y undei each form 

The word aschai ya is rendered by Panmt anitya (VI 1, 147), t <• , 

“ D ot permanent, iare ” Katyayana coirects this meaning, m substitut- 
ing for it (idbhuta , »c,“ that which lias not existed before, miraculous, 
wonderful ” On this occasion, too, Patanjah defends Punmi, by obsen- 
mg that tins lemaik might have been spared, for the sense, “ wonder- 
ful miraculous,” is implied by the sense ” rare ; ” and he gives instances 
to confirm this view, viz , “ the height of (this) tree is something ‘rare 
(or wonderful) , the blueness of the sky js something ‘ rare ’ (or wonder- 
ful) ” • but I very much doubt whethei logicians will assent to this 
view of Patanjah ; foi, though all that is wonderful is iare, not all that 
is rare need be wondeilul And he himself seems to break down under 
his third instance, winch tuns thus “ That the stare which are not 
fastened in the atmospheie do not fail down, is”— surely not rare, but 
wonderful 1 *’ In other terms, the meaumgof tischarya, given by PAtjini, 

vi 1 150 fafa* m Vfirttika 

~ Bhasbya *1^ *TT ( *TT ? ) STTpggtfa ftsiR I 

i n £ir t; c gi=f i si srnsm fe afe* 

compare, cy.IJI 8, 80 81 87 V 2 15 i Vl. I, ltj (tlio meanings J and 3 ol 
VWZZ In mj* Dictionary, arc of lator eriginj , Y1 *1, 155 158, ole 

yj 117 ^ firltika (anscdjted In tho Calc cd ) tnSi<J«^W 

a^q—uMsj-j ppF? wr mt i .mreavitr grw i wbS rfwr i 
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seems to have been onlv rare ; ’ and it so, it preceded that which 
became more usual at a later time, and is mentioned by KatyAyana 
Auothei and, perhaps, moie striking instance is afforded by the 
Sutra (VII 3, 69) where PAnmi lenders the word bhojya by bhakshya, 
for KAtjayana corrects him in sa}ing that he ought to ha\o lendered 
bhojya by abhyavahui ya Now, if we consult the use of these 
words m the classical language, there can be no doubt that bhojya 
and abhyavahartja mean “what is fft for consumption, ’ and apply 
to solid as well as to liquid substances , that on the other hand, 
bhakshya means “what is fit to be eaten,’ and applies to solid food 
onlj. Is it likely, however that Panmi should have blundered in 
the application of words which, it would seem, the most ignorant 
would emplo} properl } 0 Patanjah, w ho, as I have already observed, 
is aluajs disposed to stand bj PAnini, again takes up his defence, 
and obsei ves, that. Pamoi's using the word bhakshya instead of abhya 
lahdiya need not Inve been criticised by Kit} A} ana, for there aie 
expressions like ab bhal sha,“ one who eats water,’ or vayu bhal sha, 
“one who eats air,” which show that the ladical bhafish is used 
also m reference to other than solid food *” But both instances 
alleged b} Patanjah are conventional tei ms, the} imply a condition of 
fasting, and derive then citizenship amoug 3 t otliei classical words 
from a Vaidik expression, as Patanjah himself admits, when in Jus 
introduction to PAnini, he speaks of cl apadas, oi words, the sense of 
which can onl} be established from the context of a Vaidik passage 
to which the} originall} belong, 1 4 • thoj do not show, theiefoie, that 
4 bhaksh is applied also to other phrases of the classical language, so as 
to refer to liquid food It seems evident, therefore, that iu Ptninis 
time, which preceded the classical epoch, bhal shya must have been 
used as a convertible term for bhojya, while, at Katjuj ana’s period, 
this rendering became incorrect, and required the substitution of an 
other word 

3 The word's and the meanings of words emplojed by Kit} a 
yann aro such as we meet with in tho scientific writers of the classical 
literature his expressions would not invite anv special attention nor 

* 1 VJ aifiij ?T I I Urt iqij I 

ftrcre 1 i vnrairoN n sfvr- 

Rp tn 5 utPr?n i mva 

Hs nff' sft^raT w I w-jqtRiftg 

f¥ aft" *tt i 

•MI «, CD 4m *t\*-MrttiLa q^ r qq (where tho 

nominative of tJVJnjTO imphca an ad lltional criticism against Iho locatlvo of 
*co tho |orc£oing rcmaric | ago 151) — Bhlsya UOT 1 J 

inT^fa r 5=1 'ptto *t i afftg* nit 4 * stf n murfu 1 
'frttu uttf f* ctwurft i mmt 1 tmrqrl mjvr? 5 ft 

**lor tho quotation froas 1 aUojiU » prcfaco to PJnlm led Dillantvao. n 46i 
usy Dictionary, * r xinHSTT 

18“ 
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call forth any special jeroark. This cannot be said of the language of 
Papmi. In his Sfitias occuragieat number of words and meanings 
of words, which— so far as my own knowlego goes — Ime become 
antiquated in tho classical Iiteiatuie- I will mention, for instance, 
pratyavasana, eating (I. 4. 52; III. 4. 76); upasamvudn , making a bargain 
(III. 4 8); rishi, In the sense of Veda, or Vaidih hymn (IV. 4. 96); 
utsanj ana, throwing up (1. 3. 36) ; vyaya, application, employment in 
(I. 3. 36) ; upasaiQbhasha, talking over, reconciling (I. 3. 47) ; svularana, 
appropriating, especially a wife, marry mg (I. 3 5G) ; snlhib arnnn , hum- 
bling (I. 3 70) ; mati, desire (III. 2 188) ; abln eslm, propriety (III. 3 37); 
avaklyiptt, imagining (III. 3. 145); abhyadana , commencement (VIII 2 
87) ; hofcrd, in the sense of ntivij, priest (V. 1. 135 ) ; up/i/cki l and anna- 
jckrt , to strengthen (I 4. 73); muacJmiiekn, to hold one’* speech, to bo 
silent (I. 4. 7G) ; hanehan and manohan, to fulfil one’s longing (I. 4. G6), 
etc., etc. 1 ® 0 

4 To prove a negative, is, no doubt, the hardest of all problems 
There are circumstances, however, which may lessen the danger of 
diawmg the conclusion that an author cannot Ime possessed such and 
such knowledge when he wrote. If we take into account the evidence 
afforded by tho author’s character and work, the judgment passed on 
tus writings by lus eountrymen, and the condition of the latter, —these 
elements put together into the scale of criticism will show whothor 
tho scale of the authoi’s pioflciency can spaie, or not, a certain amount 
of weight without disturbing tho balance required. That rAqhil was 
an eminent writer, is not only manifest trom his Grammar, but acknow- 
ledged by the common judgment of his countrymen ; and tho learning 
and civilization of ancient Iudia was such that we must admit tho 
fullest competence m those who established his celebrity. But we 
know, too, that Panim was a Brahmanic writer. No amount of scholar- 
ship could have ensured to him the position ho holds in the ancient 
literature if he had been a professor of tho Buddhistic creed. In form- 
ing, then, an opinion on PAnim wo must always bear In mind his learn- 
ing and his religious faith, and tho consequences which follow from 
both these premises 

aRanyakas weul not known to I'AMNI, but to Katya yana 

After these preliminary remarks I will first advert to the Siltra 
(IV 2 . 120) in which Puijlnl teaches tho formation of tho word Jroii- 
wfornmlsays that it means “a man who lives in a forest.” That 
Aranuafa has this meaning is unquestionable. It means, too, ir wo 
consult the lexicographers, ** a fortst-road, a foresL-clcphant, a jackal, 
etc •” but above all it Is the. namo of those thcosopfdcnl works 
which aro tho precursors of tho Up infshads, and nre fief l In Che 
awo by tho Hindu authorities.' 1 * If a learned Hindu wer** 
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a^ked tiie meaning oMtntij/ola, lie would certmnh first point to the 
sncred works winch bear tins name, and then refer to the meaning 
“ forester,’ just as I suppose, a European questioned on the Bense 
of the word’ Bible, would first say tint it means “ Testament,’ and 
then remember its etymological sense, “ booh ” Yet Panim merely 
speaks of yfrflfij/aJfl, “ the forester Ivo wonder that Katyilyana sup 
plies, in a Vnrttiha of his, the defect which must bn\e struck him if 
and since he was acquainted with this portion of the sacred htera 
ature '** But is it possible to assume that Panim could Imeknown 
tins sense of the word Armiyala when he is altogether silent on it, 
and if he did not know it, that the works so called could have alreadj 
existed in Ins time 9 


THE \aJaSANE\I-SAMHITa AM) TITE bATAPATHA BRAHMA'S A WERE 
NOT KNOWN TO PANIM BCT TO KaTYaYANA 


The acquaintance of Panim with a Yajurveda is evidenced by 
several Sutras of Ins 11 ’ But in speaking of a Yajurveda, be does not 
tell us whether lie knew the Rlacl as well ns the TT/nte \ersion,or 
onlj the BlacI version of it That the former, which is considered as 
the literary property of the Tittiri school is older in form and contents 
than the latter, the Pajasanet/i Smnhitd, requires no observations of 
mine, arter the conclusive proofs which have been given by previous 
writers To decide, however, whether Panim had a knowledge of the 
Vnjasaneyi Samhita or not,— in other words whether both versions of 
this Veda are separated in time or not by the Grammar of Panim, is a 
matter which touches closely on our present inquiry with regard to the 
chronological relation between Paiidi and Kfityajana 

In mustering the facts which hear on the solution or tins question 
we shall have first to observe that the word Vajasaneym does not 
occur in a Sutra of, hut only as a formation in a Gauo to Panim (IV 3 
106), while the formation of Taittirttja from the base Tittiri, is taught 
in a Sutia (IV 3 102) There is consequently, a pnma facte doubt 


of a lecture of an Aranyaka as to that of a whole \ eda »TTvfhfTH 

siV'ts I Jlcs ^ 

* Pfimn IY 2 1*9 — Patanjali qqeq — 

Kfityfiyan* — Patanjali I 

svsis 1 1 l 3IU U 4^T | 

— K&tyflyana qi rJraqg — Patanjali qr I I 

WUOqi mUWI 1 (Both V art tit as are marked in the Calcutta edition as if they 
d d only occur in the SiddhSnta kanmudi). Professor Muller has pointed oat that 
Ptrnni does not mention the pnne pal meaning of Amtyokn bat expresses himself 
thus (page 339) Whether Pfininiknew the Aranyakas as a branch of sacred 
literature Is nncerta n Although he ment o b the word Aranyaka he only uses 
ltln the sense of livngm the forest and it is the author of the VSrtt kas who 
first remarks that the same word iralso treed in the sense of read in the forest 

1 * For instance by the SQtras I 4» 4 [adh wiry J YI l 117 YII 4 S3 VIII 
S 104 etc 
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against Paniai’s acquaintance with- the V&jasaneyi-Samkita . 1 s 1 And 
this doubt is heightened by the circumstance that the sacred personage, 
also, who is believed to have collected not only the SambitA, but the 
Biahmana of the White Yajurveda, Yajtmvalkya , is also not mentioned 
in the Sfitras of, but merely in the Ganas to, PiinimV** 

Since the question, however, whether Pantoi knew the Vajasaneyi* 
Samliita, coincides with the question whether he had a knowledge of the 
Satapatha-Brilhmana, I will first quote a passage from Professor Muller’s 
work, which, in a correct and lucid manner, describes the relation of 
Yajnavalkya to both these words:~“A comparison," ho says (p. 3331, 
“of the texts of the Taittiriyas and Vajasanoyins shows that it would 
be a mistake to call Y&jnavaikya the author, in our sense of the word, 
of the Vdjasaueji-fianhita and the Satapatha-bidhmana. But we have 
no reason to doubt that it was Ydjnavaikya who brought the ancient 
Mantras and Brahmanas into their preseut form, and, considering the 
differences between the old and the new text, we must admit that he 
had a greater right to be called an author than the founders of the 
Oharanas of other Vedas whose texts wo possess. In this sense, KAtyA- 
yana says, in his Anukramam, that Ydjnavaikya received tlio Ynjur-veda 
from the Sun. In the same sense, the Satapatha-brillimaga ends with 
the assertion that the White Yajur-veda was proclaimed by YAjuaval- # 
Icy a Vajasaneya," 

If, then, we turn our attention to the word 6atapatha, we hate 
again to state that it occurs only in a Gana to V. 3, WO (compare also 
note 103), but is not mentioned autbentlcaffr in anv Sfitra of Pdoinh 
Yet KdtyAyana, I hold, has helped us to untie this knot, which has been 
drawn still tighter thau it was by Piofessors Mliller and Weber, in spite 
of the excellent counsel which the latter gives, “ not to increase, by 
inattention, the daikness, which is great enough already in the history 
of Sanski it literature.” 1 * ff 

A rule of Pflnim’s, which, litetally tiauslatcd, runs thus, "nmonfld 
the Brahmanas and Kalpas which have lean proclaimed bp air Old otic 
(or by the Old ’ teaches, in its connection with preceding rules, that 


m» /yv/ c nj--wv WV'Jw already draws attention to tie fact that la tbo flusas to 
PJninl only the first word mny safely lio ascribed to tho knowledge of Pflnlnl, nlneo 
it Is mentioned by himself , and I may add, those words of a Oann, too, which are 
Impliedly referred to by Mm ; for Instance, CcfT, *3*4 , of tho (Pun 

to l 1,27, adverted to in tho BOtra VII. 1.25, -which otherwise would bo unintelli- 
gible.' fice aho noto &'<. With theso exceptions, wo have no real certainty at 
deciding whether tho -words of a Oana wero those which PAnlni had In slow when he 
wrote ; for not only are there considerable differences in the readings of tho Oana 
collections in existence, but ft Is cortaln tbit theso lists have been subject, at 
various periods, to various Interpolations, which materially lessen their critical 
worth. 

»*» In tho Annas to IV. 1, 103 and 2, 111 

•*» Indlscho Btudicn, vol. I , p. 483 : “Wo havo already enough la tho 

history of Hindu Htoraturo , let us abstain at least frotn Increasing: It through oitr 
own Inattention 1 " 

... IV. 3, IOC: aiK l l j hc g mgKarefr r , whl eh vo/d* arc completed by tho thlras 
IV. 3, 101 and 103. 
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names of Brahmanas and K-ilpas are formed by adding the (technical) 
affix ntfit (t e , the real affix in Vriddhi m the base), to the proper name 
of the personage who pioclaimed them, provided that such a personage 
is an old authority Kaijyata gives as an instance of a Br&hmana so 
foimed, the word Satyayamn, derived from ^atydyana, the saint who 
pioclaimed this Brahmana; and other instances are mentioned bv Pa- 
tanjali m Ins comment on a previous Sutra To this rule Kdtydyann 
added a Vftrttika, which, according to the text in the Calcutta 
edition, would mean literally* “In rcfeience to Ydjnavallcya ami 
so on (tlicrc is) an exception, on account of the conteinpoi aneous- 
ues3 ; ” ’ l " and the comment on this additional rule i* afforded by Patan 
jah, m the instance he gives: Yajnavilkani Brdhmandnt, where the 
Biahmana refctied to the authorship of YAjnavalkya, 13 not formed b\ 
means of the (technical) affix mm, but by the (technical affix an (t c , a, 
with Vnddhi in the base) 

PROFESSOR WEBERS FIRST FX PLANA HON OF THE VaRTTIKA 
TO SOTRA IX 3 105 

PROFESSOR WEBERS SECOND EXPLANATION OF TIIE SAME 
VaRTTIKA, WniCH DESTROYS THE FIRST 
The gi eat importance of tins additional lulo of KatyAvana is obvious 
U hits been made the Bubject of several remarks m the" Indiache Stu- 
chen, ” where Professor Weber wutes (vol i p 57, note) ‘ By the 
YtljrmalkAm brillimanam [YajnavaVet/'itu, as tlie “ Indische Studien, ” 
wutes it, is probablj au error af the press] there [tc,m the commentary 
of the Calcutta edition to IV. 3, 10>j and also in the Varttilca , and in 
IV. 2 06, there can probably be meant none but the S vtapatha-brlh- 
mana, either the w hole of it, oi fiom XI to XIV, which, therefore, 
Pntanjah even did not consider as purana-proktam [ t e proclaimed bj 
an old authority] " Again (vol i p 146), “A matter of importance is 
the distinct separation of Brahmanas composed bj the Old (purioa) IV. 
3 103, b} which [expiession] in conti xdistmction, the existence also of 
such as belong to a more recent time (tuIvaklMm, sajs the Vartika) is 
neccssarih implied , amongst the latter, recent ones the YAjaavalkAni 
(the repeated error ot the press Yo/impnlfcyani, ’ becomes suspicious] 
(comp p 57, note) an l the Siulabhfnn (otherwise unknown) Brlhm.in4ui 
arc mentioned In the VArttika, amongst the old ones, the scholiast there, 
(Is It on Patanjall s authoritv ’•**> names the BhAIlavinah and the ^Uyft- 

** \ drttika of the Calcutta edition to IN 3 10* 

1 * For this query of Professor Weber comparo note 130 Rat I cannot help 
askin'; how ho reconciles the statement of the noto to vol I p 57 Just quoted 
Vf1i**re bo speaks of Pataujal In torms of that assurance which cau only proceed 
from personal knowledge —with his reposted a vo val of not having roid tho MaM 
LhUshya and with *tho text Itself of p 57 t > which this no 3 refers since ho Ls 
doul tfuloven there whether tho Calcutta Mltors havo taken their instances to It 
1 lf5 from Patanjall or not ’ As a guess his attributing tho words qigVrLlPt 
W T g qp Bt to Patanjall happens to bo quite correct , bat It would bare been certainly 
much better to giro It distinctly as such than learo ns donbtfal now as to the 
nature of other statements of his 
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3 anmah/k And (vol i p 177, note) — ‘ Now we ha\e seen (pp 57 note, 
and 146) that the Yajanvalkani-biShromaoi [“ YajanvalMm ’ again, 
which now becomes verj suspicious], aie considered by the author of 
Vdrttikasas contemporaneous with Panim. The question, therefoie, js 
whethei by it{t.e., the Y&jnavalkfim-brakmanamJ we have really to 
undei stand the fcatapatha brahmana itself, or, in general, Bnlimanas 
only, which were composed by Yajnavalkva, or such as merely tieated 
ol him In the formei case, it would follow, too, from Ins proved con 
tempoianeousness with Udd&laka, and from Uddalaka’s preceding Pandu, 
that the epoch of Papdu is later than that of Panim ” But (vol il p 
393) he observes : “ By the Y&jnavalkam brtUimanilni ,B0 we, probably, 
liave not to understand those [Brahmanas] which have been composed 
by Y^jnavalkja himself, but those which merely treated of him , and a 
sptcimen of these is preserved us in the Yaynavalkiyam-lmndam of the 
Vrihadaranyaka (seeroyAkad Vorles p. 125 26); therefore, if this 
[my] second view is correct, the contemporaneousness of Y&jnavalkya 
and Uddalaka with Pdmni, which is the necessary consequence of m 3 
fust view, would fall to the giound, together with P&nim’s preceding 
Pandu, whose priority in time is again the consequence of such a con- 
temporaneousness. * ,wl 

AN ANALYSIS OF HIS CRITICAL METHOD 

There is nothing novel or remarkable in the circumstance of 
Professor Weber’s recanting on one page what he maintained with tho 
most specious arguments on another, or of lus leaving the bewildered 
reader between a chaos of what are to him established facts; but how- 
ever interesting it may be thus to obtain from him an autobiography ol 
lus mind, and an insight into the state of maturity in which ho presents 
us with ins researches, I must, this time, defend him against himself, 


1,0 Professor Weber again writes Yaj naval kya »if Being compelled, therefore 

to abandon the hypothesis of an error of tho press, the more so as thes3tno ' Yfijna 
vnUtjiani-brahma tdni make their reappearance In their alphabet leal place in hh 
Index to the first two volumes of the Indische Stndlen —I most refer him for tho 
correct Tom Yd/naval/tStu to Pfinnu VI 4 151 —It Is needless for mo <0 say tint 
tho * edltoi • of Fftnini Iikcwiso writes IV 2,C6nnd 3 105 Inteidlng 

probably to improve on the Calcutta edition which IV 3 105 writes qiajqr?lf*T» 
but I\. 2 65 WSptSWrft Unbent nun fata Ub fUt t 

mi The self quotation of Professor Weber (A tend Vorles p 123 125) need not bo 
repetted here since it merely contains tho same conjecture that tho ) tf/nttvalkanl 
correctly written In the Aknd V orles , bat re-quoted from this work J d/wmwMjwnf 
In the Ind Stud vol il p SflO) brfihma nfnl sro the same ns the Kdf 

dam which treat* of lfipmalky* —The text of tlo quotations given above. It /* 
superfluons for me to mention Is In Oerroan To save space I haae confined myself 
to communicating merely a translation of it which I trust noono will find wanting 
in strictest fairness mid Jlternl accuracy Tho words between brackets marked ( ] 
are tny own parenthetical explanations as tho reader will easily see for himself 
The Italics in the quotation are Professor Wobor s own 
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and show that within the sphere of his own presumptive facts , there 
is not the slightest ground for immolating by his last conjecture 
the statements contained in the first three quotations from his essays 
The exception made by Katya} ana to the rule of Panim {IV 3, 
lOo) is contained in the word Yojnavallca, as we learn from the autben 
tic comment of Patanjali There is no proof, whatever, that it can 
extend to any other derivative of Yajnavalkya Whatever, therefore 
be the import of the word Ya/natalkhja the Yaf navall njam landam 
has nothing to do with the Yajnavalkdm brahmaiunu mentioned bv 
Patanjali in reference to our Varttika But, in the second instance, 
the word pratishcdha , or ‘ exception, ’ used by Katy tyana necessarily 
concerns works of the some c ateqorij As little as an author could 
for instance, call geology an exception to astronomv, as little, I hold, 
could Katy ay ana speak of an “ exception to names of Br&iimanas 
when he had in Ins mind, as Professor Weber thinks, the name of a 
particular chapter of an Aranyaha And thirdly, this same word ‘ex 
ception’ in the Varttika must likewise concern the pi oclainuug of such 
a work by the personage who becomes the base of the derivative , for 
Panini uses the word prof fa ‘ proclaimed, distinctly enough m the 
Sutra which is criticized by the Varttika There would be no “ exccp 
tio n, ’ if the formation alluded to by KityAyana, meant a work 1 treat 
mg of the personage who is the base of the derivative But, when 
Professor Webei, m his 4 Akademtsche Var!e9uogen (pp 125 126) 
crowns Ins syllogism by the remark that he piefers his last conjecture 
because it “ appears indeed, extremely ticklish (bedenkhch) to him 
“to consider the whole Satapatba brahmana or as much as its last 
books, as bearing distinctly the name of Yajnav alky a— however much it 
may contain his system [’]— or as contemporaneous with, or as preced- 
ing even by little, Panims time and when he adds in the fulness of 
his authority, 4 but for the Yujnavalkiyam kftndam I have not the 
slightest hesitation in doing the latter’ [Lctztcrcs zuthun -tv hat 
bitter’] I fear I should overstep the limits of scientific criticism if I 
attached a single remark to a passage like this winch treats its read 
era as if the personal feelings of Professor Weber had all the weight of 
scientific arguments, and deals with one of the most important prob 
lems of Sanskrit literature in such a manner as if it weie matter for 
tablo talk 

1ROFESSOR MULLERS EXPLAVVHON OP THE SAME \ \RTTIKA. 

Before I proceed in my observations on the point at issue, I will 
state the views of Professor Muller on this Varttika He writes (p 
3o3) “In the same senso Plrjim or rather U is editor, says in the first 
Varttika to I\ 3 lOo, that there were modern Bnhmnnas proclaimed 
by Yljnavnlkya, and that their title differed by its formation from the 
title given to more ancient BrUiraaqas , an I (p 303) 4 Itlswrong, for 
instance to speak of the Wjnavaiky Is in the sirnc sense as we speak of 
the Tnittlrlyns an 1 the works promulgated by YAjnavalkya although 
they are Bribmaija* are called YljnavnlkyAni (afe] BrAhmai)lni 4 And 
why’’fiavs K/UyAvana, ‘because they are of too recent an origin 
that is to eav thev are almost contemporaneous with ourselvc* ’ 
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AN ANALYSIS OP HIS EXPLANATION - THE VaRTTIKA MARE 
THE FOUNDATION OF CHRONOLOGICAL RESULTS, BY 
BOTH PROFESSORS, IS MISPRINTED IN THE 
CALCUTTA EDITION WHICH SUPPLIED 
THEM WI1H IIS TENT 

Where, I must now ask, does Katyaj ana speak of Brahmaqas “more 
ancient” than the Biahmanas proclaimed by Yajnavalkja? and where, 
I must fin the* ask, does he say that the Jattei aie “ almost ” coutern 
poraueous’ Again, what pi oof has Piofesser Weber that ICAtyiyana 
meant by comtempoianeous, as he says (see above, p 102), contbmpoi 
ancous with Panin i ? and wbat pi oof has Professoi Muller that KaUa- 
yana implied by this word, contempoi ane'ous with himself 9 Assuredly, 
all these questions ought to have been settled first, and hi \ery substan 
tial proofs, before an edifice of chionology was allowed to be built on 
them Not only does ICitjaj ana nowhere indicate a degree, either in 
the relative age of the Brahmanas of Yajnavalkya and those subject to 
the Sfitra of Pamm, oi in the contemporaneousness of the former with 
him —but, in my opinion, the word prat isltedlia, * exception," already 
adverted to, is altogether fatal to the ellipsis supplied by Piofessar*> 
Webei aud Mullet when they lefei to the word contemporaneous Tins 
woid “ exception ” clearly proves that Katyayana could uever have hold 
the dialogue with which Muller enlivens the scene of the Varttika Tor 
if the Biahmanas 6poken of m the Varttika, were contemporaneous with 
Pamm or with Kdtyayaua, the Varttika would have made an addition , 
not au exception, to the rule o[ Pamm, siuce the lattei merely treats 
of such Biahmanas as are old from his point of view, and in no wise 
concerned with any Brahmanas of lus time 

In short, the Vfirttika can, on account of the word exception 
convey no othei sense than that Paqini himself was guilt} of an inac- 
curacy, by omitting to state that the Brahmatjas which had been 
proclaimed by Yajnavallya (and others) were exempt from his Sutra 
IV. 3, 103, these Brahmanas being as old as those which he had in view 
when he gave this ntic 

THE REAL MEANING OF THIS VaRTTIK \ 

Did the words of the Varttika, such as they are printed m the 
Calcutta edition, admit of the slightest doubt— if intcrpietcd proper!*, 
or had the inferences diawn fiom them beeu propounded with Jess 
consequence, and did not the discussion I have raised concern a prin- 
ciple, viz, the method of examining tlio relation of Kilty ay ana to Puijlni, 
the course I should have taken, in refuting the opinion of Professors 
Weber and Muller would ba*e been a different one I should have at 
once stated the fact, that the iuad\ erlcnce of the Calcutta editors of 
Panlm~(ncctl I repeat tbit Dr. Boehthngk’s reprint h ns conscientious 
in this case as in all analogous mstauccs t) -has skipped two taonls 
which belong to the Vui ttika,— w ords, which, indeed, uru not absolute!* 
required for a correct understanding of tho Vurtliku, but_ the presence 
of which would ha'e pro* eat ed as much ns tho possibility of a mfscon- 
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ception, however inattentive the leader of the V&rttika might be. ~ 
These words aie no othei tlian the words of Panim’s Sutra itself, 
which KatyAj ana, no doubt with the distinct purpose of obviating the 
very possibility of a misunderstanding, has embodied agam in his YArt- 
tita m placing them before his own critical remaik In short, the 
Varttiha runs thus. “Among the BHhmanas and Kal pas, which aie 
proclaimed bj an old one (01 by the old), there is an exception in refer- 
ence to Ydjnavalkya, on account of the contemporaneousness,” vis., of 
these latte t Br«fima«as with the old lit ahmanas spoken of btj Paatm. 
In this sense, then, Patanjah remarks, after having named the BrAh- 
manaspf YAjnavalkya and Sulabha, “Why (is there an exception to 
these’*) ‘On account of the contemporaneousness,’ that is to saj, be- 
cause the}, too, aie of the same tune;” and Kaiyyata adds* ‘ because 
they belong to the same time as the Brdlimanas proclaimed by Satyd- 
yana and so on ’ " ,6 ’ 

IT LEADS TO THE CONCLUSION THAT P\NI\I DID NOT 1ET 
KNOV THE feATAPATHA BRAHMAN A 

The giound oil which we now stand is once more the ground we 
ha\e occupied before And when I previously asked whothei it is likely 
that Ptlnim could have blundered m conjugating or declining a common 
woid, or whether be was not proficient enough to use the, expression 
“eatable,” or whethei lie could have ignored the meaning of Aranyaka, — 

I must now add the question whether he was likely to give a rule winch, 
V>y an essential omission, would have vitiated the name of a principal 
BrAhmana 9 Could lie have ignored that name which stands foremost 
amongst all the authors of Brihmunas? So much so, that we have heard 
only by name of the Bi \hmanas of Bhallu, £>itya,jana, and Sulabha; 
but are full of the datapaths BrahmariN, proclaimed bj Yujnavalkja? 

In mj beliof theie is but thi3 alternative * either Patanjah, who men 
tions the Bhlllav ins, together with other Bnihmanas, in Ins comment 
on tho Vlrttika 2G to IV. 2, 10f, is cnriect m sajmg that the Brlhinana 


"* Panml, IV 3 105 — Kfity »ynna tffiiqtftjfpg 

^3 — Patanjah 

— Kaiyyata g^msrejrf^fa i mi #n >f% jitr g fcuS r - 

Top tho sate of greater clearness and in order to anticipate any objec- 
tion, I will mention that tho SOtra of Plnmi itself precedes tho words of tho YArt- 
tlka In tho MS I III 330 whonco this passage Is quoted so that th^re can bo no 
assumption of a meaningless or careless repetition of tho words ij 

Moreover tho bogmningnf I’atanjilis commentary ?on tho \ Arttila and his 
method of commenting as explained aboie Is salhcient to remove all doubt— if any 
still existed — that thev belong to tho V irttila.-Professor llonfty, too is therefore 
mistaken, when in his learned an l a alual to “ l offafiin It je (Jrninm itifc drr Samkrlt*. 
prarhe” (JolS) he mjs i has been explicitly stated [t«, by onrN Vrttika] that 
N Ajnaralkya and some others d > not belong to the of f " 


IOC THE REAL MEANIftG OP THE YaUTTIKA TO IV S, 10.; 

of Yujnavalkja is coeval •with them, id this case all these BriUimanas 
must have been unknown to Pamni, anti other Bidhmanas must have 
been before his mind's eye, when he wrote the Sutra IV 3, 105 ;oi 
Pimm did know and meant to imph in his iu!e the Bi&hmaua of Bhallu, 
and of others named by Pa tanjali,— then the enor must be on Patan- 
jali’s side, when he asserts that Ynjnavalky a was their contemporary 
I say purposely, it must be an enoi of Patanjali, foi theie is no evidence 
to show that KAtyayana alluded to Bhallu, for instance, when he speaks 
of contempoiaues of Yajnavaikja , he may ha\e referred, for aught we 
know, to proper names belonging to othei old authorities -old from 
Panini’s point of Mew; and Ins enor would then have consisted jo 
making Yfijnav alky a the contemporary of the personages who were the 
authors of those old w orlcs 

Yet both — theenoi of Patanjili and the error of Kfity&yana— be- 
come explainable on the assumption that there is such a considerable 
period of tune between Pant it i and Kutydtjouo, and much more so bet- 
ween Pdmnt and Patanjdh that KAtyayana even could considei as “old ’ 
that which was not only not old, but in all probability did not yet exist 
in P&nim’s time 

It Is curious, though I lay no sti ess on this circumstance, that the 
Kdsil <1 vntti should pass otier in silence the whole frarttil a of Kdtyb- 
yana y but should, in giving the counter instance, “ YAjn&valkAm Briili- 
manfim,” add • “Why does this rule of P\nin: (restrict the foimation of 
Brfihmana names with the affix *») to those Brfihmanas pioclaimed by 
the ‘old’? Because the Brahmanas of YAjnavalky a, etc, aie called 
Yftjnavalk&ni BrfUiman&ni, etc, for, according to legendary iepoit$, 
these anil similar Brdhvtanas do «ot belong to a remote time . 16 * Thus, 
on tiaditioual grounds -which wo should have thanked Jay fiditya if lie 
had designated in moie precise teims— the Kn&kfi, too, discaids the 
notion of the Ydjnavalkdnl Brdhmandni being an exception to the much- 
quoted rule of Pamni On the contiaiy, it looks, as we see, on the 
deavative Ydnavalka as a countei -instance, w Inch confirms the state- 
ment of Pamni; but, I hold that this commcntairj was wanting in 
judgment when it passed over in silence the Yfirttika of Kfity Ay ana, 
since 't'irtj'iaVwn-, Vj xVs wv.‘j wpveudh, sAteadfl, i. \i3midn. 

means of judging on the chronological relation between PAnini ami 
Ka.tyfi.yaua 


wi The commentnry of the Kd*ikd on this Sfttra which, is in geiierd is ranch 
better md more clearly worded than the comment of the Calcutta Pandits runs thus 

{Ms n t h 2440) i *nfn i wvbr* 

srrenhj;* ^ i i fjrnifr hjt jhu* UTRpfhni i mgntfu 

37 ^ I I (should bo 517251 PjfaH*) J tfrVfaHT 11 rvfyj 1 

e^t: i if I zji&wfe 1 ziiwzn i 

|% ir fo{-T T 5 rr mzi . 1 may add, tint thofiiddbJnti haiirondi 

alio mates no mention of tbo Xfirttika of K »ty4j am, but, in roforcncc to onr ques- 
tion, merely contains theso words (p 81 b lino 1) f5u I *tlii JvS rfa (mis 

edited H7?nffTf*T 
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NONE OF THE BRYltMANAS AND KALPA V, ORKS IN EXISTENCE 
WERE ANCIENT WORKS IROM PaMMS fOlKT OF VIE« — 

THE KALPA-W ORE 01 KvTA kYANA WAS NOT KNOWN 
10 Pan IM 

Before I support with further arguments the conclusions I haxe 
draw n w ith regard to this chi onological relation betw een the tw o gram- 
marians, it will be expedient to take a cursor} xiew' of the principal 
categories of / notuii ancient writings not alrcadj mentioned ; acquain- 
tance with which, on the one hand, is shown by Famm himself ; and the 
existence of which, on the other, maj either be assumed to fatl within 
a period not \er\ distant from the time when Pnmni wrote, or in his 
time, to be open to doubt, on account of the i easons prcwously alleged 
Since Piiqint teaches, in the tule I lia\e so often referred to, that all 
ancient Brihmanas and Knlpa works bear names which end 
in the (technical) affix mm, the names of the former, In the common 
consent of all commentatoi', ancient and modern, being used in the 
plural onl}, wo aie ju&tidelin liifciung that none of the works of 
the category now piesei\ed in nmnuscript,so far as mj knowledge 
goes, are ancient works from Pnnim’s point of mow That one of them, 
at least, the Kalpa work of K>vt\ ijana, cannot hate existed in Punim's 
time, would be the consequence of the foregoing mquir} , but I should 
not teoture tosaj more than l Ime said of the other ritual books of 
the same category . 

THE DPANISHADS WERE UNKNOWN TO PaMNI 

Again, if the conclusion I drew as to PAmni’s not having been 
acquainted with tbe Arangal as be coirect, it would imply, of necessity, 
that the Upnmsfuuls could not Ime existed when he In ed, since thej are 
a fui tlicr de\elopment of this class of woilcs, aud this conclusion, again, 
strengthens the arguments I hate adduced for the nonexistence, in 
Panmi’s time, of the Vnjasaneji Samlnta, arranged by Yajnatalk} a , for 
an important Upamshad, the ha Upnmshad is the last portion of this 
version of the Yajurveda 1 6 4 

“ Pimm mentions tho word Up- nshad once vi* I 4 79 but not in tbe senso 
of a sacred work It occurs twice n the Ganas vis to IX 3 73 and 4 12 in tho 
former it baa the sense of such a work but it is doubtful whether it has In the latter 
"also — In i note at page 32a Professor Muller gives a detailel account of the history 
of Anj lefit du Perrons O ipuekhat which contains the translation of flftj Uf amsbads 
from l ersian into Latiu Since his bibliographical sketch cannot fail to be of much 
interest and use to many of his readers it will not be superfluous to correct a mis 
take of his when he states that the Fre leh tianslation of Anquetil du Perron was 
“not published. It was not published entire ! j but in the well known work of Tieffen- 
thaler Anquetil Rennell and Bernoulli Description histonque et geographique de 
Unde etc Berll t t>oI I second edition 1791 t>oI II 1760, tol /// 1788 thesecond 
part of the second volume contains his translation ‘ en francois barbare as the author 
himself calls it of tho Oupnekfcal \arenn (fue) de ( Atharban Beid (p 297 ff ) of tbe 
Otip lekhat tadu (tire) die Djedjr Beid (p 301 C ) of tho 0 ipnekhat ^ thrbsar 
(tire) de (Athrban field (p 308 £t) and of the ‘ Oupneli} at S chat Roudt (tire) du 
Djed/r Leid (p 323 ff) The same volume also contains an Interesting paper 
of his no iuellcj premies que l Oupnekhat ue parle nulfe partdu KaTiougqm 
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ATHARVAVEDA UNKNOWN TO PANIM 


HE WAS ACQUAINTED WITH THE BLACK YAJUR-VEDA, THE 
RIG AND SaMA YEDA 
HE DID NOT KNOW THE ATHARVAVEDA. 

That P&mni was comersant not onl) with a Black Yaituveila , 188 hut 
with a Rig - and a SaHia-t?eda,is borne out bj seveialSutiasof lus We 
may expect, too, that he, like every other Hindu, looked upou the Iiig- 
veda as the principal Veda ; and this assumption is confirmed bj the 
circumstance of his calling a Pada of the Rigveda simpli ike u Pdda,” 
without the addition of the woid Rik. 186 But there is no evidence 
to show that he knew an Atharvaveda The word athciruin, it is true, 
occurs three times, but only m UieGaijas to Ins rules, and tlieie e\en only 
as the name of a pi lest. Wemiyadd, also, that the word atharvaml a 
is found in two Sfitras (IV. 3, 133, and VI 4, 174), wheio it is ex- 


m dcs trots autres I on gains (Table Cos Articles, p t>i&B)—Ibcrc is another 
ivorL, published anonj rnously, which comprises besides other interesting mattor, 
translations in German of portions of Oriental works; tho first volume of 
this work — the only one that appeared I believed— bears the titlo “ Sammlunj 
Asiutischcr Original bclm / ten —Jndische Schujteu— Zittich, 1701,' and contains, 
amongst others, a Gorman translation of tho first three Upanishads published In 
the work of Tiellenthaler, Anqnctil du Perron, etc As this aolnrao is curious 
and of great scarcity, I subjoin a list of its contents, as gi\ on by tho author 
himsolf “ Bagaiva dam Tenelat Dei Talapoeng' Reg Putinmk l)ca l’o Back 
Upnekhat Mahabarat Inti Raschah Ambertkend Beduiig S chaster Du in Schaster hca 
dtrsen Got ter Ferzctchms Schastali-Badc Lords & chatter TirunamalcL IUtmeturam 
Hflmesurnm Phil Ges proch Sasttram ’—A note appended to tho translation of tho 
“ Upnekhat Athrbsar, at p 286 of this work, drow my attention to “ A prayei 
d reeled by the Zbuftmnu* to be offered up to the Supreme Being , mitten ortginallj (n 
the Shunsc.) it language, and translated by c W. Houghton House, Esq , ft onto Persic 
VcrsionoJ Darn bhekoo a son of Juli Jchan Emperor oj Ilmdostan — winch prajer Is 
appended to tho * Institutes of Tfmour, by Joseph,' It kite (Oxford, 1783), for tho note 
in question sajs that this prajer is a free and abridged version, from tho Persian of 
the same Upnekhat Athrbsar (or Upanishad Atharvasiras) Out having compared 
them I cannot convince mfsolt that such is thociso, though tho Ideas express'd 
In both compositions haro much aiioilsntj -In { a ssitig I may mention, also, that 
this same prayer attracted tho attention of tho " Monthly Review of 1763, and In 
consequence, that of lugust tlennlnjs in his interesting work, 4 * V crutch rincr 
Osttndischcn Litteratur-Qcschichtc nebst etuer kritischpn Ueurtheulmg dcr Aechthfit 
dcr Zcnd-Buchcr Hamburg und Kiel, 1780 This work which Is extremely rare, 
bears testimony to tho extensive scholarship of Its author , it ghos a critical ret Jew 
moro or less detailed— of 114 works and lias an Appendix, ontltlol “ Orundhjc ru 
emem vollstiindigeit l erseichmsse alter Bchriftcn dlcOstlndUn unit die damit* i erbun 
dene iAindcrbetreffcn. Inaljthubeltiehcr Oi dnnngalse in Utlanggnr Litteralur Geichi- 
clitc Ostm Hr nx Hamburg This Appendix contains tho titles of not Itrs th»n 1372 
works of the 16th, 17th, and 18th century, rcfirring to tho history, “ antiquities, 
nations languages, roligtons, and the natural history of India, manj of whkh arc 
unknown not only to me, but to several Oriental scholars, libra rims, and llbllo- 
graphers whom I haao consulted about them 

"* bee noto 153 

*** tor his knowledge of the tltjirda compare VI 3, 55, 153, \ If 4,2-1 etc.; for 
the occurrence of jdda, M 1,115, VII. 1,67, MU I, 18 ole forSdmurfdi, l 2, 
84, IV. 2, 7, \. 2, 60, etc 
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plained by Patanjali as meaning “ the office ami the saci ed record of tlio 
Atharvan,"- that Tatanjah confirms the oceurienco of the word athar- 
tan in the Gana to thcSfitia IV. 2,63, where it can on!) mean a literal,) 
work; and, besides, that the word nt/mrtrmn occurs twice in the 
Ganns lB ’ Yet even the testimonj of Patanjali cannot entiielj remove 
the uncertain!) which, as we have seen above, must alwaja adheio to 
the Ganas as evidence foi or against FAmm, with the exception or their 
first word, mentioned b) himself, or such of their woids as are referred 
to b) other rules of his. Nor does the occuirenco of the woid athar- 
tamlra m the tw o Sutras quoted necessard) confirm the interpreta- 
tion of Patanjali Itmaj theiconl) mean the ofiicc of an Atharvan 
priest, who, probabl), was cmplo)cdm the perfonnance of sacrificial 
acts. In short, there is no valid giournl for attributing to Panim a 
knowledge of the fouith and least sacred Veda, the A that vaveda ; and 
this doubt derives some additional weight from the fact that, though 
the woid Anpiros, one of the lcputed Rislus of the Atharvaveda, is 
mentioned in aSfitra (II. 4. 63), neither the compound Atharvditqirasas, 
nor its derivative, Athanamgra*a, is met with in the Sutras of Pimm, 
though the fprmei is tlio name, as well of the two seers of the Athar- 
vaveda, as cspccnllj of the hjmnsof this Veda itself,— while the lattei 
means the observances connected with the Atharvaveda, and would have 
deserved a place amongst grammatical lulcs 

pitorrssoR mOllers mew or wiiat are tue oldest 

RIGA EDA HYMNS — OBJECTIONS TO R1S VIEW. 

In the last chapter of his learned work, Piofessor Muller gives 
instances of lij mns which he considers as belonging to the oldest por- 
tion of Vaidik literatuie. It set ms difficult to follow' his aiguments so 
as to ai i ive at a settled con v iction on this point ; for the reasons he gives 
m assigning these hymns to the earliest portious of Hindu poetry rest 
on impressions so individual, that assent or dissent of those who lead 
the Rigveda Ujmns will depend much ou their own disposition. I shoulif, 
foi instance, foi mj part, hesitate veij much to assign to a lijmn which 
speaks of thirty-three gods' 011 a place amongst the most ancient hymns, 
since it betiavs, m my opinion, a veiy artificial and developed con 
dition of religiousness, and a considerable deviation from what I hold 
to be the primitive feeling of the human mind. The impression I derive 
from anothei livmn, a poetical version of which Piofessor Muller gives 
(p. 561), and a pro->e translation of which we owed already to Cole- 
brookc (Mvsc Ess I p 33), would be to the same effect,— that it belongs. 


For Atharian see the Ganas to IV 2, 38 and 63, (it occurs, too in a Vdrttika 
to IV 3,188) For Attorixtiufta IV 3,133 M 4,174 and tho Ganas to IV 2,63 
»nd (in the EasikS) 60 for Alhai vaira the Ganas to IV 2, 38 and 63 and (in thoKSsiha) 
60— On IV 3,133 Patanjali remarks after the words of tho Sutra STOI&fr trfr I 

straw i i srraffippra ■a ra*t3 i 

(comp IV 2, 63) ^ 5 ^ (VI 4, 174) tTffdVJMPT fTfuf 

etc 

1 ‘* Mullers Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p 631 



UO PANINTS VIEW OF WHAT ARE THE OLDEST HYMNS 

not to the eailiest,but to the vei y Jatest liy mns of theBigveda-SamluH ; 
font seems to me that a song which begins, “ There was no entity, 1101 
non-entity ....death was not, 1101 was theie lmmoi tali ty ;” and 
■concludes : “ Then who can know whence it proceeded, 01 whence tins 
vaued world aiose, or whether it uphold itself, ot not ? He who, m the 
highest heaven, is the ruler of this universe, does indeed know, but not 
anothei can possess that knowledge it seems to me that such a song 
must be already the lesult of the greatest stiuggles of the human 
heait : the fuU-giown fiuit of a long expeuence in thought, — in other 
words, that it marks the end, and not the beginning, of a phase of reli- 
gious development. 

Iagieewith Muller m one impoztant point, viz, ip. 5 GG) : that 
“ the evidence of language is the most decisne foi settling the relative 
age of Vedic h\mns,” and I should have agieed with him still more if 
he had said that it is the only safe cutouon witli a European of the 
nineteenth century to settle tins point Thereto e, when he adds that 
“ the occiu rence of such a woid as tadanlm is mine calculated to rouse 
doubts as to the early date of this [last-named] hymn than the most 
abstruse metaphysical ideas winch may be discoveied in it, ’’—though 
I do not share the opinion expiessedm I113 latter words,— I hold the 
adverb he mentions to bo quite sufficient authoutv for removing tins 
hymn from the eailiest portion of Hindu songs. 

PaMMS VIEW Oh' TV HAT ARC THE OLDEST HUR\ S 

But setting aside our personal feelings, which, after all, are of no 
consequence, we cannot be indiffereut about learning what Paniui 
cousideied to be the oldei 01 the moie lecent Vaidik hymns A ditcct 
opinion on this point we can seal cely expect to obtain fiom himself; 
but indirect evidence of his own impiessions, oi, mote piobably, of the 
tiadition current m his time, I believe may he collected fiom Jus 
Sutras; and, howevei scanty it be, and howevei much wo may think vu 
may be able, witliout Ins aid, to ai live at a similar result in regaul tc 
the hymns I am going to name, it will not bo superfluous to adveit to it 
heie The by mns of the Rigveda and, consequently, those collected 
from it for the veision of the Sima , and the two othei Vedas - were 
“been,” as I have shown above (p 1G), by the Itishis, who leceived them 
from a divimti . This gencial belief was, as I theie proved, shaied in 
by 1 ‘anmj, who, therefoio, w vs not so uushacUed by tlio inspiration* 
doctuho as Professor Muller lepresents him to have beon in Ids discus- 
sion on old and now BrAhmaijas 100 But there is a maiked dlfh rcnce 
* m the language ho uses when speaking at one time of one citcgory, 

’ an o > at another, of another category of hy mos ; and it is this difference 
which induces mo to express a doubt whethti lie looked upon all Vaidik 
I hymns as immediate revelations from above 


*>» Ancient Sanskrit Litoraturp, p CGI 'I’inliu whoso vic«s are not shackled 
fay tho insrpfratioiwtoctnno which blinded and nitaltd alJ tho Mlontrs of tho ortho- 
dox aiitnJnsi school. broadly states tho fact that there nro old and new Lrihraanas, 
etc.*’ 
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PATANJALIS THEORY ON THE ORIGIN OF THE VARIOUS 
Y FRSIONS OF THE YAIDIK HYMNS 

Iu his Sutias IV 2, 7 to 9, lie teaclies the foi raation of words 
expiessing the name of Samaveda hymns, and lie applies to the Iattei 
the woid “seen ” i e , leceivedby inspiration from the divinity In the 
Sutra IV 3, 101, on the 6thei hand, he heads a chaptei, tv inch coni 
prises the next ten rules, with the words, “ proclaimed by him,' which 
words imply that the Yaidik compositions —the names of which he 
teaches the student to foim m these rules— were piomilgatcd by the 
llisbis, whose names are the bases of the several derivatives 1,0 That 
these two diffeient expiessions were chosen by Panini deliberately, 
results from the contents of the last named mles They contain 
amongst others (IV 3, 105), names of Kalpa works, which, at no period 
of the Hindu religion, weie “seen” or ascnbed to supeihuman author- 
ship This word “ pioclaimed ’ has also been noticed especially by 
Iv/itvtiyanaand Pvtanyali who judge as follows of its import in these 
rules — 11(111^^}™' “(It might seem that) this word ‘proclaimed* is 
purposeless since no affix is visible in (ceitain) derivatives (which imply 
its sense) * —PatanjaU “Why is it purposeless’ ‘Because,’ says 
KitvAyana ‘no affix is visible * That is to say, if ‘pioclaimed’ means 
that the Vaidik version of the Kalapas or ICathas is i ccitcd village for 
village, a derivative implying such a sense has no (special) affix’ — 
Kdtyuyana “(It is pui poseless, too) if applied to the sense ‘book,’ for 
(in tins case) an affix is taught (elsewhere) PatanjaU “There is an 
affix, if the sense ‘composed, as a bool is implied by it, but such an 
affix is provided for by another rule of Panini, viz, IV 3, 110 Could 
ue » then, consider this word ‘pioclaimed’ (m our i wle) as used in refer- 
ence to the Veda’ But again, the Vedas aie not made (like a book); 
they are pei manent (oi eternal) ’ — Kdtydyaua “If (however, one 
should asseit that this word) concerns the Veda, (lie would be correct, 
provided that he meant to wnpait to the word proclaimed’) a figurative 
sense ’ -Pntnnjnh (aftci lepenting these Iattei woids) ‘ Is it not 
said, however, that ‘the Vedas are not made, but that they are per- 
manent (ic, eternal)’ (Quite so), vet, though then sense is per 
manent, the ordei of thoir lettcis has not always lemamed the 
same, and it is llnougli the diUcience hi the latter respect that 
tvc mav speak of the versions of the ICathas ICallpas Aludakas, Pippa- 
lidakas aucl so on lf Now wlmtevci opinion we may enteitainof 

”1' 2 7 HIR —IV 1 101 rHtM — PrauJfcamanoranil JfTVtUHf' 

sit*! i nr i uortit' s i 

Coi, Paro th« following i oto 

Km jj ila a on I \ igojiblntta a gloss on Patnnjalt 
I3»»lnl uhru- — katyflyana JfhrtfSnjTFUTk — I atanjilt 

qrnrm i 1 *n3 nW ■a 

I rawil KStyaMns «5t -Rata nj all *T7 CT^t 

h uafa tra ^ <*' ’ l,c > ’ i 

fr’FS I f^TTfa - Kltjijam —l atanjah 
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Patiojalt’s accouuting foi the ^rious veisions of the VaidiK texts, it 


MRTtf I [The MS contains here a repetition which is entlently i 

— * the r % 

RRU I RI Rffr qiuUn^i RRMRJ cT^3T^?T^P7% WOT $RPTF JR^?r 
4'-Vcjjr^fo% I 7J 1 RtFRR I f% Sph&ffiC I W SrN? R R&T 

¥<m l [c / Ktiyynt'i m%f() <jf% { qfy ROT ft:RMRHfer I 

i w*w; f rrr srH i sricj^r sjNpt : 

— Knjjata Spjqf Rft spjjTiiOT $ot(RR^4 RT sfr? rt I cRTer W ITRqT R 

df iv 3 iic) mri^ i zm i 

?JVmrVfaT srfcfcjTO SfRxFR sIr f^^nTT 5 tNe WyRlIiTCTjJUTfafR [probably ER5RR* I 

&<>] r strr ^r 4 i fRRTffifci i lErHWRURRi fafR mr i rt RsiiRfR i 
R^V^ffoRW growi (us 3^T72T) to toroltrciWsro 
ict^rrt (Mb i i RnRTRTM^rf^ r 

RR5* RTigRjRr RRlf* trq R3 fOTcU trR g*raff^rtRSFH I RRR 

nvq (IV 3 116) I%5 ITRR MR I MigftfcT 1 HTgkf RRRR 

jRiftraR>$ 1 (iv 3,108) essrrf^T sf^cqqm^wrR^^TMnmi 

^TFMRfcl OIS os^n^Too) t fgftvi Mg JJUR tpr^T r(?)r ^ R'JRRftRT 
HR jfhnfcr-R t*H WSlf^RI R^RRRIRRRftvnRR; — Nagojiblntta RR shn? I 
W5nRWOT4nfaRW&* (IV 3 126) MR^qqiftra RIVRR I RRqf RRxftRl I 
M'OTRR^ R*5Rj2l RT [both MSS of the riH No 850 nntl 1200 in tho same order] 
$RRR | H3 RRS^fHRRT RRR^TRTR STR^I Vm ^RgRRRRH 'm I 
gsntftftmftfa i mp 4 4fh rr $h jt«i ^r$ civ 8 no hr a 3ft &r 
I PM M ^R$ I WtlR f?HTR ^a^RRTRlfRRRHT? I ffa l wfo 

Jfl^iqfMRjRt'R MdR MS 1200 of^OT* , pcrliaj s oRrftfROTo) | RjJ MTHT 
RRT TqM^Tqf^RT^MRn^RTg^TR &Hr M^rjjTtftMTHT^r^FRrMT fR'^RJTMR 
I I WISHFltew ^Rlf-iRMfMfR MR ^Rl I 

RP I Mtpqqf f^R SRlf^RTTMRqfRTrRTR. | R’^R I 

JRTfTf^^R fMRR fvTvT 3 1 TfRMR'R? 

w{RTRlf^4tqR ^tT ftRR I ^3 I (MR ftmf^TRpIR qOTTP^HW 

«i3qf^n RrcsfjnnrRR r q,q Mi&tr^nthu i s^rhr 

^riM^nrTqfq’RRR; i ^frr jfiRHrfiRig (x\ isi Wg’ipjf 

MRMTf R^M^lMfa ! «f?RR*qiRM^n RpMfe I M^T i»T HR1 ‘ 

% M MHTR (MSS RRR j)l^ HR I I «p/^5R13T^»TTf^ 

<M^^Mm-Mf^OT-i ^R Miq i w^ig'fqfqR^Tr tRif^r mRq^r htts - i 
<P51^M ^rRIU Ip^TRf xjE^qR ( MIOTRT W% «* «>/ 

i\ 2 in) i JnaiqR sfinfatn s icsj i mrjt *zrf*vi ar>rrftR7? irm^qR 

[ ?r i rnrfJF r m R?r 2 M^tr^7imrr rt? i fr%r r% rfrrftnf i 

?T^tr5^ OTm rf>r aR ^aR7 M77 [of t out dill tri In tins »->- 

i u <pFC) , l)} lii MS S50 winch Irre is mom li llffcrmt (1 m 'IS 1*0 j— i 1 enco tils 
I vsHi^istnWiiJmolccn left nnnoticel ij rm Tl o text I cm glrr n l« in my 
opti on as correct ns tho M3b In <|ui stf< n wilt allow to edit If ) 
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is evident that PA*mni— who comprises Kal pas under the term “ pi o- 
claimed ’’—looked upon the w orks, the names of which are taught m 
these rules, not as having been “ seen ” or receu ed immediately from 
the divinitj. They must, in lus mind, therefore, belong to a later period 
than the Simateda hymns which he treats of in the rules IV. 2 7-9 as 
having been 11 seen . ” Nor would there be anything lemarkible m this 
Mew, if it merely referred to the Biahmana woiks which aho are the 
subject of his rules ; foi this class of inspired literature is looked upon 
by all the authorities as being inferior in degree, and, I bold therefore, 
less immediate, as an emanation, than the hj mns of the Samlnti’s But, 
thereoccuis in midst of these rules one (IV. 3, 10G) winch contains the 
word Chhamlas which, being contradistinguished from the word Brnft- 
maua in the pi ecedmg rule (IV. 3, 103), cannot ha\ e there am other sense 
than that of JMantia, as I have shown abo\e; or, if it should be thought 
that it is contrasted there with Kalpa as well as with BrShmana in 
the preceding rule, it would mean Veda in general — Mantia and Brah- 
mana And in connection with this word Plnini wutes, “^'atiiioka'” 
baunaka, however, we know, from Sij ana’s commentaij on the Rigveda 
and the Anukramam, was the Rislii who is supposed to be the authoi 
of the second Mandala, as we now posssess it, though in a former 
>ersion it appears to lia\e belonged to the Risln Gntsamnda 1 ’* 


l have quoted the full gloss of the three principal coaimentators on this important 
Sutra and its Varttikas, because it is of considerable interest in many respects and, 
at the same time, bears out my statement at page 48 We sco Kaiyyata and NSgo- 
jibhatta writhing under the difficulty of reconciling the eternity of the Veda with 
the differences of its various versions, which nevertheless maintain an equal claim to 
infallibility Patmjali makes rather short work of this much \ exed question , and nn 
less it be allowed here to render his expression wir ta (which means * letter ),■** word 
it is barely possible even to understand how he can save consistently the eternity or 
permanence of the ‘ sonso " of the Veda That the modern MiuiSnsists maintain not 
only the 1 eternity of the sense ’ but also the permanenco of the text," which is 
tantamount to the exclusive right of one single version, we learn amongst others from 
,| >4gojil>hatta But as such a doctrine has its obvious dangers, it is not shared in 
by the old Mimansists, nor by hagoji, as he tells us himself Ue and Kaiyyata 
inTorm us therefore that, amongst othci theories, there is one, according to which the 
order of tho letters (or rather, words) in the Vaidik texts got lost in tho several 
l'ralayas or destructions of tho worlds and, slnco each Manwantara had its own 
revelation, which differed only in tho expression, not in tho sense of tho Vaidit 
texts, the various versions known to theso commentators represent these paccessne 
revelations which were remembered through ‘ their excessive ■accomplishments, 
by tho Utshls who in this manner produced or rather reproduced tho text current 
In their time, under the name of the versions of the Kathas Ealupas, and so on In 
this way each version had an equal claim to sanctity There Isa very interesting 
discussion on tho samo subject by Kamanin In his Unn/Mst-larUfta (I S 10) I 
forbear, however, quoting it on tho present occasion on account of its great length 
and because I hope to be able to giro it in a more appropriate place 

Compare Su ja 10 in tho beginning of his commentary on the second Mandala , 
Professor Wilsons detailed account in hi* translation, a ol ii p 207 , and Profi ssor 
^IliUers Antitnl Literature pp 23 1 232 as troll as the ..orrcspondiug passage from 
bha lgurtisishva at j* 237 
15 
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PV^INI CONSIDERS, TIJL SECOND MANDALA OT THE RIGA EDA 
IN ITS PRESENT VERSION, TO BE AMONGST THE LESS 
ANCIENT PORTIONS OP THIS VEDA 

Should, then, my view of Pamni’s i ule be correct, it will follow 
that P&nim considered this second Mandala as of a later date than the 
other Mandalasj and we cannot but admit that even the fit st hymn 
of the second Mandala full} confii ms this impression, foi, by speaking 
of Hotu, Potn, Neshtn, Agnulhra, Pja^stn, Adhnarju, and Bilihman 
pueats, it ceitamlv betiaysa verv advanced development of sacuflcnl 
and artificial rites 


| V ” THl SIX PHILOSOPHICAL Ei&TrMS WERE LNEVOWR 10 1 \\LVJ - 
1 MIMaNSa 

Mimunsa is a word of special giammatiial mteiest, not m so 
fai as its affix a is conceined — for the latter belongs to a general cate 
gory of deuvatives dealt with by PAnirn m his nxle III 3, 102-buton 
account of the irregular formation of its base It must be admitted 
that the Sutra i 3, 62 may be looked upon as including this base also, 
but whether the instance mhnans, given by the commentators, has 
tlieie the general sense of considering, or the special sense of the 
philosophical reasoning of the Mimilns X, caunot be Inferred from the 
general tenor of this i ule This latter sense is emphatically expressed 
by two words deuved from unmans, viz , Mhndnsd, the name of the 
philosophy ,* and MhnausaJ a, a Mimtlnsu philosopher Neither word 
occurs in Panim 1,5 Nor does lie mention Jainnm, the author of the 
MnmXnsa Sutra , and it is, perhaps woithy of out attention, that not 
even the Ganas to Panim contain tho formation of tins woul, which i“ 
of as much interest ns am other word of the Gana Ildlnrdth (IV. I, 
0G)”‘ 


2 \EI)\Nr\ 


The uoid Vedanta having no u-markablo grain untie il pcoulia 
lilies, li ul no claim to the notice of l’Srpni , but had lie been aware of 
the wold Kcdnutin, “ouo who knows the Vedanta,” it w ould certainly 


‘“Even Liityj) ana gives no \ firttika to teach tho formation of ni/ni iiisnto though 
this word 5s of some interest from a grammatical point of viow Amongst thoso words 
which designate followers of a doctrine or philosophy it Is tho only ono forme'll with 
a fcrfl-affii It occnrs,efl, as an instance of Patnnjali, to I 2 Cl,v 17,11 2 2D mil In 
a Kflrlki of tho latter to III 2 121 where it is rendered by Kntyynta v leh4rafa . It 
occnrs, too os an instance, not In the Maliahli4sliya l»ufc tlio h&ilk& andfiiddh x 
(o II I, 5S, in !ho Mmjiooiid iflllfirpjj'pT, »ml IH* prolnbly tlio rrojicrly ol the 
Calcutta Tandits as an instance to I\ 3 0 # 

»»• With regard to Jairaim, 1 have only to add that tlio inslanco 3tf*nHTTT7 or 


to II 2 33 has not yet f«m l a place in t! o Bhasfcy* or In Kalyyafas 
lommcntary It occnn. It the KJ.IKi an.l ,1.0 Oa..,’at ,, Mth~UJhl ' «t o» -Ml 
authority JajSdltya ami Xardfijm ina gne this handsome * {dthot to tho fid MmM 
nr whothorit Is levelled against another Jalmlnl f haao no means of stating 
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IU 

l^\e icquired a special rule of Jus, since tlieie is no Sutia in Ins 
Grammar by winch the sense of this dematne could bo made out satis 
factonly And as PAnmi notices but one single word in which the base 
is not a proper name and the affix in (technically tm) imparts to the 
dematnetlie sense of studying 01 knowing, viz , antihrahmamn, “one 
W'lio studies or knows a woik like a Brahmaqa* (IV 2,62), the omis- 
sion of Vedanttn acquit es increased significance 1 ’* 

3 sankhya 

Saul liya is a peculiar form It comes from said hya, and desig- 
nates the philosophy which is based on synthetic (sam) seasoning 
(khya)* - Its very name shows that it is the counterpart, as it were, of 
Vyaya (m aya), oi the philosophy founded on li analytical reasoning ” 
Tor while the foimer builds up a system of theunneise the latter 
dissects it into categories, and enteis into its component paits 
"Vet a giammatical i ule would Ime had to explain why the name of 
the formei system is not a / 1 it formation,— foi instance, its \ery base, 
smi/hya, analogously to the Jut formation nytiya It has not been 
noticed by Punini >»or does he teach— as lie probably would lia\c 
done had tins plulosopln existed in his tune— that the same woid 
means as i masculine a follow ci of the Sunkliya plnlo«opliv ,,c 

4. YOQA 

The woul Yoga occuis several times in the Sutias, 1 ” but ne\er 
m the senae of a system of philosophy , and the onh two demati\es 
this word which aic taught by Panint, viz , yoqya and yaugil a (V 
1 102) are two words which Ime no connection whatexer with its 
philosophical meaning In the sense of “religious austerity,'' it seems 
to ha\c been known by Pumni, though lie has no rule on the formation 
of this word, apparently because it offers uo other grammatical 
interest than that which would be satisfied by Ins geneial rules III 
3 18 and VII 3 52, for lie lias a rule on the formation of yogm (III 
- 142) But this word means « tuon ti Jio practises religious austeri- 
ties, it does not mean a follower of the Yoga system of philosophy 


In the SQtra IX 3 111 tl o atTx 1 1 (technically ini) has a similar purport bnt 
the 1 aso Implies a proper name «.hns harmeu dl i Kristis cm mean one who studies 
or knows tho works oi kartmnda KnsSswa 

* * For tl o various explanations given by native authorities of this term I 
need now refer to one essay only since it probably comprises all tho literary 

nformation— m d not cm! j oil tl it point which can bo obtained in our days on 
‘’l ikhva writers and certainly more tl an any ono scholar in Europe would h*\o 
at his co man l — I mean the learned ami excellent preface of fir Hall to his 
elaborate edition of tho S r Id ya Pracaclana The latter sense of the word Sui kl ja 
“ a follower of tho Sankhya philosophy occurs eo 1° the Uhagaca MJ/fo III 8 
nr together with tho word Kti ala a follower of tho XaUeshlka doctrine In tho 
commentary of Sankara on tho TViMrifo Blfrn II *> 51 gfdJlfr* 

* • ♦ k hl*Ul'MluFf 

* I 2 A oj— III i 20 — \ 1 102,4 41 47 50 123 — M 4 74 75 —Mil 1,53 
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5 NYaYA 

That Nyaya was known to Pdniui in the sense of syllogism or 
Ioqteof reasoning, 01 perhaps logical science, I conclude from the 
Sutialll 3, 122, 11 8 where its aflit conveys the sense of lnstuuneiita- 
hty. i e , that by w Inch analysis (lit entoung-mto) is effected, foi the 
same foim, nyaya, is made the subject of auothei jule (III. 3, 37), where 
Panmi gives as its meaning “proprietj, good conduct," which would 
lead to its latei meaning, “pohc\ " Unless we drew this distinction 
between the two Sutras named, the first Suti a w ould become supei fluot'S 
Noi is it probable that a civilization like that winch is traceable in 
PAmm’s rules could have done without a w ord foi syllogistic tjiought 
But between this sense of the word mjaya , and its designating the special 
system of Gautama there is avast dilleience. Naj, had Pan uu even 
written the Gana IV, 2, 60, which implies, in its present version, the 
formation naiyayiUa, this latter woid would not regime us to intei that 
it means tlieie a follower of Gautama’s school; it may only signify a 
man who studies oi knows the laws of sj Uogism. 1 1 * To substantiate 
this, conclusion, with all the detail it deserves, would be a mattex of 
great intei est; foi no philosophical school has dealt moie largely with 
gi am mat! cal subjects than the Nydya school, audits branch, the Vtu- 
seshika. The nature of 4t sound ” and “ woid,” the question whether 
word is “ eteinal or transitoij, ” the “ powex ” or puipoit of words, the 


A /hi ther insight into Dr Boeht Inigk s “ edition ” of Pa tfm 


* “I regret that I must again animadvert on an error of tho Calcutta editors In 
tlieir gloss on the Sfitra III 3, 122, they give tho following etymology of rjfPTj I 

I sqpl. * According to thorn, this word would thereforo corao from 
“to lead an ctimologj which, of courso is absolutely impossible Nor is thcro 
any trace of it in anj of tho commentaries known to me Patanjah and Jits com- 
mentators hat e no remark on this easy word Tho KasSkn, wlucli explains every Bdtra 
writes sfitm , bnt neither nllows these words to bo preceded by ' 

nor, as this quotation shows to contain a third person of tho plural h’ 

gloss obi fously me ins * because ontering is made (&T -f by ft, tho dertixth® 
Is Kfftt ** Tho SMdfiantfi katmudl (tol 211 a line 7) has an analogous Interpretation 


cte., which is still moro transparent Hut what must one 
think of the proficiency of an “ editor of Pin In 1 who has nono ol tho la 1 * rions 
work — which alwajs gnesa title to Indulgence — of comparing MSB and compiling 
a commcntari —who merely reprints the labour of others — and yet, oien In n simple 
case like this docs not feci induced to consult tho IvSsfkl or SuhlMnta katimudi, 
though ho talks ft groat deal oien on this occasion, of the “A D and C, 

but wilhont mastering Its ‘ a, b r simply repeats tho gross blnndor of the editors 
of Ids edition of Pfininl I 


n»To arrno at the form ft Is necessary to eombfnc with tire G*na 

quoted, the Sdtra Ml S, 3 Tho same word SJPU Jn tho philosophical sense occurs 
In the Dana to IV 3, 73. where a MS of tho KfisUH has oven the tcadloR*mmU 
and probably In tho samo sense In tho flana to Mil 1,27. b« oven “ 1 " , “*' 
solf had written It there ivo should not bo Justified In j n S * ?° r ,. . j } , 
than tho ono stated In tho bfltra IV, 4 , D2, and the Dana to I' . 8, H has fho sensd 
of “ propriety, * 
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rel Uion of base and affix, and such kindred matteis aie tieated of in 
a \ast literature based on the Sutias of Gautama; and the controver- 
sies of the Naiynyikas with the Vaiyakaranas 01 etymologists need not 
blush bcfoie those of oui modern philosophers I must, howevei, confine 
myself on the present occasion, as heretofore, to giving a small amount 
of pioof, that P&mm could not ha\e known the Sutras of Gautama. 

GAUTAMA** DEFINITION OF JaTI (GENUS)/ aKRITI (SPECIES), 

AND VYAKTI (INDIVIDUAL) 

Aftei liaung refuted the opinion that the sense of a word conveys 
eitliet the notion of gen u ■? or that of species, oi that of individual, each 
taken separately, Goi'tnma" continues “ 1 The sense of a word con- 
veys (at the same time) as well the notion of genus(jati), as that of 
species (of i tti) % as that of an tndivtdiial [njalctt) 2 An individual 
(iq/ofti) is a bodily foim astt icceptacle for the particulauzation of 
qualities 3 Species (nluti) is called the characteristic mark of 
genus 1 Genus (jdti) is that which lias the pioperty of (intellec- 
tually pi oducmg (species) of the same kind ’"' 0 

PAMM DOES NOT MAKr UaE Or THI TERM AKRITI 
HIS TERM JATI IS THE SAME AS GAUTAMA S aKRITI 

Let us now refer to the terminology of Piniul, and see how he 
dealt with similai notions In the first place, weOnd that lie does uot 
make use of a term at » if i We meet, m Jus Grammai only with the 
two terms jtiti and vynl ti. In the mle I 2, 52, he speaks of (words 
"Judi express) “ qualities as fai as a jciti goes ; ” and the instance of the 

gnenby Tatanjali, is a tree 1 * 

Njaja Sutras 11 131-131 II 

II ^U^ratra%?FU?n ll 3n%. II —The object of Gautama 

Is to Show that uidti iduai, species anil genus arc notions which cannot bo conceived. 
Independent!} of one another, and that a separation of one from the other produces 
a fallacy In translating the term vya! It stress must bo laid on the word visesha 
‘ particularization otherwise tlicro would bo but one individual Tho saiuocon 
Rl lerition induced me to differ In my translation of nknti, from Dr Dallantyco who, 

I * I is meritorious edition and learned translation of tho NySya Sutras renders this 
t< rm ‘/orm, which undoubtedly is its nsnal senso in non phiiosophienl writings 
Hut when l h,co„atha in his comment onthoSdtrall lit writes 

frur* and r n ii its vtrfafofffirmrTT 

feifiH,,— he Intends, in my opinion, to convoy tho underslanding thatf/crill Is* tho 
|<urtirulnrization of organisms and tho characteristic mart of ‘cowhood Is tho 
J^riicid irf-alton of the organism of acow which translated into onr philosophical 
language would mean that akriH Is specter In my rendering of rho fourth Sutra 
(H nil tho parenthetical words aro norrowed from tuirtiualha avho comments on 
(hem thus , SUR WHin rF iUVtF **** W sWI M WTHTT- 

There can 1* no doubt therefore, that Gautama meant 

our term gr rm 

1. J 4 J, I di — I uniat observe hero that tho Klslkl and, on 
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At I. 2, 58, lie treat? of the optional 11=30 of the singulai 01 plmal * “ if 
the wont expiessesa a Brahman a 01 the Brlhmanas) ; at 

V. 2, 133, he applies the teim jfiti to the elephant,— at Y. 1,37, to 
heibs,- at V, 4, 94, to stones ami iron, a lake ami a cart,- at VI 1, 
M3, to the fiuit Kustumburu,— at VI 3, 103, to glass;— and IV. 1, G3, 
is a rule on “ jaft-woids, which me not peimanently used in the feim* 
nine gendei " It is not necessary to multiply these instances, in ordei 
to show that Panim understands hj jdti the same thing that Gautama 
understands by ofrjjfi, viz., species ; "* and I may add at once, that 
he has no word at all foi the notion of “ geims ” 


its authority, the Calcutta edition, are quite at variance with Patanjali, m explain 
ing the last words of this Sdfcra, as if it had the sense -g Patanjah distinctly 

rejects such in explanation on the ground that it is impossible to speak of quill 
tics which 110 not jut >$ He rejects, too, such matinees is 73^7? 5ff 

which illustrate lus pu> uipukslut an instance of Jjis conchi 
sion is rppr — l’ataiijali rasriTH J 

1 ftr^ra' 1 ?rft ferro 

SR7?? 1 (VS 6g.)^tRT I %% 7J |$Wf% / ^ 

1 i rsrsf #NT ( vs °^) £7*7^7 : 1 

srf^r 1 q-gr^r sgn? ^f?r it 1 ^ ^ 77 •ir/r 

fy^M'iiiR r ifd 1 ^7 ^ irttiha xtt 373. — 

Patanj ill SlRmiiTT^ I f%W 37^^77 Sittika fwHDRT 7?^ STTfdfr' 
^pr^f-p'it''njah sn fdP pjiT v fs 7 hh»* i if 

UrmintT 5Tf7^mqt 77T Ynl^Rf— Virttika STRlfatRTTPinfoigg “Patanjali 

gw7^r^ vfacqfo 1 tsM urof s^nifa srmgV 

^ vnfri 1 1 73*1 ^ 1 f¥ 37. TTf^jip-iTTfa 

7 ^7% etc — Raijjata . ^rdffcTfPrfoTTff I mf?l 

Ttftt' hti’Ttt; 1 ww =gi37T% jw i wt snf^a^nnf^fd *j7 'xvs 

sraV if 3 to otc 


Palanjah ami hr ty /yaira kiimt tl c Bjslem of (lautnm t 

’"Ihcrols mdped 1 KAMA of Patanjili which eapJjcJth cniroboriles lliis 
comparison which I ln\p made between l’fii Ini and Gautama, and which moreoicr, 
has an additional import in affording caidonce that Gautama Is j rlor t > Pafanjafl 
l mean tlio K-irikd to | \ 1 (13 wjfchsiys WTjiffd tigtjjl Trfff&flff'tf 7 7 *(T*?rK J 
IThr^TW STS’, lf u J‘t'liis(tn thou nsoorakrltl 

it docs not possess all the genders and ouco determined, is easllv recognized 
(olsow here) , but it Is too a family with Its schools Tho following pissages from 
KaUvata will hear cut m\ translation Wi 7*71 *ti£ fofllsuj 1 4^741 
TTtfstnrT'erq [ror theso last words conpare Vliuwiidflui * comment on tho Nydi^i 
Sdtm II 13.1, in note lfO ] iT^nf^STt^r^fgHT ^ fVfJtfm RTF*T- 

trAu^iTTf i f^nrTTTfJr/fr, tte. 
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iio 


As to vtjalcti, it occurs but once in tbe Sutras, viz,l 2, 51, and 
means there “Itwja” generic mitk, which, in grammatical terrainologj,is 
[fender. 1 ** The notion of lndiuduahtj is not lepresented by a special 
word in the language of PAnini, the neatest appioach to it is his word 
ndJu/rorfl, as it is used in the rules II 4, 13 li, and V 3, 43, where it is 

i sp? res? g' ubifara 1 

wretfror} 1 mchhis?* sircnwniiRt I ntret i 

*q5PpT And after I aamg explained the Kankfi of “ another 

quoted by Patanjali on the same subject Kaij j iti adds from tins quotation bj 
I atanjali it has boon inferred tbit tho former ktnka express s his own opinion 

jppj; 1 5ZFTC ^TTt?rra^MI^T^ -On another occasion 
l*atanjali m adapting himself to Pannu s use of the term j ti ft c nfci ift) observes 
in a somewhat poetical strain (I 2 52 after tho last words of the quotation from 
the Clifishya in note 181) T 3uftTq%* gqi^PI I 

STflft [Kaiyyata fkjf 3TT aiftsfoaT , etc 1 1 c 

If jufi lias a fixed getidci — whenever it his taken tha*- gender, from birth to death 
it does not abandon that gendor —I must also call attention to another passage 
from the Mah&bhashya which likewise shows that jati has m Panim Gautama s 
sense of akr iti and w| ich at the same time proves that Patanjali not only had a 
knowledge of the philosophical application of the latter term but whenspeakmg in 
his own name uses aknti in the same manner in winch it is used by Gautama In 
the passage I am alluding to he broaches the sarao problem which is proposed by tbo 
hySya-Sfltras but as a grammarian and in reference to P&nini who has no term for 
Jciim* ho comprises in his question merely the alternative whether tho sense of a 
word in Pci mu implies species (nknti) or * individuality (diavji) Uis answer 
is that it comprises both for those who maintain tho former alternate o are justified 
In their opinion by tho Sutra 1 2 DS and thoso \ ho incline towards tho latter by 
tlc&fitral 2 G4 Pitot j lit a Jfttro Inchon (ed Uallantjnc p 40 42) fqj 

I 1 TV =TRV I TVIW SnVPTqT IPl/fafft I 

T?PT yi^KqiqW^fe^dddiPqdtWlfa^qd I q^pi jpqT 

SV4WJIli+!tiq hether Jantyf ynrni in using the expression %lfNfdT£T 

■jfifd (I 4 1 a 3 of tho Calcutta edit on) merely adapted himself to ti o manner 
In which Pa mm uses 5Tlf%, or whether he too had not jot a knowlcdgo of Gautama s 
definition would has c remained doubtful bad he not availed himseir in another of 
his \ nrttibas, of tho term client i exactly in tho sense in which it is defined bj the 
NvijaMtra— if- , in tho "Yurttika S (cd Calc ) to MI 1 74 Sf qr wh»umi+iiskj) 
*bfad | ^d>fd;lld l dj and though Tatanjali observes that tins \arttika is superfluous 
■nice itR contents are a matter of course wo may nevertheless lo thankful for Its 
*Ord SlT^fa, and the conclusions it enables ns to draw In onr present ease — 
Patanjali Sf SJT 1 fqs 1 GHMWIHI?^ I 

^TRnmiT^Tt qdVtPld ' jP F q I I ftp I «T fe 

i »« > Kanyata . . fn qlg^l 

q^nya t ^rr^nr sjft* $?r^rra*ur. 

1 * I jukti I* used ill tlaiancsins.1' katUvana in tho Wrttika I (of the Cale 
ed) to 1 2 52 
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mAYA AND VAIbESHlkA UNKNOWN TO PaMM 

rendered by the commentators by diavya 1 ' substance.” The term titles- 
hi/a may be compared to adlulcarana , but as it signifies “the object to be 
qualified,’ it is not the connterpait of j/iti, but of vise&hctiia, “the 
quality.” 1 81 

Tiie result of the foregoing comparison between Panim and Gauta- 
ma must remove, I believe, eveiy doubt as to the chi ouological position 
of botli The expiessionsof Panim show that he had not even conceived 
so much as the philosophical pioblcm started and solved by Gautama 
The very manner in which Patanjali is compelled to answer the ques- 
tion, whether “the sense ofawoid” m PAmm “implies species 01 
individuality viz, that at one time it implies the foimei, and at 
another, the lattei, shows that philosophical investigations into the 
“sense of ther woicl” had not jet troubled Panini's mind A meic 
diffeienceof opinion between tho giammarcan and the Nj tlya philosopher 
would be no proof foi the posterioutj of the latter , but the absence * 
of the problem itself, in the Sutias of P mini, is, I hold, sufficient ground 
for this inference A problem of tins Kind could not have been slighted 
by Pilnim if he had been aware of it; it would have entered un- 
consciously, as it vveie, into Ins tennmologj , and into the mode of 
deiiveung Ins rules There is abundant evidence in Patanjali s Great 
Gommentaiy, that his training must have been a philosophical oao, 
and it is ItutyAjaua’s superiority, too, m this lespect, winch inflicts on 
Pilnuii a quantity or VAittikas finding fault with his empiric ami un- 
pbilosoplucal treatment of giammnticnl facts 

C VAI6E8HIK A WAS UNKNOWN 70 PaM\I 

After tins conclusion, it seems needless to add that tho Sillias 
ignoie the word votseshilea, which, fiom a grammatical point of view, 
would have had as much clajra to being noticed bj PAnim as any woul 
comprised in Ins rules IV 2, 60 and 03 7 ho formation vatscsluka is 

taught in the Gana to V 4, 31, but merelj m the sense of viseshu 


C1IR0A0L0GICAL RELATION BETWEEN 1’AMNI AM) THE UNNaDI-SLTKAS 

There is an important clissof ancient works the cln ouological 
l elation of which to Panim dcseivcsour peculiar attention hetc, fro"* 
tho ciicumstanco that then contents aio moro or less kindred wil 
those of PAn mi’s work,— I mean the grammatical works known und< 
the name of Unnddi Sutias , Dlidtiijnltha, Prdtidkhyas, Pint Sutras, an 
we mav add to them tho N/riti fn, the cNcgctical work of Y<hl a Bac 
of these w or! 8, with pci hops tho exception of one, if I am not nn< 
taken, is nnnnimoiislj considered In Sanskrit scholars, ft3 prior to th 
Grammar of PAqiai 

PROl-LSSOR MULLrR <5 ARGUMENT THAI Till UMVaM-SOTRAS 
ARC ANTERIOR TO PaMM 

Before I proceed to examine whether this \}on ran bo upheld o 
not, I will quote Profcssoi Muller’s opinion on the ago of the UnuaiU 


"• Compare II !,57,al«»V I 110 r B (cl Calc) 
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Sutras “ We do not know,” lie says, “by whom these Unadi affixes were 
first collected, nor by whom the Lmadi Sutras, as we now possess them, 
w ere lust composed All w e can say js, that, as Panini mentions them, 
aud gives se\eral geneial rules with legard to them, they must have 
existed before Ins time” 1 ** 

Da. ACIRECHTS ARGUMENTS TO THE SAME EFFECT 

On the same subject, Dr Aufrecht, to whom we are indebted 
for a careful edition of the Umiodi Stitt as, together with a commentary 
b\ Ujjiialadntta , expresses himself thus 1 * 0 —“We have no direct tradi- 
tion as to the atithot of the sutras They were composed before the 
time of Pdtmu, as they are referred to by him m two diffeient passages 
of his Gi amnia i The fact, however, that both Yaska and the author 
of the above-quoted Kariki [wz, to III 3,1] specify So! atuyana as 
the grammarian who derived all nouns Irom verbs, speaks in favoui 
of Nagojis conjectuie, that the aiithoislnp is to be attributed to 
Sal atuyana Nor is tins supposition entirely unsupported bj the 
evidence of the sfitins themselves In one place (II 38) we are 
told that the people of the north used the word / arshaka foi ‘ahus- 
bandman m auothei (IV 128), that they employed / at t in the mein- 
wg of ‘ an artisan.’ This distinction refers to a period of the language 
of which no mention is made by any grnmmainn aftei Panttu In 
anothei rule (III. 144,) we find the name of Sakratarmana an old gram 
marian who is only once more quoted, namely, in Pmum, VI 1,130 It 
is of some importance also, that the authoi of the siittas considers 
osmmi (stone) and bhuiana (world) as Vaidic, whereas they are treated 
by Pdii uii as words of common occurrence Tliese facts, even when 
taken collectively, furnish no decisive evidence as to the authorship of 
the s»ti ns, but they show, at all events, that tliev were composed a 
considerable time before Pamnt ’ 

Refutation of these atguments 

I have in the first instance, to demur to the correctness of one of 
these “ficts,” which, if it were real, would dispense with any further 
proof bf the Unnuli Sutras having preceded— not, indeed, Panini foi such 
an inference would always remain hazardous but Ins grammatical 
"ork It is true that this grammarian speal s twice of Unnudts, but he 
«ctcr speaks of Unnidi Sutia* The former term merely implies a 
list of Uijnadi affixes, and may imply, accordmg to analogous expressions 
In Puqini, a list of words formed with these affixes, Is * but it can never 

’ Ancient Sanskrit Literature p lol 

** Ujjvaladatta siCommentary on the UnnSdi SOtras edited from a Manuscript 
in tho I ibrarj of the East India House by Theodor Aufrecht Uonn lB->9, Pro- 
fice p Till — T1 o Ln ifidi Sutras were flret published In tl o Calcutta cditxj of tbo 
*> d Ihinta kautnudi afterward-* reprinted— without any furtl cr consult Him of 
MSS., but with deterioration* b >— Ur hoehtlutgk Comi arc not© 53 

"HI 3 1 3131^11 and III •> ?•> cTTJ=mU*4'iiujl^ 

* I u( I jai « If a on tho paribba-st » 

7* 1 gyg or 
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nnplj a woik which ticats of these affixes and thebe formations, like 
the Unnddi'Sutias which we aie speaking of Betw een a fist of Unntdis 
— affixes or words— anti Unnadi-Sutias, there is all thediffuencc which 
exists between a lexicogwiplucal and a grammatical w oik All the 
conclusions, therefore, which aic based on the identity of both, \anish 
at once. 

With the conjectiiic of Nagojibhatla I shall deal heieaftei , hut 
when Dr. Aufieclit quotes the meaning of lew shaha, * husbandman,’ and 
of kari, ‘artisan’ as pioving his conclusion, I candidly confess that I do 
not understand how the fact of these woids hating been used bj the 
people of the noi tli, in the sense given, can have the lemotest beating 
on the point at issue, even if m the uholc stictch of the loliniwions 
grammatical hteiatuie subsequent to Panim, all of which, of course, is 
coveiedbj lus assertion, no gianunanan had made mention of the dis- 
tinction he is adverting to ,s ® The Unnadi Sutras piofess to give such 
mtoi illation as is not contained m Pi nun’s woik , he himself wfoims ns 
of this character of the Unnadi list in the two mlcs alleged It is but 
natuial, tlierefoic, that we should find in these two Unntdi lilies, as 
indeed we find in all the lest, much inteiestmg mattei of which no 
tiace occurs in the Sfitias of Pilnmi. 

But even assuming that mj inability to understand this premiss 
of Dr. Aufrecht oulj proves m 3 own incapacity,! might go Anther and 
ask— Wbat proof does theie exist that these two Suti is, winch have 
nothing characteristic 01 peculiar m them, were not added to the ongi- 
nal Sutras at a latei time, since Di AuA edit himself has shown that 
the genuineness of sixteen Sutias was suspected bj Ujjwaladatta 
himself? And I may add -aie theie not, foi instance, 111 a valuable 
commentary on more than 300 of these Unnfidi Sutias, composed bj 
Nrisinha, who lived Saniwat 1577, or 1520 after Chi 1 st, at least m the 
MS I have consulted, not only manj leadings which dlffei fiom the text 
of Ujjwaladatta, &s edited by Dr. Aufieclit, hut tin ee Sutias the subs- 
tance of winch is now in the Oommentarv, and tlnec Sfitius which are 
neither met with in the text of Bliattoji noi in tint of Ujjwnl'ui.itln * *° 


•’And Jns this question — which jioition of tlic grammatical Iitcnhiro is lit' 
than P mini •— boon so Imall) settled that at pusuit, anyone is allow oil tobjicil . 
it as « mattei of cotttse * 

Netff V intuit bfitras to] en {torn thi Commmlaiy of hntiiilia on the U 1 n tlt-i>nlrut 
(Ins Common! a i y being n portion of Ins buantniaiijui 1 
»*> Between tho SQtras III CO ancl 01 wo read in the Flu MS 08 of N ffs/iil a 
Su aratnanjart (on aecen tuition'— where thCecVnniill Sfitras occur- i SOtra wJ jcM 
neither amongst those of Ujjwaladatta, nor in his commentary, its *3 I 

Comm W I ftfuV I IWHra 

Between IV 2 and 3 it has a Sfltra, the contents— 1 ut not tho wording— of which art 
embodied in Ujjwaladatta a SfttralV 2 t$9j. H Comm fifTT i 

1 tfSIPfer IclwccnlV Wand 91 fits substance 

occurs in the cowmen tar,) on hOtra JV. 30) , tonnii I I 

D 1 dim fg ifofn and (uuW«lic d rflsu In tlie 
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Itsecms, therefore, that with the actual doubts wcmustentci tain as to 
the ouginahtyof seveial Unnadi-Sutias, it is by no means safe to appeal 
to tv ooranj such Sutias foi chronological evidence, unless the} be able 
to show cause w hj the} should not be ranked amongst the additions of 
later times. 181 

And again, what possible conclusion as to the chronological 1 ela- 
tion of the Unnldi-Sutias to Pimm can be diaw n from another quota- 
tion made by Di Aufrecht? Ch&Liavai mana, lie sa}s, is ouce quoted 
hy the Unnadi Sutias, and “only once mote, namely, tn Panint.'’ I will 
make no remark ou the«e latter words. That the} are quoted b} both 
is undeniable; but since it happens that both Di. Aufrecht and I have 
quoted P.inim, does it follow that either of us In ed a “considerable 
time” befoie the other, 01 befoie an} other writei who ma\ also liavff 
quoted Pimm** When, however, Dr Aufrecht points out that the 
authoi or tho Unnldi Sutias “consideis nsuirm (stone) and bhuvana 
(world) as Vaulik, whereas thev aic tieated b> Ptiiuni a-s woids of 
common occiu rence,” I, too, la} much stievs on the statement con- 
tained in tins passage of the Unnadi-Sutras, but b} it arnve at t!ie ver} 
opposite inference to that winch has suggested itself to lum Tot, if 
Pimm tieated these woids which occui in the Vedas as words of 
common life, and, on the other hand, the author of the Sutras in ques- 
tion had ceased to use them in Ins conveisational speech, and recoids 
the fact th it they belong, not odI} to literary language, but to that of 
the very oldest literature,— I do not conclude that such facts “show, at 
ib events, that the> (the Unn\di Siltras) were composed a considerable 
tune before Pimm,’ b it I conclude that Ptnini lived in that Vatdik age 
when osmnn and bJinonan were as well Vaidik as common words, and 


Commentary of Ljjwaladattn) Comm I 1 ^Ufieflla 

Srr^eTFT *TsT* Before V 28, it mentions a SOtn winch is neither 


ainongbt those of Tjjwaladatta nor embodied in Ins Commentary SUPilr II Comm 
f^rTTSRl I I saiwvq etc Before V 5> which precedes 

' 70. nul rollons V 00 and tho new Sutra (if ' CO— the now SAtra— 52 70) 

|t Comm I I , this Sutra, too is neither 


iniongat thobdtras nor in tho Commentary of Cjjwaladatta 

*' Dr Aufrecht hims<.lf observes (p ix) with perfect accnraev “the nnadisO 
tras ha\c not been handed down to ns in their original form It was not tho Intcn 
t‘°n of the author to giro a complete list of all tho nnSdi words, but merely to 
Collect tho most important of the n ilcnco wo frequently meet with tho scntcnco 
*n various other words too, or i sftT t<Mn the eamo sufilxesaro 

fonn l l), other words too Tne former of theso oppressions, quoted by -Dr 
'ufrecht, occurs Indeed five times and the latter ouco and l»3tanj*ll says In his 
hiriUtolIIS, 1 and In his comment on it 

s n r «h tf i ra ii H nr^i • 

** sgfcrn. u 11 ^mrfitr i 


*ntRjJ q ffar n f nfr Since thon th0 UnnSUls arc admitted « aen 1 » I’atan 

to bo an Incomplete list, an l if there Is eaidenco to Provo that at r • at | triads 
writers pi .ltd themselves to supply tho dcflciencles, it will Is- ad mlt.il 11 at mi 
hesitation Is not a hypercritical one 
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tlieiefoio lequued no distinctive remaik of Ins ; that, on the contrny, 
the authoi of the? two Unnadi-Sutias m question belonged to a peuori 
when these woids had become obsolete in common life,— in slioit, tint 
Pftmni lived a consideiable time before this grammarian 

An inference, howexei, of such importance as tins could not be 
consideied as resting on sufficiently solid giound if tlieie were no other 
means of establishing it than two Suti as of a work avowedly open to 
interpolations at various periods of Sanskrit hteratuie. 

Oft THE GM1IOAL TEST BY WHICH TO JUDGE OP THE CHRONOLOGICAL 
RELATION OP PaNIM TO THE DNN V.DI SUTRAS AM) OTHER 
GRAMMATICAL WORKS 

Jnoidei to support it with stronger aiguments, I must ialse a 
previous question, which does not concern the Unqadi-Sfi tens alone— 
the question, whether or not Pfintni was the originator of all the 
technical terms he employs tn his work ? Since he adverts, several 
times, in lus lules, to giammanans who pteceded liim, ,# * it would pro- 
bably — not necessarily — be possible to answer this question it we pos- 
sessed the works of these grammarians Sul atayana's grammar seems 
indeed, to have come down to us, but though, in such a case it would bo 
witlnn my reach, It must still lemain at pi esent a sealed book to me, 
and I must treat it like the works of Giirgya, KTuSjapa, and the other 
predecessors of P&mni who meiely snnne m name and fame l9 * 

Thcie are, mmj opinion, two Sutras of Pdium which may sen o as 
a clue through the intricacies of this problem. 

PIVL sOTRVS OI PAMNI THE KEY STOVE OF HIS WORK 

In five impoitant rules of Ins, Parpni states that, on principle, ho 
will exclude fiom Ins giammai certain subjects, as they do not full 
within ins scope Dot since ho gives reasons for doing so, he at the 
same time enables us to infer wlnt lie considered lus duty, as a gram- 
marian, to teach 01 Amongst these mles, one (I 2, 51) retelling to n 


1,1 8eo note 07 

'"Tho knowledge that Sfikitiyina h Grammar exists nml is pres< rved amongst 
tho treasures of tlio I iltrarj of tho Home Government for India, we owe hko ft 
much of our knowledge of Sanskrit literature to tho lamented Professor W Jlsoo, who 
speaks of it In his V/ii cA.cn? ir Collection, vol 1 p ICO Many years ago I ol tallied 
sight of tlio precious volume hutns It Is written on palni loaves in thw IHli hernlta 
character amt as 1 1 mild not attempt to make It out without a t iignlfy mg glass and 
then only with mii< h didlc ilty I was compelled to abandon m\ desire <f mistering 
Its contents. It is to ho hoped how that a learned laborious and comjv tent Sanskrit 
scholar will transcribe and publish this nwkwanl MS„ and thus relitvo Kanskrlt 
studies from a suspenso which no ono can ft el more kc« nly than ! do In writing 
these lines I most add, at tho same time that doubt* hare been lately expressed 
to mo whether this MS contains reallv the original work of Mkattyana or merely a 
Grammar founded on his 

A further fmlflhf Info the character of Dr HorhtHn;f, s "tvllf/on * of I’dnlnl 
»« These rules arc I 2, 55-57 Thoy contain Pin Inf s grammatical creed, «nd are 
the key-atono of his work Bat nil that tho •‘editor’’ of PI plnl has to offer with 
respect to them Is tho following at temp tat nn epigram (red II p. 47) : “Plain! males 
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subject touched on by him in a pievious Sutra, says. “Such matter 
will not be taught by me, foi it falls under the category of con\entional 
terms, which aie settled (and therefoie do not requue any 1 ule of mine ; 
Jitemlly* font lias the authority of a smijim or conventional teim).” 

an expedition against his predecessors Anti thus In taking up that which is 
merely Incidental and compared with the subject itself, quito irrelevant, he com- 
pletely leads the reader away from the real iraportanco of these rales Tho Kustka, 
it is trae, mentions that Panuu differs in the principles he lays down in these rules 
from previous grammarians , hot it is far from making a joke or concentrating tho 
essence of its comment* oil so futile a point It shows, on the contrary, the full 
hewing of these rules and, I believe it would havedone still betterjhad it embodied 
in its gloss the remarks ofPatinjali on some of these Sfltras At all events, the 
commentary of the Kasika on them was deemed important enough even by 
Rr BoehtlmgL to be quoted by him on this occasion in its full extent, though his 
reason for doing so is merely to.show the “expedition of Pamm against his prede- 
cessors The iiliolr,' (viz, this expedition) ho writes in introducing the Kasika 
becomes sufficiently cleat thiough nil excellent commentary, I mean the Kasika 
uritti it Inch toil! make any other lemark superfluous \s the quotation he then gives 
from the Kasiki is the only one oj any extent an his uholc second volume and as he 
assumes all the appearance of treating it with that minute and critical and conscien- 
floos circumstantiality which even m an incidental quotation must be extremely 
welcome— I mean by giving the various readings of his MSS (‘A ’=MS 829, l B ' 
—MS 2149 of the East India House — luoughj desci ibed by him at p liv.), by record 
log the omissions m cither of them, even so far as the omission of a “xf ” is con 
eerned,— m short, as he gives us in his lengthened and highly valuable extract from 
the KfisikS a specimen of his editorial character, I considered it my duty to make a 
Comparison of his edition of this portion of the KSsiM with the two MSS named and 
used by him For thongh I was perfectly well acquainted with his so-called 
Commentary on Panin), and though it has been my thorough conviction for very 
many years that his curtailed reprint of the Calcutta edition —I will not qualify it 
nov otherwise— by suppressing important texts and by propagating errors which, 
°'i n m a reprint, are not excusable has been more an impediment to a conscientious 
«tndyof Sanskrit grammar, and of Punini in particular, than his very imperfect 
commontatorial remarks may have done service to beginners,— though my opinion of 
* ho literary activitv of Dr Boehthngk was the result of a careful study of his works 
and was by no means founded on occasional errors of his, or formed in disregard of 
all the difl cultics he had to contei d with — in short though not all tho imperfec- 
ta ns of his writings— i/ the j amounted only to such— would over have induced mo to 
stmt tho share of indulgence which I hold onght to bo always and largely awarded 
laborious and I ones t work whatever be its failings I have considered it my- duty 
In make this comparison since within the chain of the peculiar circumstances which 
"<-igh on his edition of PSnim and on some of h s other editions too tho point I 
' luted to ascertain once more dul not so mneh concern a quest ion of scholarship as 
"* of scientific reliability Tho rosult oi n\ c > npar son was this Dr Boohtlinuk 
records at Ins q mtat on fron the KVs i to T 2 51 Hie v anons readings of VIS 
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PATANJALI ON THE 1 ECHMCAL TERMS Or PaMNI 
KAIYYATA ON PATANJALI S GLOSS IN QUESTION 

lo these words Patanjali appends the lollowing gloss. “T\hen Pimm 
speaks of conventional teiins which lie will not teach, because thej 
are settled, does lie mta a, bj this evptessron, such technrcal teuns 
as ti, ghti,bh a, and the like’ No, foi snnjna i<? heie the same as 
sanjnana , ‘ understanding ’ (i e , a name tvliich has a real meaning , 
that maj be tiaced etjmologicallj) ” And Kaiyyata enlarges upon 
these words in the following stiain “The question of Patanjali is 


meaningless — while both MSS read — At I 2 5o, he mentions that l has 

omitted and HFI, moreo\ei that B reads . I 

HTTo , but he does not saj that 1 omits also before HPT, and adds 37 bofoie 

the last words s[fH And what is much worse, lie not only edits H*3I«R73RJ“ 
'FFT'TR, While both MSS road but HPT is 

simple* nonsense — while both MSS have the intelligible reading HPT «tNtPtRt^ 
—At I 2, EC, he observes that jjfn is omitted in D and 37^ in 1 , but ho 
does not mention that instead of Bs oSTRUlTiTIR I 3P7, etc , A reads 
o33I3IPn%P3, etc , noi does hr mention that B reads % 

3P1H, while A reads % *P3H but, again, be edits, without any remark 

whatever, which is ungrammatical, in spite of tho concurrent 

and correct reading of both M S" Znkzn'ZimuUnZilTtfor A sec before).— His 

remarks at I 2 C7, are that A omits srf^p^T— — *733 , and that D leads (for A 3) 
TTTWCRT (for and 35TO (for 1 3T53N^rqf) let lie does not record 

the aanous inaccuracies of A, which arc essential for those not acquainted with this 
MS m order that the) may form an opinion on it and on Its relation to tho icad 
ingsofB Thus lie omits stating that A reads the commencing words 
33H, that it omits ^ 3*3^7, and reads for B s more correct reading 

|3Te>7r*T° But Dr BochtlmgL likewise does not mention tint IS has a marginal 
note to the word nz 'tfiOi (sic) 377 , that A reads 3 for U s 

(in tlio commencement) , that L' adds g after <37? last line of his pago48) , tint t reads 
H3T foi B (first line of his page 40) and TSPH for 

h 3 ^3 And to crown the edition of this portion of tho ‘ cxc<llent com 

1 iciitaiy I mean tho kasil 1 vritti winch will make all further explanation super 
fluous Dr Uochtlmgk prints, without a single remark (p 40 lino 4) fttrfaRjPDTJTMH* 
fafr 7F33, when A has tho following passage 3737 ajt 37# 3TI 

37G3333HT3f3f7I (*fc ) whereas B gives the complete sentence In this way 
I 3^niT^33lf3c3Tt^SFTaTf3VnUH I rpfoj# 3 3-3H1R I 

3737R|n7#3T 37G3333HT3fGf3 3*3# — Ahd sneh is bm edition of even an 
casj text of a commentary to 01 lyfii e Sfltris of IMnlnl — of a cm mentan, too M> 
pompously announced by himself, oml fafd heft »e the public u ifh so much appear 
»nco of care and conscientiousness ! 
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suggested by tbe rule of analogy His answer is in tbe negative, be- 
cause context itself has a greater weight than (mere) analogy. N’qw, 
though such terms as ti, glut, Win, ami the like, are settled terms, this 
circumstance would not In\e been a sufficient reason m an ctymologt 
c«l work (like that of Paniui) for leading them uu taught, for they have 
no ctvmology * 1 Understanding,’ (as Patanjali paraphrases sanjtia ) 
means mentally entering into, understanding the component parts of a 
word, (or it means the worils which admit of this mental process ] M * 1 

IMERENCEfc TO LE DRVWN FROM Tills* GLOSS AS TO THE ORIGIN ALIT\ 
Ol CERTAIN TERMS OT PAMNI 

Prom this rule of Pilnuu and the commentaries alleged we learn 

therefore— 

1 That his Grammai does not treat of those sanjnas or conven 
tional names which are known and bettled otherwise 

2. That this term sonjiio must be understood in our rule to con 
ceru onh such conventional names as ba\e an etv mology. 

3 Tnat it applies also to grammatical terms v hich admit of an 
etrinology, butnot to those which are merelv grammatical symbols 

1 That such terras as ft, ffhn.and blia were I noun and settled 
before Pamni S Grammai, but that, nevertheless, thev are defined by 
Pinini because thev are not etymological terms 

Having thus obtained, through the comment of PataDjah on the 
Sutra in question, a means by which to judge of the originality of 
Pamni s, terras, we must feel induced to test its accuracy before we 
our inferences on it; and the opportunity of doing so is afforded 
not merely bv the technical symbols which Patanjali hira«elf names,— 
w e easily ascertain that Pin’ini lias gi\en a definition of them, -but 
akob\ another of these important fi\e Sutras This Sutra (I 2 56) 
saT «» “Iv or shall I teach the purport of the principal part of a com- 
P°unl (pradhdiui), or that or an affix (pratyaya), because they , too 
ha\e been settled by others (i e , people know already from ot her anllio 
titles, that in a compound the sense of the word ravitates towards 
,ts principal part, and in a derivative towards tbe affix )”* ** 

Thus welearuhere from Panini himself that the term pratyaya 
(iffix) wa a employed before be wrote his work, and if Patanjali & 
interpretation be correct, Pamni, who al=o makes use of this term, 
must have left, it undefined, since it has an etvmologv and was “settled* 

,n his time And such, indeed, i^ the case Pamni uses the word 
pro t i/a (/n many times (eg I 1,61 62 69,2,41 45 , 3,63 etc, etc ), lie 
he ids with it a whole chapter winch extends over three bool* of his 
work, yet he gives no definition whatever or its sense Finding, then, 

” Plain! I 2 53 1 3 an J al ‘ ^ *” 031 

frrr i 1 fe m ^1 1 

ira i i tot «<** *> 1 * * * 

"Pamm I 2 5C WT ** no 
on till, rule 


Lha^hra 
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that Patanjali’s comment is confirmed by Panun's own wonts, we may 
proceed; and we then obtain the lesults that the Sutins employ but 
not^ explain such tciras, for instance, as piathamd (nominative), 
(accusative), tritiyd (instiumental), chaturthi (dative), pant/ia- 
mt (ablative), ihasliihi (genitive), and saptavti (locative) And the 
commentators apprise us that these woids weie technical names used 
by theeastein giammarians, which aie relened to by Pamni in some 
. of his rules 1,1 We likewise meet in his woik with such terms as 
souiosn (compound II 1,3), fntpm usfin (II. I, 22), aiayibhdui (IF 1,5), 
bahuvuhi (II. 2, 28), 1 t it (III 1,93), tnddhttn (IV. 1, 76), etc , etc. he 
enumeiales all the special compounds oi affixes winch fall undci these 
heads, but does not give any definition whatevei of the meaning of 
these names Again, the commentailes, m adveiting to them, tell ns 
that the terms expiessing compounds, for instance, belong to “oldei 
glam unmans ” 

When, on the othei band, we see that he docs gne a definition o / 

/ at ntcidlun ityo (I 2, 42), oi of samyoya (I 1, 7), or of n»umisi/o(I 1,8), 
tci ms which are conventional and admit of an etymologic il analysis 
wepreatonce compelled t<5 infei that lie was the first who employed 
tliese technical names m the sense stated by him And this conclu- 
sion w ould apply with equal force to all othei terms of a similar kind 
winch do not merely head an enumeration of rules but are clearly defined 
by him, cq, to sat atm (I. 1,0), pragtihya (I 1, 11), lopn (I 1, GO), 
hraswa, tilt f/ha, pinto (I 2, 27), udatta (I 2, 29), anudtitta (I 2, '’O) 
swanta (I. 2, 31), nprif to (I 2, 41), etc , etc. Nor do I believe that this 
conclusion becomes invalidated in those instances in w Inch PAnhd gives 
a defimtioh, while yet there may bo a strong presumption that the 
term defined was all eady used mills time, for it stems to mo that, In 
such a case, bis definition eitb6r imparted an additional sense to (ho 
ctu lent term, and, in re vlity, thus crcattdn new term of Ins own, or 
f had n special bearing on the technical structure of Ins ow n n ork. \\ Ju n, 
foi instance, lie defines tho term dtuinrfiwi,' # * though there Is n pro- 
bability that this term was used by previous grammarians, his de- 
finition may have corrected the current notion on the Riibjirt implied by 
it, ns I infer from the lengthened discussion of Patanjnli Or, win n ho 
uses tho turn upasatjana in one of those five lilies already mention'd, 
thus allowing us to conclude tint It was a current term In Ids 


t II 3 40 2 1 11 SO 7 etc 
• II 2 20 urn * 

(MS 820 HI II) nil 2, S7 fPTf M «TffWr7^ I 

I snilfhiR I | 

MS. 1 1,1 InnleaU of tmrr^raf, but !«>(!» n»Um.***«* 

1 1 Jectlnn&lilc ns wo tiny lnf« r front I b< Malillinja oit II 1 , 20 * 

i i i ^rwpm’jTisiviTO 

cte and Ukw i hntinl « nli n*o<<.iir In II o Maktl) J«ly» to II !.<0. NrltHrrrf 
tho terav Inhtnrfhf o« jajiUdvn or Mpurnki h npU r«l l* t l»Ji!r-toniW 
al«>nole<l anlJiylltetl uvrr s i XliqVXnnMTFI. 
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time,* 00 and still appears fo define it m two otlienules,* 0 * his definition 
is in rcnhtj no definition at all; it meiely instructs the pupil how he 
maj recognize an upasaijuna rule in lus woik *°* 

To extend tlna mfotcfice to ptirelj giammatical sjmbolshke those 
mentioned bj Patmjali, c 0 * flhn, shnsh , In/-, slu, hip, etc , etc , would be 
wrong, after the lemark of this gnrnmarian , tor, as we le irn from him, 
that tlicv are not sanjn'is, in the sense in w Inch P&mni uses tins word 
in lus rule 1. 2, 53, we cannot decide to what extent he maj ha\e 
invented these names, oi whether he e\en invented art} of them, since 
Tatanjah distinct!) tells us, as w e 1m v e seen, that ti, ph»," him, wero 
terms alreadj known to panint 

APPLICATION Or TIN TlST TIICs OBTAINED TO TJir UWaDI-SCtTRVJ 

If, then, we applj the test we ha\e obtained to tho Unnldt Sutra*, 
we shall ha\e, in the first place, to obacivc that the technical, and, at 
tho samo time, significant name*, winch would fall under tho category of 
P mini s rule (i 2, r 3), and w Inch at c not only use l in but ai c indispens 
able to, the mechanism of these Sutras, arc the following: ahhynsa, 
nuj/at/n mWtto, uprtdhtl upasetrga, dlrglm, dhtitu pnda vrtddht , topa , 
samprnslimin /unsiia* 0 * Amongst these Pirjmi gives no definition 
whatever of ribdtii , for hi* explanation is merely an enumeration (I 3, 
1), and the same remark ipphes to upaiarga (I 4 59), and perhaps to 
vrtddht U 1 1 ) and nri/nya (f 1 37 33, etc) ft is probable, therefore, 
that Pamni did not invent these terras but referred to them as of cur- 
icnt use On the othei haud, ho distinctly deflaes /uusiua, dlrgha 
u'dntla, upndhn, lopa, soiii/>rn*imna, and abhynsa ,0 * The term pada is 
al&o defined by him, but »t seems that he merely extended its current 

*’• I 2 57 qnsrftreRT* <7 

» | o 4i sromftfVe — i 2 44 

* » In tlae foregoing remarks I fcavo drawn a dist not line bcfween the d Jlnilinn 
wl ich pa 11 m gives of a ter n ^~ aa when he says nbhjasfa are the two syllables con- 
stituti ig a red iplicated base (A I l ’•> or prrftipnrfiftn Is that which has a sense 
b it is neither a verbal root nor an afflv (l > 4j),ard tie e nmicrntio i he makes 

"Vi \\>e tnaUsT eotn-fn s«>\ -awAef x ter n as when. b. * nrvjB. iVMv. » enAWl Vr& 

(I 3 1) or pint ja ja (affix) is tint which 13 treated from tho beginning of the third 
book Up to the end of the fifth (HI 10 Fir III Id that Pa ilm could not atone 
time feeltbo necessity of defimngthoUnguisticpropertiesofagrammatioalcategory 
and at another leave u lexplaiflod the notion for instance of a verbal root an affix 
a part cle and so on while us in S these terms extensively unless these notions were 
sufficiently clear at tho time ho wrote and his giammatical purposes were attained 
1 y staging what appl cation bo gave to these terms in his work An evidence of tho 
1 lausibihty of this vie v is afforded c q by tho terms Atmancpada and pamsmaiparfd 
In rales VI 3 7 and 8 Pdiunt mentions that those terms are used by * grammarians 
wh ch expression can only rnoau that they were in use before he wrote and iu rules 
I 4 J) anl 100 ho e mmoratos the injugit on endings eo tprxscl under these done 
in mat ons but <j ec* no defi ilti° * of the term3 themselves 

• • p g 1 12 la 27 32 48— u 16 59 6a -III 114 —IV 0 130 141 —A 19 etc 

» 12 7 35^*} I * >J —l I Ca 

i 1 fo —1 1 4j &KHWFI — ’ ' 1 1 1 srtTTR 

(comp also uotc 44) 
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application for his own purposes, since the comraentni les tell us that 
“the former grammarians” gave a definition of the teims for compounds, 
and this definition contains the word pada That the Unnidi Sutras 
contain no definition of any technical word requires no confirmation 
from me 


THESE SOTRAS ARE CONSEQUENTLY LATER THAN PaMNI 
THIS IS THE OPINION ALSO OP BHATTOJIDlKMIITA 
, DJJW ALADATTA and vim a la 


Now, had PAmni not wntten the five Sutras (I 2, 53 57) in whtch 
he" explains the method of his Grammar, or had he explained all the 
technical terms used bj him the absence of a definition of such teims 
m the UnnAdi Sfittas would not justify us in arriving at anj conclusion 
ns regirds the mutual i elation of the two works But since we know 
that PXnitu does not define all his tei ms , and, on the othei hand that a 
tieatise like tho Unnvli SQtias uses those tei ms which are defined bj 
him, and cxaotl / in the s imc sense tu which they occiit in his tuoi/r, 
the onlj possible conclusion is that fins tieatise was written later than 
the Giammar of Pimm And this also must lm\e been the opinion of 
Ujjwalailatta and Rhattojulilcshtta, foi botli grammarians in their 
comment on an Unnidi Sutra, which is an oiigmal one, if any be, since 
it treats of a whole categoij of Unnadi words, state in the plainest 
possible language that this Sfltra is qiven as an exception to a rule of 
Pantin' 0 * Na>,weoveto Dr Aufrecht himself a veij inteiesting 
passage fiom Vtmala's Rftpamfila which distinctly ascribes the author- 
ship of these UnnAdi Siitras to Varatuchi But ns Varaiucln is a name 
of Katjnynnn also,* 08 this woik seems to intimite that KatyAjana 
completed the G i am mai of Panini, not onh m Ins Viuttikas, but in the 
important work which concerns us here ,0 ’ 


«'* Unnadi SQtra I\ *»2fl nfrlSHTSfr — Ujj valaditta 

fpftnln U 2 139) SUR*" 

— Bhnltojidikshita (Siddl L p 204 b 1 C) 

r jith' 

* Sco also Ancient Sanskrit Literature p 240 


,a I subjoin a literal »opv of (his extract from tho edUion of Dr Aufrecht p 

w • n tojift'i') *3 H dinner ii ^sr^RTTi^rrrvNTR^- 

r^Adiu *3: l ^jT^HTTufh^un (Ms ^urf^j i upftTWT 

fRTt Vt n P l ^ 1 I 

UmTT I ^3T tt” no Us to th s quotatloi tho following 

curt rebuke This assorlion which makes \nraruchl Id r tl in Pzilnl has 
no claim to pwlaHWi" Hut I must ask— '« thero ono »li glo worl In this 
passage which Justifies In tho slightest 1 gr o th strietur > psaso I by Dr 
Anfreclt onMmala? Tho latter sajs To Illustrate or t » mako clear) the Un i\dl 
aHlxes, TortirurM composed the (Uunftl I NfHr»s is a separate work Ho draws a 
distinction thoroforo as I have already done between tho Unnldl list and tho Sfitras 
on (hem , but whero does ho say that % araruchl Is oldor than Pinlnl * Dr Aufrecht 
evidently mistook his own conclusions quoted abovo which procedo this passage 
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CURONOLOGICAL RELATIOV BETWEEN PaMM Af.D THE UNNADI LIST 

Although. it follows fiotn all these piemises that the fi catiso on 
the Unnadi-wortK the existing collection or Unnadi Sutras, is later 
than the Giammarof Pnnim, thcie still remains the question What 
1 elation exists between the latter work and a list of Uqnndi affixes or 
words which Panint twice quotes in his rules ? 

NA1RUKTAS AND N AIYaKARANA8 

Yasl a relates, in nn interesting discussion on the demation of 
nouns, that theie were in India two classes or scholars, the one com- 
prising the hairiO tas, or etymologsits (Ins commentntoi Durf/n adds 
except Gargya), and the grammarnn & ihaiiiyana , tlie other consisting 
of some of the Vaiyul arttnas, or grimmarmns, and the ety mologist 
Gary y a The formei m&intuned that all nouns are denied from 
“ \ erbal roots , thelittci that only those uouns are so derived in which 
accent and formation are regulai, and the sense of which can be traced 
to the \erbal root, which is held to be tlieir ongm The) denied, as 
Yilska tells us the possibility of assigning an origin to such words as 
go 4 cow, ashwa,* horse, puutsha, man’* 0 * Now it is this latter 
description of words which is the subject of the Unnadi list they are 
the Unnadi words N\e must ask, tlieieTore di l Pinmi belong as 
regards Ins lioguistic notions, to the Vnirulctas or to the some of the 
Vatyulcatanas? ’ 

PATAMALI MLST HA\ E LOOKED UPON PAVIVI AS BELONGING 
TO \ASLAS SOME OP 1HE NAIYaKARANAS 

Since the former designation is chiefly applied to the exegetes of 
tue Vaidik texts, and the latter is emphatically used by the gramma 
nans, it seems probable that Panim, m tins question of the derivabihty 
of Unnadi words, would stand oil the side of these Vaiy Ikaranas And 
this unquestionably is the opinion of Pataujali as may be judged from 
the following facts —In the rules VII 1, 2 Panim teaches, amongst 
othei things, that when au affix contains the leteis rt/tor/7ioi c hh, 

from 1 i ulu a fiupa inlfl for the opinion of the latter work Having first established 
his conclusions iH the manner we have seen ho seams never to have doubted that any 
writer can differ from his Mew therefore when meeting with Vimala who reports 
that Yararnchi is the author of the Un ladi Sdtras he upbraids this poor grammarian 
with having made Vararuchi older than Panim 

««• See Roths Nirukta I t2 Muller s Anc ont Sanskrit Literature p 181 and 
Aufrechts Unnadi bfitras p vi vn Yaska accord ng to tho present edition adds to 
the three instances g \ en the word ijf^^also He can scarcely have meant the 
word elephant which is not a kf it b it a regular taddh ta denratn e of hast i nor 
does this word occur in tho U inadi-Sfltrns It seems therefore probable that he 
said or at least meant tho real Un Sdi vord hastn hand But as D irga too at 
all events in tho MS atmycommanl wiites 5^*1% I do not venture upon more 
thanaconjeet irethat the latter vords are to be corrected n tlotcxt of the Nirukta 
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these letteis are meiel} grammatical symbols, the leal values of winch 
are severally ey, tu, ly To this rale Katyaya/ja appends the remaik 
that the Unnadi affixes form an exception, alien Patanjah explains tins 
view of the author ot the Varttihas by the instances soul hn,4,nwlha, for 
though these words are formed with the affixes kha and dhci, the letteis 
dh and fch, m their affixes, are real, not sj mbohcal “And,’ continues 
Katjayana, in two subsequent VAittikas, “though PAnim speaks himself, 
in Sutra HI 1, 29, of an affix tyaug (not chaug, as might be expected 
according to rule VII 1, 2), this does not in\ ilidiate mj exception, for 
the latter is based on the circumstance that Paqmi ti eats in Ins i ale 
VII. 1, 2, not of verbal but of nominal bases ‘ True,’ lejouis Patau- 
jail ; “but KAtjayana might have spaied this discussion, for “nominal 
bases formed with Unnadi affixes arc bases ninth have uogiavunatical 
origin' 

In rule VII 3, 50, Panim teaches that the letter th in the affix 
has the value of ik 7 that thn, theiefoie, means in leahty if a 810 
in rule VII 4,13, that a long vowel «,?, <1, becomes shoit before the 
affix ka , *' in VIII 2, 78, that the short vowels i and « become long 
before a radical consonant i and v, if these consonants arc followed bj 
another cousonant , 8 * in VIII 3, 59, that the s of an affix is chauged 

' ’ MI 1,2 snqjpfbfifqq — A \ailtita 

— Patanjah *rcknfmr nrarar ^ comp un s i 101 id), — 
Vkrttlks vnatSllSiriHt^ -Pataitjall w qVHJSfl'E'frfo (III 1, 29) 
WlSrffenf Jltfi? ate -"Utttika 'klfot fop* -Patanjali JJ-lffl 

qfykftktrara wiraa I rgeratfa 

■»\u 3,60 5*9* — a vtrttika ala^VI -Pi- 

tanjali Rum 1 5^3 (comp Un 8 1 10u, I\ 104) etc — 

% drttlka — Patanjali (aftor a lengthened discussion asks and dns 

" c «o sravrol \ n rjrnq i nrftqfonft 

iH'Wft fpqq (comp \ 2 J,i ulcro tLo alHs is not a ftr»f bull 

l id Diifa) * 

MI 4 13 irttika — L itdiijali 

^ wfl uf^dus^ !i^ih I f¥ twnmu: I i hi *jfi. I 

'*T* (MS Mm) ^ («7 Un s III 40)<fiTtfT I H I 3^^ 

etc 

m M1I 2 78 nvirrit M-A MlrttJka SWnHftlfdM^r nfdBVT 

^-Patanjvii avrvrr^rp^ s*qrafafnvrpi5f nfhwi qw*q i I f?g* I tffaxtig \ 
6^*3 it trvmH « fan tMs ) xrjfqdr 1 •ugRigH.-'^Arttiu 

Trufldt BfdWj-ratanJali snuifldt M Orf^J I fwf I fumftfd 

lut after some discussion bo concludes fjfBmfdqviil Jf qtrni (SIS qTO ) | 
S t y T Ttnf^ w bn S V 40),an\a,?n» q frufVft- 

qfrJTTRT^ I ifhc^t I TO 1 qfttmfcpl; I ^HT^f 

nrPnf^xTjfrTu (e/ i & i\ uu 
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under certain conditions to sh. *'* To all these rules KAtjftjana 
takes exception bj cxcludingfrom them tho Umtidi words Tlius lantlia 
pa nthn, saulhn, are foimed with the affix thn which does not mean ika; 
id I d and dlidid retain their long d before the affix 7 o ; from jrl is de- 
lixed jiorl, not jlvri ; Lirt and gin form then dual ktryos and giryos, 
not kirtjos and giryos ; and in the words krisaia, dliusara,-' the s has not 
become sfm; while, on the other hand, this change Ins taken place in 
t'ars/io and tarafm, ' ** though the conditions named bj PJnlni in rule 

*’• MU 3. 59 SCT&BTWh:-' Varttika 5n^?DT^r: — 

Ratanjah 3IT^PT7l?n TT7 SFP: SRmr SRESH: 1 I I 

' flrttiki fRnT^^TfTT% -Patanjall ^Jlfa ^ I TJJj; | 

tFimRf I I I Ss^fqinfrr STrf^Vf^=|jTf?T etc (c /. Un 

S III 73 02) 

A further insight into the chat octet of Dr. Boehtlmgk a “ edition "of Pnmni 

»“InthoE. I H Mb of tho Mahibhasltya and in the Calcntta edition of 
Pamm the instances to VIII 5,59, v 2, ire ifH and rTC? (instead of and gif .but 
it is evident that this reading is erroneous , f ir, in his first V&rttiha, Kdtyayana 
intends to show that Pamm s rule is too wide , and, in the second, that it is too 
narrow, if applied to certain Unnadi words Couiparo also the Commentary on tho 
Unnfidi-Sfltra III 62 —It is needless to observe onco moro that in this, as in nil 
3 1 mifu r tns fauces the reprint of Dr Boehthngk has simply continued the mistake 
of the Pa ml its though it always assumes the air of having taken its information 
from the RlSS Thus, in this very Vdrttika, tho Calcutta edition has a misprint 
and Dr Boehthngk writes— not “the Calcutta edition,’ but — * Em 
larttika * (sic)," as if this reading were an original one Bub the E I 

II MS. of the Vababbashya reads quite correctly ST^h?:* , and Kaiyyata 

has even a special remark to the effect that though the Unnadi-isutra III 73 (comp 
also 70) teaches the afiix OTJ. the Varttika and Bhashya write (of which 
is the genitive), because this affix is Rfq; viz SrI. ?rRtpRI! ?RrHgR|: (Mb oqj) 
^£RTf^WI (On S HI 78) 

In all these instances and others too (eg. to VII 2, 8 v 1 of tho Calc 
cd), the E I U MS of the MahabhSsbya, and the Calcutta edition— as often as 
it gives this passage write (the MS of the Maha- 

l^hash J a without the S , the correctness of tho reading given however does not only 
result from the commentaries, but from the Psnbhasha works, MS 778 of tho 
Paribhfishendusekhara, eg, writes y o ) , when the flr3t word thoagh 

literally meaning " the affixes un etc has tho sense * tho words formed with the 
affixes mi, etc ’ (comp I t 72) in conformity with the use which Pamm makes 
of the words ^ and <rf^cT (in the masculine gender) eg l 1 23 2 46 , \I 2,155 
Comoarealso Pnfdyauafftos explanation in noto 183 The reading 
fTTSUft g lfr l f^ F Tft ’% which is given by Dr Aufrecht, p vi , I have never met with, 
though I have frequently met vith tho phrise quoted above, not only in tho gram- 
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VIII 3,59, would not justify it there But Patanjali, who supplies us 
w i til all these instances, in order to establish, first, the sense of the 
Yarttilcas, always rejects the cnticism of Katj ay ana, and defeuds P.V 
nmi with the same aigument which he used before, viz , in saying that 
“ nominal bases formed with Umiath a/Jiaes arc bases which have no 
qiammatical ougin” and therefore do not concern an etymological 
w ork like that of Pamm 

KATYAYANA MUST HAVE LOOKED UPON PaNINI AS BELONGING 
TO THE NAIRCKTAS 

But if Kilty .i,\ ana were really wrong in Ins censure of Phnim, can 
the argument used by Patanjali in defence of Pamm be right ? Let us 
imagine that there existed amongst us two sets of grammauans, the 
one contending that the words icd, bed, shed, are denied from radicals 
re, be, s/ie, with an affix d ; and anotlici refuting these etymologists, 
and asserting that their demation is absurd; that red, bed, shed 
are “bases without a giammatical ongin" Is it probable, on 
the same supposition, that a member of the last named category , in 
writing a gmmmni and m dealing with these words, would 
ascribe to them an affix d’ Yet, it Patanjali were light, Pftnmi 
would belong to this lattei categoiy, and he would have committed 
such an incongruity. He has not only spoken of an Uijnftdi affix w, but 
he calls it b\ its technical name mi, whn.li means that lie bore in mind 
a distinct form of a radical, the xowel of which would become subject 
to the Vridillii increase if it is joined to tins affix n. The UnnAdi words 
must, consequently, have been to Pftmm words m which he peiccned 
a real affix and a real ladical,— words, m short, with a distinct 
etymology. There is other evidence to the same effect, besides the two 
rules of Ins winch contain the word unnfidi. In mle VII. 2, 9, he 
mentions the affixes ti, tu, tin, tn, thn, si, sit, snrn, ha, sn , all these arc 
Unn idi affixes, and consequently lepresent to him as many radicals as 
are capable of being combined with them lor the formation of nominal 
bases*" Tint there is a flaw in the defence of Patanjali, must hare 
been already perce i\ed by Kciiyyafa, foi tins commcntatoi tries to 
reconcile the fact l hare pointed out w ith the assertion of Patanjali. 

I will quote lus words, hut merely to show that it was a despeiate case 
to sn\e Purpni from the Nairukta school, tnd to gi\e him the stamp of a 
pure bred VaiyAkanna On tile occasion of Patanjali's commenting on 
the Yilrttika to VIII 3, 59, and repenting the remark nlieady men- 
tioned, Knn/i/ata sn\s “Though the (JnqAdi words ha\o been derhed 
for the CMl/|f/iteiiiiicnf of the ifliiormif, their formation is not subject to 
the same grammatical influence as it would be if they, had ail origin;” 
and, after hn\ing cndcnioured to proto the correctness of this t lew 
through rule VIII 3, 10, he winds up with the following words: 
“Therefore In the UnnAdi formations, / p/sorri etc., snro etc. do not 

ituUc&l commentaries but In all the l*ankMMi& works, which rIioU as Parihhfiahl. 
bthemforo, very much doubt its correctness e xn IJ ft ,houl I ruttly he found fn mi j 

* 111.!,* SI 
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fall uiulei tlio technical category of affixes so that the lule which 
concerns the change of an affixal s to sh w ould hav e to be applied in 
their case * 1 6 

That Kitjvjana when he found fault with Pdnini must have 
taken my view is obvious He must have looked upon Piquu as ju Iging 
of the Unnadi words in the same way as iaikitilvani, di l otherwise Ins 
* pratt^hedhas exception ? oi even lus a l htions to the rules m question 
woul I hue been as irrelevant as if be ha 1 increise 1 the u with matter 
taken from medicine or astronomj 

The conclusion however at which I have thus been compelled to 
ainve viz that Pintni slnred in the linguistic pi inciples of Slkata 
vana is of importance if we now considet the relation in which he is 
hkelv to have stood to the ouginal Unnlrti list an l to the criticisms 
of Tvntviiyanu 

1 ROUADILITV THAT NaGOJIDH ITTA n \.TTMDUTI~G T I1F UWaDI 
TO SAFATaN ANA IS TRRONEOCS 

N( gojtbhntta who wrote notes on Kaivyatas gloss on Patanjah 
conjectures from the K\rikft to III 3 1 that the Unn^di Siltras 
were the w oik of Sikatayana *'* Hi» conjectme rests on the state 
ment of Y4sl a allu led to by Patanjah that this gram naria i con 
tended for the possibility of deriving all nominal bases from verbal 
roots Ivow 1 have shown before that the opinion of Nagojibliatta 
cannot be adopted so far as the S itras are concerned for they were 
written after Panuus work and S^latavana wrote before Panim * * 
It may at (list si e ht liowevei appear to be consistent with fact 

Patmjih to Mil 3 59 (comp note 213) S-g-75R% 

Ka yyata girji^q frrq I maHltr 

5m-# I •m (N III 8 4C) WFZB&m, I 5T T* 53 

I here subjo n the interest ng comment of Sir deva inha 
Par bl )«) avr m (MS EIH 593) on th s Par bl asha as t s appealed to by other 
anti ors of Par hhasha works a Q s3n% STlinf^iilPf II %PT 

i ?rw owgsnftar vnga $ 

TT* I fqq (\ HI 3 <G) T * T I 

fa ^T$fzf%%wn8l (a c comp Un S IV 14 ) ^ fal &R%fc(n^«n 

qn ji ^ 3 % om ** 77 ?r wi% 1 1 1 

trqg q ETJrq^ | (115 ) gn%5T3Tfol fa gg7qt I 11% 

q l #PTnir%t siTfot%&«nprR* (comp i i 58) isut 

i afif m s <o s v 491 fr.-x&n ^ 

nrt =u am? ^ ftrraf^a vrrg^mraT^qf a 

* See a so Dr Aufreel ts Preface to the Un & p v vbere tl e Commentary of 
J»8goj bhatta s quoted and translated by him 

* • See note 97 
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if only the Unnadi list were meant, for Sikatriy ana’s views aie such 
as would admit of nominal deuvation by means of Unnidi affixes. Yet, 
since NSgoji’s conjecture is pui ely peisonal, and is not suppoited by 
any evidence, I maj be allowed, aftei the explanation I have given, to 
assume that the Unnadi list is of P mini’s authoislup Indeed, how 
could Katjayana take exception to the tec finical application or to the 
working of a rule of Pdtutu’s, and supply this defect bv pointing to the 
Unnadi list, unless he looked upon Panitu as being the authoi of both? 
Had he thought that the UnnVh list was written by Sakata.} ana, lie 
would hate laid himself open to senous reflections, in censuriug the 
oiitibandfiRs of P&mm for not fitting the sy stem of Sakatajana. We 
might make an assumption, it is tme, by which we could leconcile 
Unkatily ana’s authorship of the Unnadi list with Katj Iv ana’s strictmes 
on Pimm, -the assumption that Panim’s w ork represented, as it weie, 
besides its own property, that of 6akatav ana’s too, — that both gram- 
marians owned one set of technical signs, and that perfect unanimity 
lotgned between their works The GanaratnamahodruVn of Vaullia- 
maim gives numerous quotations fiom the Grammar of ^kntilyana, but 
as several of them merely give the substance of his lutes, it would 
scarcely be safe to judge of his system on the authority of this valuable 
Gain work. 1 " Unless, therefore, it can be show n tint there was no 

On the On^orntiiamrrJjodadhi of Vardhninaita — AnofJtei insight into the chnmctci 
of Dr L och t lo glcs “cd it ton of Pa tun 

1 * Relative to this work, which is of the greatest Importance for the study of 
Sanskrit grammar, Dr Bochtlingk gives tho following information (vol II , p xxxir— 
jcb ) —“A third work which contains tho Onias, is tho On laratuamufiodadhi (tho 
great Ocean of the Gana pearls ) In London there oxist two MS copios of this 
work tho ono in the Library of tho Royal Astatic Kociotv, tho other in that of East 
India Uonso [lie ad Is some remarks on the ago of tho former Mb , and continues] 
Tho work consists of eight chapter^ and about 450 double verses Its author 

Is br< i nrdliamdi n n pupil of hri Oovtnda, and asib Is stated in tho introductory 
verses it ones its origin to the request of his pupils throe of whom lio names in tho 
commentary on Ins work ins KumarapMa Ilaripfila and Mnnichandra Text and 
commentary arc so corrupt in both Manuscripts that at tho very best only a tolcr 
able to«.t ccmW. be, wwte up Resides ttww coUeattow mas v.c>t MetM lot tVio 
of Plninl, but for somo more modern grammar There occur On tan in it which are 
neither mentioned In tho SQtras nor in tho Vdrttlkas. Then, again, wo And two 
Oanas which nro Ropnrato In our collection [Dr II neans two Gan is edited by him] 
combined into one when tho d< ritatlves formed according to the different rulos did r 
from one other only In accent Tho various readings of tho On rnr-ot iiviinihoddd/ij 
(G U M ) I hav. inillcat id merely at tho (.a a ’’—To this Rtateracnt I 

have to append the following remarks — *' 

I hi n Dr Deehillngk tells the public that there arn hut two Mbcoplcuof 
this work In London his rcadi rs will n » doubt IhIIcwj if they IkIIcao him — Indeed 
they tamu t draw auv otl c r inference from his words than— th it there aro in Lon- 
dtnoils twouxts oft»ie.Ga«*H st lleetcil by Xanlhamlna in his work thoUum* 
ralnaraahodadhl 1 cannot huj pose that tl tre can bo any ono wh > would intorprot 
tho meaning of I Is words in th« sons« that there aro inly two ostilogned bos of 
this work in tl e libraries ) ols hj takli g of V et I nm compelled to take this favour 
able- though very nnreasotual le-xii v of his Rtat< ment In order not to bo com- 
pellM lo qualify U otherwise tor. the fact Is that the Imund rolii ne No BIO or tho 
Lit rary of the I- 1 II, which 1 o Is Hpcskiug of. Is, In Its. t, one volume only, hut 
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difference wliatexer and, much more so, if it can be shown that there 


contains Uvo distinct copies of the work in question written in diffei ent handwrit- 
ings, and constituting, therefore, fico separate MSS These, added to the copy in 
theft. A S , form, therefore, at first sight, three MSS., not tuo, as he says But I 
should trifle with uiy readers if I considered this correction as sufficient to lllas 
trate the character of Dr Boehtlingk s statement The first MS of I\o Oil) con- 
tains the text of the Ganaratnaruahodadhi only, cn SO leaves The second MS of 
tho same ho 049, which is a commentary, by the same author, on his work, contains, 
first the text, and afterwards the comment, which repeats every word of tho text, 
either literally or impliedlj, by stating the derivatives from the word or words as 
they occur in the text The same method is observed in tl e MS belonging to tho 
Royal Asiatic Society Hence we possess, in London not t:oo te*ts, nor yet thiee, 
but in reality fit e texts of this work 

j, 2 The MSS in question are, no donbt, open to correction, as, indeed, pro- 
bably every Sanskrit MS in existence i», but 1 hold that at all events tho ancient 
t copy of the R A S will in spite of its inaccuracies, be ranked by every one conver- 
sant with MSS,, amongst the best Santfent MSS in existence And having con 
sidered it incumbent on me to study this book carefully, I have no hesitation m 
maintaining that even a tolerable Sanskrit scholar would bo able to make a perfectly 
good edition of at least the text of this work, with the aid of theso five copies of 
the text, tho two copies of the commentary, and, as a matter of course, with the aid 
that may be got from Pftnint and his commentaries 

3 As to the nature of this work I must allow tho reader to draw his own 
conclusions with regard to the credit that may be attached to the information given 
by Dr Boehtlingk, when I stato that there is not one single Gana in tho Ganaratna 
uiahodadhi, the contents of which may not be referred either to Panini s 60 Iras or to 
the V&rttikas of Katya j ana the ESsikfi, etc , and tho commentaries on them, or to 
the Ganas connected with these works, though tho latter frequently do not contain 
so much matter as the Ganas of Vardharaana, who Is later, and, as we may expect, 
made his own additions to previous lists Tho substance of its Ganas increased 
sometimes In the manner stated is often contained iu several rules of, and in the 
commentaries on, PSnini and Katyaynna, which have been brought into Gana shape, 
while, at other times several of its Ganas also Increased, as the case maybe, differ 
from tho Ganas to Pa mm merely in so far as the heading word of tho one occnrs 
in the middle of the other ana rice t ers'i Thus the two combined Ganas 
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was a difference between the technical method of both these giant- 


to fa mm s rules on accentuation —Of other Ganas to Paiuiu mid tho Varttikas, men 
tioned in the kaMka, Siddhanta kanmudi, and tho Gana lists, winch do not fall undoi 
any of these categonos, there aTe omitted in the GUM *ho Ganas to Pimm or tho 
VSr.tlkas minify (111 3, 04 \ l),^pif^ (V 2,28 t a), 3q^3nf?(?) (IV a, 58 v I) 
wa ift (IV 2,51 V 1), utqlf^(III 3, 3),i£lff^(rV 2, 51 v 2), 51131% (II 3, 17 v 2), 
(V. 1,20), 3jrifT% (VII 3,53), qj’afft (III 2, 15 5 1), H?3!!%(U 3, 18 V 1), 
srfs&ttlfiil'I 3, 122% 3),!tI%(I 4 58),g^i%(lV 3, 104) «33l% (V 3,14 5 1), 
iflnrf-l (in 4, 74),g3I%(VlII 4, 11 v I),^rOTlf5(lV l, 178, 5 3, U7),TO1% 
(V 2 95), mimf? (IV 2,82), (VI 4, 153), 3731 % (V 8 , 60 v 5), SlIUTTflhTf? 

(11 1,09 \ D,$if5It%(lV 2,761,gqtailf^(IV 1,35), 3331% (VIII S, U0),g3t*!3t% 
(IV 2,77), 0131 % (VI 3,2), (IV 3, 107), and perhaps 3§I% (IV 1,45) 

since only some Molds of tins Gana arc included in the Gana of the G It 'I 
- These oonssioi s Mill be excused if a repoit, curient at Benares be true, 
that the author died befoie he completed his work , hut I have no doubt whether 
tins repoit be true or not, that thoy Mill be looked upon with tho gi eateat imlnlflcncc 
by Dr Bochtlingk, as he lnmself, in his so called Alphabetical GanapStlia has 
omitted not less than ubout 90 Gci ms to the Btltuis find 1 at ttikas 

i That a Moikso conscientiously described by Dr Boehtlmgk cau have no 
■value in his oyes is very obvious Otheis however, may think differently, when they 
become acquainted with the real character of the Grnmrntnainahod idlu Its Ganas 
as I mentioned before, are all based on rules of PSmni which very frequently arc 
literally quoted for their authority while even when they are not literally quoted, 
tho reference made to their contents plainly shows their close relation to them llio 
commentary not only enumerates ov cry derivative formed— thus securing in most 
instances, beyond a doubt, the reading of tho t©\t,— but often gives Instances fiom 
other works— grammatical lexicographical and poetical, several not yet published , 
as, for instance, those of Ouja, Chandra, JayadUya, Jtnendrabuddht, Purffa, BJtO a, 
Sfikajflyann, Bah ytirtha, etc And, above all, it supplies us with tho meanings of a 
considerable portion of bucIi Gana-words as have been hitherto either not understood 
at all, or understood imperfectly Of the 12,000 words and upwards, which I havo 
collected from this work for grammatical and lexicographical purposes, there aro 
at least 3 000 which would fall under tlio latter category , and thoy have signally 
avenged fuemse'iv cs on tho detractor ol this worn, as, in his own Dictionary, ho is 
now compelled to leave, in a great many instances a very telling blank space, 
which would have been filled up if ho had really read the Ganaratmraahodadhi, 
while in other Instances he xvonhl have obtained additional meanings to thoso 
which ho assigns to certain words When I mention moreover, that this 
Gu mi ra t nam ahodad/i i is tho only A noun uork in existence which gives a 
commentary hw the Ganas to or connected with 1 a uni- so obscure in many 
respects,— couq rising also as l before observed m my Sfitns of and Varttikas to, 
1‘AnlnI , and will n, thus it becon cs evident that a conscientious editor of Panini 
ought to have cujcrly availed himself of the instruction afforded him by this unique 
work. It will i erhaps bo intelligible why a certain ISciiicsis h as induced Dr 
Boehtlingk to divert tho attention of tho scientific public from the MSS. of this work 
by describing their condition and contents as ho has done. As a matter of curiosity, 
I may. In conclusion add, that the only Gana of flio G It. M tho various readings 
and meanings of whkli ho has registired m his ‘‘Alphabetical Oanapttha —the 
Cana -occurs tcry nmr the en 1 el tlu whole work, ids, at fol 28, m tlu 

text » f Mi\ UIJ « f tho I^J II , wlm.ii « nds on fol SO and at fol 1 19 of the combint d 
text ant com military of the name Mb , which cuds on fol 121 In the palm loaf MS 
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mat tans, common sense would lean m favour of the conclusion that 
K&tyfiyana, in his Varttikas, hit at but one of his piedecessois, ami that 
this predecessor was the author as well of the eight grammatical books 
as of the Unnadi list, — Pdnini 

The proof that such a difference existed between Pdnini and 
Sakatayana, indeed, between bun aud all the grammanans who 
preceded his woik, is afforded by a statement of Pataujali, which 
is so important that it settles definitely, not only the question of 
the authorship of the Unnfidi list, but of all the other works which 
follow the antf&cindfta terminology of P&nmi In his comment on 
the Sutia VII 1, 18 which makes use of the technical declension 
affix flung (= ah), he shows that the mute letter iiq has none of 
the properties which inhere in this nuubandha in the system 
of Panini Aftei some {^cussion on the \atious modes in which 
this antibandha coutd be dealt with, so as not to mtei feie with 
the consistence of the method of panini, lie concludes with 
the following woids “Or this rule belongs to a Sutra ora former 
gram nm inn ; but whatevei auubandhas occur m a Stitt a of a former 
grammai tan, they have ito amtbandha effect t n this work ' 

PATANJALIS STATEMENT THAT THE ANCBANDHAS OF FORMER 
GRAMMARIANS HAVE NO AKUBAM1HA EFFECT 
IN THE GRAMMAR OF PaNINI 

Hence we learn from Patanjali, who is the very last author that 
can be suspected of having made such an important assei tion without 
a knowledge of the works anterior to the Grammar of Pilnim, that, 
though P mini adopted from bis predecessors such technical symbols 
as ti, fjJin, bha, and though he availed lumself of other terms of theirs 
which (lave a meaning and an etymology (see page 127),— he did not 
adopt their technical auubandhas ; and if lie avails himself of such an 
anubandha, as that in mle VII 1, 18, we must look upon it as a 
quotation made bv him, but not as influencing the rule in which it 
occurs 

PaMNI 19, CONSEQUENTLY, THE AUTHOR OF THE UNNaTII-LISI 

Nou, all the Unmdi affixes have annbandhas, which are exactly 
the same, and lnve the same grammatical effect, as those used by 
Panini They cannot be later than Ins work, for it refers to them , 
they cannot have preceded it, for Patanjali says that “whatevei 
nmibniulftfls occur m a Sutra of a former grammarian, they have no 
nnubniidha effect in P&niot’s work” Consequently" the UnnAdi list 
must be of Pdnitu's own authorship 

of tUo rT A b winch ends on fol 178 this Gana stands at to I 168 Tho title of •» 
Sanskrit book I need not mention, is always gi\ on at the end of a manuscript 

*«NII 1 18 sflT SITT — Patanjali (towards the end of his discussion) 

I ^ ^ -Katvyitn 

■pH*;" fsjrrt fed nwi 

^ qupb&l etc —For enropare also note 46. 
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Ha\ mg settled this point, we may now ask, whethci the criti- 
cisms of KAtjayana do not lead toafurthei mfeience ’ When IvAtyfi* 
yana finds fault witli PAijim foi having oveilooked the fact that the 
vow el « remains long in rdlco % dhaka , or for having given an inadequate 
rule for such derivations as Icrisara and dhusara, varsha , and tarsha , 
such criticism applies to omissions which may occur in the caseof 
an author, ev en a Panim. But when he leproaches him with having 
spoiled the consistency of Ins anubandhas — so dear to a Hindu gram- 
marian— this blemish seems to roe so important, and would probably 
appear so much more important to a Hindu Pandit, that it compels my 
conclusions to take another course. Foi it was obviously so easy for 
lum to modif j his rules VII. 1, 2, and VII. 3, 50, in order to meet the 
objections raised bv KAtynyana,— to do, in other words, that winch lie 
has done in an analogous case;** 1 and the matter he is leproached with 
in the VArttikas must have been so deeply impressed on his nnncl that 
it seems almost impossible not to draw anotliei result from the 
strictures of Ivu.tja.yana And this result is no othei than that eithci 
tho words which arc alluded to bj the author of the VArttikas in these 
criticisms dul not yet exist when PAmm wrote, or that they had m 
his time another ctj mology than that stated by KdtyAyana. And if 
this view be correct, it would also add anotliei fact to thoso I have 
advanced m favour of the argument that PAmni and Kilty dyana cannot 
have been contemporaries. 


CHRONOLOGICAL IttLATIOV BETWEEN PANIM AND THE DHATUPaTIIA 
HE IS THE AUTHOR OF THE GROUNDS ORK OF THE EXISTING DIlATCrATHA 

Tho passage just now quoted from Patanjnh’s Great Com- 
mentary, and the conclusions which had to be drawn from it, enalilo 
us at once to sco that PAnini must also have been tho author of 
the Dh&tuplyha frequently referred to in his rules This list makes 
use of tho samo mute letters which are the untibattdhfts of PAmni’s 
Grammar, and their grammatical video is exactly the same in both 
works According to PntunjalPs statement, therefore, the DliAtupUbn 
of PAijini cannot liavo been arranged b\ nny one ciso than PAnini,*** 
Whether another DhAtupAtlia existed previously to PAninl does not 
concern us here, ftinco it is not known to us ; nor docs it belong to my 
present purpose to examine whether the DhAtupltha which Ins reached 
us has received additions from those who wrote, and commented on it 
mid If no, touJint crtrnl Thcro is tho same probability for such 

”* .Nominal to»w derived wllMbo left* aflucalJVj or havi^ortaln jwptrtlos 
of dM*l©n*lon which nr*' taught by PAnini Hi© Unnl.lt (U 06) that »otno,of tb© 
b»»©«sfl?, W, £T7» *^7, UTT» ^7, gf?7 * ro derivative* formed 

with 7W **>«! olhrra with 7^ Rot alnc© all ©f them do not ahare In tho riccl©R<doR 
rropertlc* of *b© rjn and base* Pknlnl give* a rtdo, VI. 4. II, which obviates 
an objection that might have !>©©n ma.l. ISko that brought forward by Kfitylrana tn 
ht« MrtUkast© V II l.Sand\lU3.M 

m Ownpar© mj provIotM < b»i-rv»Uoni at page 83 and tho following pagwi. 
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additions having been made to the ongnnl list as m the case of all 
other Ganas; and we maj faulj, theiefoie, ascribe the present 
Dhatupathas to various authors, who also, perhaps, added meanings to 
the list composed bj P&nini, since theie is no dnecf evidence to show 
that Pamm did more than arrange this list with the anttbnndhas 
attached to the radicals AH these questions, how ever, are foreign to 
the present subject It is quite enough for the settlement of this 
question that the groundwork of the only DhUup'itha we now possess, 
is, like the groundwork of the Unnadi list, the w oik of P&mni 


CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION' BETWEEN PvMNI AND THE PRaTISaKHYAS 

The problem which concerns the cln onological 1 elation between 
P&nini and the Pratisrikliyas, more especially those of the Jtiqveiln and 
the VCtjasaneyi Samhita , has a still greater claim to our attention than 
that discussed m the foregoing remarks ** I * * * 5 The immediate connection 
of these grammatical writings with the collections of Vaidik hjmns, 
gives to them an appeal ance of importance which some may deny to 
the Dhntuputha and the UnnMi list Besides, the speculations to 
winch they have been subjected by se\eral authois show that, m spite 
of the seeming unanimity of their lesults, theie is no work of Hindu 
antiquitj which has caused more uncertainty, as respects the question 
of date, than these Pratis&khja works. 

There aie, I couceive, two ways in which the solution of the prob- 
lem of which I am here speaking, may be attempted, the one literary , 
the otliei historical But before I offei from the evidence at mj 
disposal such facts as maj enable us to arrive at a settled conclusion 
on this point, it is mj dutj to state the prevalent opinion as to the 
1 elation of these woiks to Pamm, and the reasons with winch this 
opinion Ins hitherto been supported I take for this purpose the works 
of those authors who have dealt more comprehensiv ely than others 
with subjects winch concern the Vaidik literature, and whose conclu- 
sions express, I believe, on this point, the creed of actual Sanskrit 
plulologers 


I can here only speak of those two PrStmSkhyas which have become gene- 
rally accessible— tbe Rik P through the valuable and learned edition of Mr 
Itcgmer and the V ajasaneyi P through that of Professor Weber— because I am not 
Riiflicientlv acquainted with the two others which are not yet published and aro 
not met with in the libraries of London so as to feel justified m uttering opinions 
which I could not fully substantiate But as I have no ground for doubting the 
matter of { irt statements concerning these two latter works, for which we aro 

indebted to tlic industry of Professor vVeber in his preface to his edition of the 

V sjasanev i P . I should infer from them that the Atharvav oda P must bo more recent 
tlun the (I iV P and that in all probability the Talttinya P also is posterior to the 
suno Pr&thiV hya. So far therefore, as this latter infcrenco— but this latter 

inference only— s concerned, and with all the reservation which is implied by the 
source whence ra> Information has been obtained, I shall feel free tospeakof all the 

PrfitisSkhya« Otherwise I shall merely treat o! the two former 
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PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT ALL THE PRATIb Abltt AS 1'RECFDFIl 
THE GRAMMAR OP PaNINI 

Piotessoi Muller writes in bis Histoiy of Ancient Sansknt Intel a- 
turc (p 120 ), as follows: “The real object of the PrAtu&khyas, as shown 
before was not to teach the grammar of the oldsacicd language, to lay 
down the rules ol declension and conjugation or the principles of the 
formation of words. This is a doctune which, though it could not have 
been unknown during the Vedic period, has not been embodied, as fai as 
we know, in any ancient woik The Pratis&khyas are never called 
Vyakaranas, grammars, and it is only incidentally that they allude to 
stuctly grammatical questions The perfect phonetic system on which 
Pimm’s Grammai is built is no doubt taken from the Pruti&ikhyas ; but 
the sources of P&nmi’s strictly grammatical doctunes must be looked 
foi elsewhere” 

Thus, according to this autlioi, all the Pi?iti 4 'ikh\n < s “ no doubt’ 
preceded Pimm’s Grammai ; and wo must mfei, too, fiom Ptoressoi 
Muller’s woids, that he meant by Pr&tisAkhy as those eithei edited 01 
preserved in MSS , since bis conclusions cannot ( onsisbently have been 
founded on any imaginary Pr&ti&khya which may 01 may not have 
pieceded those that we now possess,— wlucli may 01 may not have dealt 
with the same subjects in the same manner as the works we are lieie 
alluding to Nor can it have been Ins object merely to state what is 
sufficiently known, that there were other grammarians, though not 
authors of Pr&tibakhyas, before P&nim who gave rules on Vaidik woids, 
since PAmm himself makes mention of them. 

PROFESSOR ROTHS VIEW TO THE SAME EFFECT HIS INTERESTING 
AND GRAPHIC ACCOUNT Or THE RISE AND PROGRFSS 
OF GRAMMAR IN INDIA 
UNHAPPILY THIS ACCOUNT IS FANTASTICAL 

Professor Roth, whom we have to thank for an edition of YAska’s 
Nn ukta, states his view to the same effect in the following words : *" 
“Grammar, therefore, took the same natural course of development 
as wo find It has taken elsewhere It did not proceed from the founda- 
tion of the living language, but owed its origin to the observation of 
that difference which exists between certain forms of language in the 
actual inteicoursc of life and those of wntten works; and, at°flist, it 
confined itself to pointing out chiefly these differences Then, again 
it comprised not the whole mass of litorature, but onli single books 
especially important to certain classes of society (eimelnc m dcu bc- 
treffctnlcn Krciacn bcsomlcrs wlchtlge Tiudicr) Tims tho path was 
opened to a general grammar treating as well or written as of spoken 
language ; we meet this first in PAmm, and from this time nff those 
special grammars gndinlly ditapprar from general use ’ 

There is lmt one thing wanting to this very interesting statement 
of Professor Roth's, tf?, that lie should inform us whence lie obtained 

**’ 1“ tho profaco, to hH edition of tho Mrukta, p xllJI, — The original text of fhU 
qu hllm Ufa bu| «'rf!nnu>*lrt nrntlon inin Gorman ati.1 In imm ,otl German too 
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this invaluable historical account of the mo am! pi ogress of S tnsknt 
grammar. No doubt he Ins some voucher of high authority foi the 
important f ict tint grammar begin and pioeeedcd m India in the 
manner lie describes; and tint these special grammars, the Prntls ihh) as, 
which ho enumerate-* immcdtitel) afterw uds, weic the pioneers of 
Par) ini’s work. But as he has forgotten to give us the name of his 
authorlt), wc must, foi the presont at least, be permitted to look 
upon this graphic inrratlon of his as a contribution to Vnidik poetr). 

l'ROl 1 EsSOU Yt 1 BLR *» VIEW OF THE CllHONOLOOlCNb ULL UlOY llCTWFLN 
I* VMM \M) VAJ\S\NEYI PHvtKvMIYA 

Professor Weber, with a caution tint nlmost startles one in so 
bold a writer, who, as we have seen above (p. 38), has witnessed the 
progress ol the Anans in their conquest of India 1500 nc., does not 
sweepover till the PrAtiilkh) as with his chronological brush, but merely 
records Ins mows of the relation of PAnim to one of them, the PrltisA- 
klija of ICAt)A)ana, or that of the Vnjasanev i S iinhita. 

“We now come to PAqim himself,” he sajs in Ins preface to bis 
edition of tins work, “that is to sav (“»c<»/> ’), totlio description of the 
relations w Inch exist betw ecn him and the VAjas. I’rat These relations 
are, on the one hand, verv close, —since u great number of the rules con- 
tained in it re occur, mdiudiiallj, cltlier literal!) or nearly litciallj in 
PAnim, and since the VAj Pr., like Plnlm, now and then makes use of 
an algebraic ternunologj ; but, on the other hand, there is agaiu a \ast 
gulf between them, since tins algebraic teuninolog) does not entire!) 
correspond, like that of the Ath Pr., with that of PAnint, but, on the 
contrar), parti) thoroughl) (rum Thcil yarn) differs from it. The parti- 
culars on this point arc the following: —There correspond with Pnnini 
— tin I, 27, Au VI, 21 (MS A,liowcvc>, reads merely n), luk III, 12, lup 
1, 114 (j lup— “ rcs/>,”— lopa occur several times, but alread), too, in the 
Rik. Pr. and Tdltt Pr.) ; the use of t in et and ot, I, 114, IV, 58, ina) 
likewise be added, and, amongst other expressions w Inch are not alge- 
braic, upapadam VI, 14. 23; yadvrittain VI, 14 (compare Pun. VIII. 1, 
48, kim\ ritta) ; naude&i I, 143 ; dliltu, verbal root, V, 10 ; an)ataratas 
V, 15 (P \n. anjatarasj Am) ; hnga, gender, IV, 170 (onl) in BE ) ; samjna 
IV, 90. — But tliere belong exclusivel) to tbe VAj. Pi , and there have 
been nowhere shown to exist the algebraic teims sun I, 1 1, IV, 
50, for the eight simple vowels , jit 1,50 167 III, 12. IV, 118, for the 
tenues inclusive of the sibilants (except It) , mud 1,52 111,8.12 IV, 
119 for s, sh, s ; dlu I, 53 IV, 35 37. 117, for the sonaut sounds ; and to 
these ma) be added bhAvin, I, 46 III 21 55 IV, 33 45 VII, 9, for the 
designation of all vowels except 1, rit=riphita IV, 33 VI, 9, and 
sxmkiama III, 148. IV, 77 165 194, foi the), too, are pecubai to the 
Vaj Pi. alone 

“If thus, then, the independence of this Pr of Pimm be vouched for 
with a tolerable amount of certainty (nnkriemhc/ici Sioherheit), we 
shall be able to look upon the numeious literal coincidences between 
both, either as(theiestiJt of then] having diavvn [them] from a common 
source, oi of PAmni having bouowed [them) from the Vaj Pr it , just as 
we have the same choice m the case of the iules winch are common 
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to the KAtiya siauta sutra I 8 ,19 20, and Pan I 2,33 34. In the 
latter case the foimer conjectuie maj be preferable (compare also Vaj 
Pr I 130) but m our present case I should myself indeed, rather (tu der 
That ehcr) piefer deciding for Pimm's having bori on ed [them] imme 
diately [from the VSjasaneji Piati&iKhja] on account of the great 
speciality of some of these rules ror, a certain posteriority (cmc 
gewisse Posteuot itat) ot the latter — independently of [Ins] having much 
more developed the algebraic terminology — seems to me to result with a 
tolerable amount of certainty (nut zieiuUchei Sichci licit), from the 
circumstance also, that the pronunciation of the short « w as m his 
time ilieady so much (bcreits so sehr ) sawm ita, covered, that he does 
not make this vowel, but u, the ty pe of the lemauung vowels, whereas 
the Vaj Pr (aud liken ise the Ath Pi ), it is true, agree with him in the 
samvntata of the' vowel a, but still retain it as the purest vowel , com 
pace the note to I 72 But it is true that local differences might have 
been the cause of tins, since Pfvnvm seems to belong to the North West, 
but the Vaj Pi to the East of India 

“Tor the postenonty of the Vaj Pr Panmi (fur erne Posterior 
tat des Vaj Pr iiach Panim) it might be alleged at the very utmost 
(hochstens), that the authoi of the Varttikas to Panim beats the same 
name as the author of the A ftj Pi There are indeed, between both 
some direct points of contact,— comp III 13 41 415,- blit then again 
there are also direct differences , comp (III 85) IV 119 In general, 
sameness of names, like that of K&tyayana, can never piove the 
identity of persons [who bore them] , there is nothing proved by it, 
except that both belonged to the same family, or (‘resp’) were 
followers of the same school,— the Kat&s 

k Amongst the butrns which aie identical in the Vftj Pr and in 
Paipui, we must now point out, fiist, some general iules which are of 
the gieatest importance for the ecouoniy of the whole arrangement of 
both texts, and which, indeed are of so Bpecial a nature that they seem 
to claim with a tolerable amount of force {mtt zicmlicher UntschiedcU' 
hett) [the assumption of the one] having borrowed from the other 
They are the three following (called panbhisha by the scholiast to 
Panim) tasminn lti mrdlshte purvasya, V&j Pr I 134 Pan '1,66, 
tasin^d lty uttai isyfulel , Vaj Pi 1 135 Pan I 1, 67 (without fideh, 
but see 51) , shashthi sthaneyoga, Vaj Pr I, 130 Pan, I 1, 49 — 
Tliue are verv remarkable also samkliyat&nam atmdeijo yath&sain 
khyam, \»\) Pr I, 143, compared with Pan I 3, 10 y ath&samkhj am 
anudecah sammdm, and vipiatisedha uttaram balavad alope, I, 159, 
compared with vipratisedhe parairj hAiyam, Pdn I 4, 2 But both 
(passages] do not require [the supposition of] such a special lelation 
(freidc bedingcn mdess nicht cm so speciellcs Vcrhultmss), foi they 
might be brought homo to a common source in the general grammatical 
tradition (sojiderii/connten auf gemem same Quelle tit tier aUgcmemen 
grammatischcn Tradition sunit,kgcfulirt Hidden) (the Simunyam of 
the Ath Pr 1,3, evam lhcti ca viblnslupraptam eArmlaye) Likewise, 
larnasuularyanam lupUi I, 141, Pun I 1, GO (without varnasya), — 
ticcair uddiitah— mcair anmUttih— ubhayailn sianLih, I, 108 110, 
Pan I 2 20 31 (where Hamlhlrah stan Is for ubh ) , — tisyddita udUta' 
siarArdlum itrain, 1, 120 Pat) 1 2, J2 (where urdhaiiraswam),— udatlio 
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c&nudAttff svaritam -nodiitt'isvaritoilayam IV. 134 140 mhttad anu- 
dAttasy a svaritah— nodAttusvantodaynm, Pan VIII 4, CG 07,— saraln- 
asthAmkannasiapravatnth savarnah, I 43, tuly Asyaprajatnam siviu- 
nam, Piln, I 1. 9 ; A<nd iti cottnram viclre, II 53, upun svirt A«ud 
iti ca, Pin VIII 2 102 (9/), — uuq cdmredite, IV, 8 kiln Amredite, 
PAn VIII 3, 12 — There are besides these a very gieat number 
(cine scJir grossc Zolil) of coincidences [between them] , for instance, 
IV 49 (Pm VI 1, 84), VI 19 23 (Pin VIII 1, 58 03), which, however, 
may be accounted for simplv ( cinfach ) bv the similarity or their sub 
ject In some of these instances the VAj Pr is decidedly inlei lor 
(stcht cntschteden zttrucl) to Pilntni (comp the note to II 19 20) Its 
grammatical terminology does not appear to nave attained the sur- 
vey and systematic perfection lepresented in Pimm *' s but compare 
also my former general statement on the want of skill or ( u resp") 
probabh want of practice of the author ( vgl unless (inch das lereits 
im Einganqc — p G8 — wbci die Unycschichhch keit resp wohl Ungc 
ubthcit dcs Vfs i m AlUjemeincn Beincrktc) In most instances, how 
e\er, from being restricted to the one text of the Vdjas Samhiti, he 
is in a better position than Plntm, who has to deal with the whole lin- 
guistic stock, and therefore ho is enabled to give rules with a certain 
safety and precision, wlienPamni either wavers in indecision (bahulam) 
or decides in an erroneous and one sided way (comp the notes to II 
39 55 III 27 95 IV, 58) M# 

REASONS FOR GIVING PROFESSOR WEBER A FULL HEARING 
THE WHIRLPOOL TIIE CERTAIN POSTERIORITY. 

Two distinct reasons have induced me to give a full hearing to 
Professor Weber on this important question I do so, in the first place, 
because the lengthened passage I have quoted from his Preface to the 
VAjasaneji Pratisikhya — i» my opinion, his most important literary 
work -is a thorough specimen of the manner and of the critical method 
— o! the scholarship also, as I shall show' hereafter— in which he 
deals with, and which lie brings to bear on, all his learned investigations, 
in the second plac*, because to give him a hearing at all— and his great 

Tho words ol the text arc Die grammatische Fixlrung scheint eben 
laselbstnoch nicht zuder in Pan ni repraesentirten Uebersicht und systematischen 
Vollfeommenhe tgelangt gewesen zn sein I confess my atter inability to guaran- 
tee the correctness of the translation of this passage What is the grammatical 
fixing ’ and of what ? I have assumed that these words may have been intended for 
term nology bat for aught I know they may meai anything else And what 
suivey’’ is represented in pSnlni ? 

,I * Indische Stndien vol IV pp 83—86 Once more ana considering the 
possibil ty of a repr ach which may be made to my translation of his vords I most 
express the conv etion that I have not only brought tho or gmal before the Eng- 
lish reader 1 terally and faithfully bnt even favourably Professor Webers mode 
of composition in all h s writ ngs is not only gramm itical ly incorrect analogi- 
cally elliptical but devoid of the very smallest amount of that care which every 
reader is ont tied to expect in h s author l could have wished that he not I had 
been compelled to undergo tho agony of rendering bis original into English with 
a view of combining the consideration duo to my readers with a scrnpnloas faith- 
fulness i 1 tl e version of h s words and thoughts The words between f ] have 
been ad lei bj me in order to make something like sense of some of lus sentences 
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Industry and his merit of having touched, with no inconsiderable damage 
to himself, upon all the burning questions of ancient Sanskrit literature, 
entitles him to one- was to give him a full hearing, in the fullness of all 
his words For, though it be possible to perceive the qualities of a 
clear spring by taking a diaught from it, however small, a whirlpool 
can only be appreciated by seeing it entu e and m the condition m 
which it happens! to exist. 

PROFESSOR WEBERS FANTASTICAL STORiT OF THE LETTER A 

ir I had attempted, for instance, to maintain that Professor Weber 
looks upon the algebiaic terminology of Katy ay aim’s Pr.'itisakhy a and 
Pan mi’s Grammar, “ on the one hand as v ery close to, and on'the other 
hand as thoroughly differing fioin, one anotlier” (p 143, lines 19-23), 
he would lme justly upbraided me with not lepresenting him faith- 
fully, tor he really says the one differs “ partly thoroughly ” ft oin the 
other Again, should I have ventured upon the statement that he 
considers P&mni’s work ns later than this Prntisfikhya, because lie says 
that it lias borrowed a good deal fioin it; he would have pointed at p. 
144, lino 0, w here he speaks of a “certain posteriority ’’ of Pfmini, which 
kind of posteriority is just as intelligible to my mind as the answer 
which some one, whom I asked about his travels, gave me, viz , that he 
had been, but not exactlv, on the Continent Or, if I had said that his 
chief argument for this “certain posteriority ” is the difference in the 
pronunciation of the short a, between PAmni and Kilty fly ana, since this 
difference Jed to his conclusion with “a tolerable amount of certainty” 
(p 187, line 20), lie would reply; “ You arc mistnl en I stated that tins 
difference may have been caused by local reasons (line 15) ; It lias, there- 
fore, not the slightest conclusiveness ” Or, if I gave Ins opinion on the 
relative proficiency of both authors to this effect, that ho considers the 
Vuj'mncyi Pr3ti6akhya as being “decidedly inferior” (p 115, line 10) in 
this regard to Famui’s work, lie would have pointed to lino 2, in show- 
ing mo lion much erred In attributing to linn tho idea of such “a deculci 
inferiority for it Is the PrAtisAkhy a, on tho contrary, which, “In nios 
instanccs,gives the rules vvjtli a certain amount of safety and precision 
when r mini either wavers in indecision, or decides in an erioncous mu 
one shied w nv 

Wo must, therefore, leave the whirlpool, such as it Is; and In doinf 
so we cannot hut appreemto tho Immense advantage which an autlioi 
enjoys, when he is Impartial enough toarnvc at Ids conclusions unbiassed 
by a knowhdgo of the subject of which ho is speaking Professoi 
Weber Ims made up Ins mind tlmt tho Viljasnncy i-PnHIstkhyn must he 
anterior to IMnini, probably because it “appears extremely ticklish ” t< 
him to deride otlu rwlsc , lienco he is not troubled with any of those 
carts width art hkelv to disturb the minds of scholars who would first 
endeavour to study both works before they drew tin lr Inferences from 
them He meets with an overwhelming amount of Idr ntlcnl pisiagts 
In the two works- he finds that their ti nnlnology Is likewise Identical 
to act rtaln degree, —bent e he com hides : either 1’ArjInl has borrowed 
these passigts and this terminology from ICAtyAyana, or both authors 
have Iwrrowtd them from a common source. Tor, ns to a third alter- 
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native, — that Katyayana may Ime borrowed such passages from PAnini, 
it is dispatched by him “with a tolerable amount of certainty,” 
as tanging amongst things impossible, because Pannu is later than the 
VAjasaney t-Pratisahhy a ; and this posteriority, again, ho clnelly bases 
on the aigument that the pronunciation of the short a was, m the 
tune of Paniui, 4 already so ranch covered ‘‘ that he had to take the 
'owel 11 for his tj po of a vowel sound, wheieas Katy lyilna could still 
make use of the vowel a as the typical vowel in Ins Vaidik rules. Now, 
though I have already mentioned that this great argument is sti angled 
by him as soon as it is born, 1 must nevertheless take tliekhbeity of 
asking foi the authority winch supplied him with the circumst intial 
account of this phonetic history of the vowel a 9 Pamni and Katyilyana 
both state and imply, as ho himself admits, that the vowel a is pro- 
nounced somurito, or with the contraction of the throat ; tliey do not say 
one single word more on tho pronunciation of this sound; nor is there 
any grammarian known to me who does so much as allude to the fan- 
tastical s tor y narrated by Professor Webei relative to this vowel a An 
ordinary uitic, then, would content himself with the authentic informa- 
tion supplied him by both grammarians; and if he perceived that 
Panmi, in his rule I 2, 27, gives the vowel it as a specimen vowel, and 
not as a ty pe, while Ivaty ilyana chooses the v owel a for such a specimen , 
he would conclude that, even should there be a real scientific motive 
for this difference, it cannot be founded on a different pronunciation of 
the vowel o, since it is lepudiated by both giaramamns But a critic 
like Professor Weber, who looks upon, facts as worsted if they do uot 
agree with Ins theories, concludes that this vowel a was “already so 
much saravrita” in the time of Panmi, that lie must needs throw it 
overboard, and receive u into the ark of his grammatical terminology. 

DANGEROUS ADVERBS 

And here I may, in passing, advert once more to a practice some- 
times met with m literary arguments It consists in quietly intro- 
ducing into the premises some such innocent words as “more,” or 
“almost,” or “already,” or “so much,” or similar adverbs of small size, 
which have not the slightest claim to any such hospitality, and then, 
suddenly these little interlopers grow into mastership, and sway the 
discussion into which they had stealthily crept Thus, Pamni and 
Katyayana, as I have just said, speak of the vowel a simply as samvritai 
and upon these words Professor Webei leports that “a in the time of 
Pamni was already so much samvrita” — that important secrets may be 
extracted from this grand discovery 

PROFESSOR MULLER DOEs NOT AGREE WITIt PROFESSOR WEBERS 

splitting katyayana into two 

The foregoing illustration of Piofessor Weber’s critical remarks 
does not embrace the arguments in which he splits into two, Katyayana, 
the author of oui Prltisakhya, aud Katyay ina who wrote the VArttikas 
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to Panim ; for I shall first quote the observations of Professor Muller on 
this treatment of KAtytyana ..In speaking of the Vftjasaneyi-Prjitisa- 
khya he expresses himself thus:**’ “It was composed by katja.- 
yana, and shows a considerable advance in^ grammatical techni- 
calities [etz, in comparison with the PratUakhya of the Black 
Yajurveda], Theie is nothing m its style that could he used as a 
tenable argument why Katy/lyana, the author of the Pratisakhya, 
should not be the same as Katyftyana, the contempoiary and critic 
of PAmni. It is true that Panlm’s rules are intended for a langu- 
age which was no longer the pure Sanskrit of the Vedas The 
Vedic idiom is treated by him as an exception, v-heieas K5,ty ay ana’s 
Pratisakhya seems to belong to a period when there existed but one 
recognised literature, that of the Rislns This, however, is not quite 
tlve case. K&tyfty ana himself alludes to the fact that theie were at 
least two languages. ‘There are two words,’ he says (I. 17), l om and 
atha. both used in the beginning of a chapter ; but out is used in the 
Vedas, at/ici ui the Bh&syas’ As Katyiljana himself writes m the 
Bb&shya, 01 the common language, there is no reason why he should 
not hav e composed rules on the grammai of the piofane Sanskrit, as 
well as on the pronunciation of the Vedic idiom ” 

In other words, Professoi Mullei sees that in no grammatical 
woik known to him— and I may safely add to anyone eke— mention 
is made of two Kilty ay anas ; he sees, no doubt, too— though lie does 
not state the fact adverted toby Professor Weber himself- that several 
Varttikas to Pamtu coi respond m substance with the Sutias of the 
VAjasaneyi-Prfttis&khyd ; lie deducts, moreover, from veiy collect and 
plausible premises, that there is nothing in eithei work to discounte- 
nance the possibility of the author of the Varttikas having also writ- 
ten a work on the pronunciation of Vaidik words ; and since he doubt- 
less coincides with me m the opinion that even Sauskrit philology can 
neither gain in strength nor in esteem by fleeing itself from the fetters 
of common sense,— he arrives at the result that the hypercritical split- 
ting of the one Katy&yana into two, as proposed by Piofessov Weber, 
is utterly fantastical. I shall support Ins view with stronger pi oof 
than may be gathered from the quotations I have made but in leaving 
for a while the whirlpool of the Indische Studien, I must now take up 
Professoi Muller's own theory 

PROFESSOR MULLERS OWN THEORY ON TIIE RELATION 
Or THE VAJASANEYI-PRaTIoAKUYA TO PaNINI S GRAMMAR 

Alter the words just given, he continues as follows Some of 
K&tyilyana’s Sutras are now found repeated ipnssums verbis m Panmi’s 
Grammar. Tins might seem strange ; but we know tint not all the 
Sutras now incorpoiatcd m his grammar came from Pimm himself, anil 
it is most likely that Katyfiyaua, in wilting his supplementary notes 
to Pilijini, simply repeated some of his PrttisUbya-sutias, nnd that, 
at a later time, some of these so-called VArttikas became part of the 
text of Paijini." 

*” Ancient Sanskrit LUeratnrc, p 138. 


Tilt PrATI&EIIYAS NO GRAMMARS. t49 

Thus, in order to establish tho theory tlmt PaijlmV work Is later 
tlmn thcPrAtlvikhya of KAtyAvnm, whom Muller, as weknow , concedes 
to he a contemporary of Pam in, ho presents us with this veiy plausi- 
ble sequence and chiinot works:— 1 The Pntulklmof ICAty Av.ina. 
2. The Grammar of PAnml 3 The Vurttik.is of KutvAvnna. And 
since some rules of the second work arc identic il with some of the first, 
he assumes tlmt such mlcs marched from the first into the third, and 
they then gradually invaded the second work. Now even supposing 
that such a migration of rules could be supported by a pai tide of ew- 
dence, what becomes of those stubborn Pr Uislkhya-Sutrns and Vartti- 
kas of Kit tv Ay ana which are identical In tlioir contents— as I shall 
hereafter show —and which !m\o not ventured to walk Into tlio Sutras 
of PAnini > Tlioy become tho stumbling block of the w hole theory ; for 
since PAqinl, and cspecnlly PAipm the contcm|iorary of Kntyavann, 
could not have written rules of which the defects must ha\o been appa- 
rent to hi m, if he had seen rules so much better in a work written 
before his own, the substance of these Sutras of KatyAyaiu could not 
ha\c simultaneous)! preceded ami followed the Grammar of PAijim. But 
I need not go furtheV hi showing the weakness of this theory, for I have 
already explained (p 21, etc) that out of the 3990 Sutras which form 
the present bulk of Paninis Grammar, only three, or perhaps four, 
may be ascribed to IviUyAynna, on critical and tenable grounds A 
mere supposition, unsupported by any proof , that tho VAjasaneyi- 
Prati4ikhya is older than Pimm’s work, can certainly not justify the 
sweeping doubt which is levelled by Professor Muller against the whole 
work of Pumm, and winch is not even substantiated- as we might have 
expected it to lmv e bceu— by a distinct enumeration of all or any of 
those Sutras winch he would propose to restore to then iightful owner, 
KAtyuyana 


Jle/uhttion of all these theories 

TAtLACY IN THE ARGUMENT TIIAT THE PRvriJs IkQYAS ARE ANTERIOR 
TO P VMM 

In now proceeding to state the reasons which induce ine to look 
upon all PrAtnJikhya Sutras, not only as posterior to PAnini’s Grammar, 
but to Pimm himaelf, and separated from him by at least seveial 
generations, I must, in the first place, point out the general fallacy 
winch lias led to the assumption that these works are anterior to 
PAnini It consists in apply mg the standard of the notion of grammar 
to both categories of works, and having done this, in translating the 
result obtained, which is less favourable to the Pratisakhyas than to 
Pamni’s work, into categones of time— priority and posteriority An 
analogous fallacv would be too appaient to require any remark, if it 
premised conclusions concerning the chronological relation of works of 
a totally different nature and character. It mav assume, however, as 
it has done, a certain degree of plausibilitv if it be applied to works of 
a similar category 
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I muse obsei ve thereto! e, in adverting to Professoi Mull el’s own 
words, as before quoted, that the term ri/ol armio, giamnmr, though 
constantly and emphatically given to Pamni’s work, lias not been 
applied by any author within my knowledge to a Pidtisdhliya woik 
Hus ciicumstance, however, implies an important fact which mint not 
be overlooked Tradition, Irom immemorial times, as ei ery one knows, 
connects with the Veda a class of woihs which stand m the most 
intimate relation to it— the Vcdanga works. One of them is the 
Vyiilcarana The Pratisakhyas do not belong to them Thus, tiadition 
even in India,— and on this kind of tiadition piobably the most squea- 
mish critic will permit me to lay some stress,— does not tank amongst 
the most immediate offsprings of the Vaichk literature, those works 
winch apjiaiently stand in the closest 1 elation to it,— which have no 
other object than that of treating of the Vauhk teats of the Sambitfts; 
—but it has canonized Pumni’s Vjilkarana, which', on the conti ary, 
would seem to be more concerned with the language of common life 
than with that of the sacred hymns Is it probable, let me ask, even 
at this early Btage, that tiadition would have taken this course if it had 
looked upon these Pi&tisakbyas as prior to the work of Pilnim ’ 

VAaKARANA IS A VEDAAGA, NOT THE PUATIsaKH^ AS 

But tins question will receive a more direct answer if we compare 
the mm and the contents of both these classes of woiks Vyaharaiia 
means “an dowfl” i c , analysis, and Pamm’s Grammar is intended to be 
a linguistic analysis: it tin docs words and un-does sentences which 
consist of woids; it examines tlie component parts of a word, and 
therefore teaches us the pioperties of base and affix, and all the linguis- 
tic phenomena connected with both; it examines the 1 elation, in 
sentences of one woid to another, and likewise unfolds all the linguistic 
phenomena w Inch are inseparable from the meeting of w ords 

DlFtrni XCL BFTW Ek V TOC C1IAUACTLR OP THE \ YaKAIUN V 
AND T1IE PR xTlr-AKH'lAS 

The Pratt tsal.liyaa have no such nun, and their contents conse- 
quently differ materially from those of the Vyiikataua. Their object is 
merely Uic ready-made woid, 01 base, in the condition in which It is fit 
to enter into a sentence, or into composition with another base, and 
more cspcci illy the re uiy made word or bnse as part of a Vaidik hymn. 
These works arc In no wise concerned in analyzing 01 explaining the 
nature of a word or base , they take them, such an they occur in the 
J’ada text, and leach the changes which they undergo when they 
become part of the spoken sentence*. lc f of the spoken hymn And 

•** I may hnre obHonrotliat the full title of I’atanjsli * Grut Commt ntiry In 
not Mnuly M ih/l# ihyu, 1 ut I y Jbcinsii \taUt>hh*j-i Thu < nd for Ih^Uuko, of ji 
cLsplfr In thn auth I** L. of tl o Orest Commi ntary rout* tliun : U '4 ' 

fjofunTX utunferR 
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the consequence Implied b) these Jnttei words entails, moreover, 
on tho rritiviUijns the duty or pa\ing especial attention to all the 
phenomena which nccompanj tho spof cm words, lie nee the) deal 
largcl) with tho ficts of pronunciation, aceent, ami the particnlu 
moclo of sounding a sellable or word in connection with ritual arts 

POINT Or COST NOT BETWFLN BOTII HOW F\R A COMPNRISON 
nnwrcN both is AmiiosiBr e 

Tins brief comparison will already Imc hinted at the point 
of contact which exists between Pimm and the authors of these 
PrUisikhja works Lent mg aside tho widoi range of the domain 
of the former, and the narrower field of the Vaulick pursuits of the 
latter, we maj at once infer that both will meet on the ground of 
phonetic rules, of accentuation, and of the properties of sound, hut we 
shall likewise Infer that nm other comparison between both would be 
as irrciciant ns if wo compared Pinim w ith Su»ruta,or the Pr itisikhjas 
with the T)otislm 

The mm of both catcgoues of works being entireli different, 
there is netther a logical nor an historical necessity, nor does there 
exist a fact oi a circmnstanco which would enable us to conclude, 
from tho absence in these Priti^Rhjns of certain grammatical matter 
that tlicli authors were not as much conversant with it as Pimm, 
who treats of it, because it is his object, and therefore his dut), to 
treat of it 

ANOTnhR l PRIORI ARQUMFNT FOR TUG PRECEDENCE 
OF PWIMS WORK 

These facts being bejond the leach of doubt, we maj again raise 
an (i prion q lestion whether it is more probable that the plan of 
Pamui s work pieceded in time the plan of a PrUisiklija work, or the 
reverse 9 

Throughout a great portion of Ins adrau able Introduction to Pimm, 
PitaujaU endeaiours to impress on the reader the great importance 
oi gramniatic d stud) for promoting the objects of religion and holiness 
He shows that a knowledge of lang lage is necessar) to a proper 
undei standing of the sacred text that no priest is safe m the practice 
of utes without a thorough comprehension of the grammatical laws 
winch define the natuie of sounds and words — m short that nothing 
le&s than eternal bliss depends \er) much on the proper and correct use 
made of words and as a consequence on the study of Panini 

Here then we ha\e a distinct definition of the relation of Pdnmi 
to the N aulic texts —a distinct statement of the causes which have 
produce l the Vt/al arana And what do thej show else than that 
Pimm must have stood in the midst of a U»mg religion, of a cieed 
which understood itself, or at least had still the i igour to tr) to 
understand itself 9 

In Panini there is organism and life In the Pratisakh)as there 
is mechanism and death They do not care for the senseofawoid 
A word antah tor instance, 19 to them mere!) a combination of five 
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sounds, nothing else; for whether it represent the nominative of auto , 
“end,’ oi the adverb antar, “ between, " is perfectly indiffeient to 
them The rule of K&ty&yana’s Pratnfokhya on this word (II. 2G}, is, 
therefoie, as dreary as a giamrnatical rule could ever be imagined to 
be, and the critical temarks which Professor Webei has attached to this 
rule merely prove that, on tins occasion, also lie beats the air. 

It does not follow, as I have before observed, that, because 
linguistic death reigns in these Siitras, K&tyayana or then othei 
authors must have been as ignorant of grammar as it would seem 
if these works made any claim to be grammars at all. It merely 
follows that, in the pel lod in which they were written, theie existed 
a class of priests who had to be drilled into apioper recital of the 
sacied texts ; and it may follow, too, that this set of men had none 
of the spirit, learning, and intelligence, which Patanjali would wish 
to find in a man who practises religious rites 

In other words, it seems to me that between Pimm's bring 
grammar and these dead Priti6akhyas, there lies a space of time 
sufficient to create a want, of which a very insignificant trace is perhaps 
perceptible in some of PAmni’s Vaulick rules, but which must bare 
been irresistible at the period of the PiAtisakhya works 

In substantiating with material proofs the priority of PAnini's 
work, I may dispense with giving evidence that Pin in i meant, in his 
eight grammatical books, to concern himself with Vaidik language as 
well as the language of common life For I should have simply to 
quote hundreds of his rules which are entirely devoted to Vaidik texts, 
and I should have to cany the reader through the whole Introduction 
of Patanjali, which proves, as I have already mentioned, that one of the 
chief objects of grammar is the correct apprehension of the hymns 
I will merely therefore compare, first, some matter treated by P&mm 
with some matter treated by the Rik-PrAti^Akkya,— such mattei, of 
course, as admits of a point of contact between both, and tlieiefore of a 
comparison at all 

THF RIR PRaTI&AKHYA IS MORE COMPLETE THAN pAnlWS GRAMMAR 
SO PAR AS BOTH WORKS CAN BE COMPARED AT ALL 

The fifth chapter of the latter work treats of the cases iu winch 
the consonant s becomes sit, the same subject is comprised in the lat- 
ter part of the thud chapter or Pamni’s eighth book , but this book does 
not contain the smallest number or the cases mentioned in the Rik- 
PrAtishkhya The same work enumerates m the same chapter the 
words and classes of words in winch « becomes «, and very few only 
of these instances are taught by Panml in the last chapter of lus work 
A similar remark applies with still greatei force to a comparison or 
Pftnlm’siules on the prolongation of rowels w I tli those given by the 
Rik-PrAtis»kliya in its seventh eighth, and ninth chapters In short, 
there Is not a single chapter m tins work which, whencvei it allows of 
a comparison between Us contents and the contents of analogous chap- 
ters of PAnim’s Gr immar, must not at once be declared to be infinitely 
more completo tlmn the rules on them delivered in PAmnl, 
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In addressing myself fora like purpose to tlio Vajasanoyi-Pr&ti- 
sakhya, I might seom to do that which is superfluous For, as I liavo 
Shown bofore tint PAijmi was not acquainted with a Vdjasaneji Sam- 
hltft, it would rcquiro no further proof tint ho must have preceded a 
work which Is eutirely dovoted to this collection of hymns But as 
such a comparison, being extended also to the VArttikas, would involve 
at the same time tho question whether tho author of tlio VArttikas 
and the author of the PrAtiSakhya is the same person or not , and as it 
would, too, bear oil the very appreciation of tho character of this Vai- 
dik work, I will enter into It with greater detail than was required for 
tho conclusions which follow’ from a comparison betweon the Rik PrA- 
tiSAkhyaand Purjini 

PROFESSOR WEBER SCHOOLS KaT\ VY\NA FOR WANT OF PRACTICE 
AND SKILL — KAT\a\A\A APPLIES TIIIS REPROACH TO PROFESSOR 
WEBER H\ SHOWING HIM THAT nE DID NOT UNDERSTAND 
HIS PRaTISaKHIA. 

It is a remarkable feature m the explanatory gloss which Professor 
Weber lias attached to lus edition of tlio Vajasaneyi PrntisAkhya, that 
he evinces much pleasure in schooling ICAtyAyana for introducing irre* 
levant matter into his work, now upbraiding lum for his remarks on 
the common dialect, which ought not to have coucerned him in a Sutra 
ol this kind , then finding fault with him for treating of words which do 
not occur m the VAjasaneyi SamhitA, and which, likewise, ought not to 
have troubled him Professor Weber has given us too in the beginning 
of bis preface, a valuable collection of instances w Inch in lus opinion 
prove either that Katyayana must have had before him a different ver- 
sion of the White Yajurveda than the one known to us or that he has 
botched on to his FrUi&khya a number of rules which, for lus purpose, 
were out of place , or, to sum up m the words of the Indische Studien, 
afrearfy referred to tfiat Katydyana shows neither shift nor practice 
in his treatment of the matter edited and commented upon by Profes 
sor Weber But what would the latter think if KatyAyana applied this 
very reproach to him ’ if he told Professor Weber that he did not even 
understand the character of the Prttisakhya which he was editing and 
subjecting to all this learned criticism 

Let me then, take the place of KAtyayana and maintain for him, 
that lie is not only the very same KAtySyana who wrote the VArttikas 
to Panini, but that lus VAjasaneyi Pratisakhya has the double aim of 
being a Vaidik treatise as well as of containing criticisms on Pamm 
And let me, therefore, tell Professor Weber that since there is abundant 
proof of this view m Katyayana s Vaidik work all his handsome epi 
thets are put out of court And this, I hold will also settle the question 
why we meet with so many Sutras m Katyayana which are identical 
with those of Pamm , for w’e shall presently see that this identity is 
merely an apparent, one, and, in reality, no identity at all 
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katyayana sometimes repeats the words of panini merely 

IN ORDER TO MAKE HIS CRITICISMS MORE PROMINENT, 

I will take this point up first, and show that Katyayana merely 
repeated the words of Pdnim in order to attach Ins critical notes to 
them, just as I sometimes literally repeated the words of Professor 
Yv eber tatofteM, merely for the purpose of vm proving on. him 

Papini says (I. 1, 60) adarsanam lopah “ This is not distinct 
enough,” I heal Katyayana say ; hence he writes (1. 141) vaniasyndorso- 
tiam lopoh—Primm gnes the difinition : (I. 2, 29. 30) uchchair uddttal t 
and nichair anuddttah “ So far so good,” I suppose KMyayana to say ; 
“ but you give the necessary complement of these two rules in the 
words (I. 2, 31) * saiudhdrali swautah ’ ; I object to this definition, for the 
Brvarita would better have been defined thus,” ubhayavdn siuaritah (K. 
I. 108— 110).— P. I. 2, 32: tasyddita udattam ardhahrasivam ; but K. I. 
126 : tasyadita udattam smardrd/imdtram.— P. VIII. 4, 67, 66: noddfcta- 
sivaritodayam (with, the quotation of a dissent on the part of Gargya, 
IGiiyapa, and GfUava) ; ndattad adnuddttasya swantah. The former 
rule is approved of by Katyayana, who repeats it literally, but the latter 
he words thus . udflttach chamidattnm sumrttam (IV. 140, 134) — P I* 
1, 8: iitnMiaiiast/cavacIiano ’ nuuastkah ; but K I 75: mukhanundsikdka- 
rano ’mwasi/ca/i.— P. 1. 1, 9: tulydsyapt ayatnam saiarnam “ Would it 
not be clearer,” we hear Kdtyaj ana say, “ to give this definition thus : 
(K. 1. 43) aamanasthanakaranasyaprayatvah savat nah ” -P. VI 1,81: 
ekalt jmruapcirayoli ; hut K IV. 49 : at fiaifcam uttarach cha.— P. t> 1, 66 : 
tasminn itt mrdmhte purvasya. “This rule 1 adopt,” K9.tyfi.yana pro- 
bably thought, (I 134) “ but for your next rule (I. 1, 67), tasmdd tty 
nttarasj/n, I prefer the clearer wording’ (I 135) tosmod tty uttarasya- 
deh, “and your shashthl sthancyogd (1. 1, 49), evidently a rule which 
you ought to have put with those two preceding Panbh&shA rules 
winch are its complement, instead of separating it from them by seven- 
teen otliei rules, 1 place it, therefore, immediately after these” (1. 136) 

I will not add more instances ot the same kind : they have all been 
carefully collected by Professor Weber ; but be is far from perceiving 
that the identity between tho language of both authors is merely an 
apparent one, and that the additional words ot Ka.ty6.yana, either in the 
same Sutra or in one immediately following, btft intimately connected 
with it, are so many criticisms on P&nini, winch are even made more pro- 
minent by the repetition of a certain amount of Paipm’s -words. For to 
assume, even without any of the further proofs which I shall adduce, that 
KAty&yana first delivered ins clearer and better Sfltras, and that PAninl 
hobbled after lum with his imperfect ones, Is not \ery probable. 

FURTHER INSTANCES OF CRITICISMS OF Ills PRaTI&AKHYA 

ON THE GRAMMAR OF PANINI THE VALUE OF TnE CENSURE 
WHICH PROl ESSOR WEDER ASSIDUOUSLY PASSES ON KaTYaYANA 

The following synopsis of rules is an extract from tfiose I have 
collected for the purpose of determining whether It could bo a matter of 
accident Hint the PnUtaWiya Sutra, ot KtoySyana are, to a considerable 
extent, nothing but Vfirttikas to PAtjlnl. 
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PAnini writes (VIII. 2, 87), “ om abhyadane wliicli rule proves 
that in his time om was not confined to Vaidik use only ; but KAtyAyana 
writes (1. 18 and 19), “ omfcaram uedesliu” and “ athalcaram bhashyeshit ” 
No doubt if KatyAyana bad not written with a direct glance at Pamnt, 
this latter rule would be out of place, but m this combination its origin 
becomes intelligible P. says (VIII. 1, 40), “e/u manye praliase Irlt.” 
Though this rule does not treat of the accent of manye, it nevertheless 
would follow from other rules of PAnini, that manye is AdyudAtta in its 
combination with chi. This inference is emphatically corrected by K 
2, 15 : manye padapdriam sanatra Professor Weber, it is true, says 
that this word stirntra- which embodies the’emp/iosis of the censure 
of KatyAyana— is meaningless * once more, no doubt, KAtyAyana has 
bungled through “ want of practice and skill ” How much PAnmi’s rules 
VIII. 1, 19 and 72, «mn nil ifasyn cha, and amantritnm pdrvam avuhjam - 
dnomt, are the torment of commentators, may be seen from many 
instances in SAy ana’s Commentary on the Rigveda K. improves them 
considerably by II 17 and 18* pndapuriam dmantritam ananarthe ’pdd- 
udrm and tenanantar/i shaslity el apudaiat — K. writes II 22:bMtir 
ddyudattam : this rule again rouses the critical indignation of Professor 
Weber. “ Why,” he exclaims, “ is this word singled out (by KAtyAyana) 9 
Assuredly, it is not the single kltn formation in the V. S " My answer 
is, because KAtyAyana had studied PAnini, and Professor Weber.lt is 
clear, has not ; for PAnini says, III 3, 96, that bhiiti is onfodatto in the 
Veda ; KAtyAyana therefore singled this word out with the decided 
intention of stating that in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita PAijmi’s rule would 
be erroneous Tins instance, I hold, moreover, is one of those which 
add some weight to the proof I have already given, that PAnini did not 
know, and therefore preceded, the VAjasaneyi-Samluta.— K. says, II. 
48, devatatwandwdm chdndmantritdni ; and his words are a distinct 
criticism on P VI 2, 141, devatddwandwe cha —In rule VIII 3, 
36, PAnini teaches that Visarjaniya may remain such (or, as the Sutra 
expresses itself, on account of pievious Sutras, may become Visar- 
janiya), before sibilauts, oi may become assimilated to the follow- 
ing sibilant But he committed the venial offence or not stating that 
this latter alternative rests on the authority of 6akatAyana, and the 
former on that of SAkaiya Could KAtyayana, therefore, forego the 
Opportunity of writing (III 8) “ pratyayasavarnam mud i &&tlcatkya- 
nah," and (III. 9), u avik&ram §&]calyah sashascsliu" ?— In VI 1, 134, 
PAnini gives a comprehensive rule on the elision of the final s in regard 
to the Vaidik use of the nominative of tad “No,” says KAtyAyana 
(III 14), “in the V S this elision occurs before vowels only in two 
instances * so oshadhimayoh K (III 22) says avir mr tda idatja vasatir 
vanvah , and thus criticises the imperfection of P ’s rule VIII. 3, 54, 
idaya Da.— In III 27, adhvano rajaso rishah sprisas pdtau, he shows^the 
clumsiness of P ’s rule VIII 3,52 pdtau cha bahulam; in III 30, pdrav 
avasdne, the imperfection of P ’s VIII 3, 51, pancliamyah pardv adhar- 
t/ie;inIII 55, bhavibhyah salt sham samdnapade, that of P’s VIII. 3, 

59, ddesnpratyayayoh -In the Sutras III 56 and 57, KAtyAyana teaches 
that the intervention of aniistrara, 7c and r do not prevent a from be- 
coming sh, if this change would have to take place otherwise. “These 
yules,” says Professor Weber, “ have no business here, for SamhitAand 
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Pada-text agree m tins respect, and these rules are quite general gram- 
matical rules and m support of tins argument he quotes U\ata, who 
also points out the superfluity. The latter consoles us for it, it is tiue, 
by the remark that a man should not complain if be found honey though 
he intended only to fetch fuel, or a fish though his object were to fetch 
water, or fruits though he went out merely to pluck flowers. But as 
Professor Weber is not so easily consoled, and not so leniently disposed 
towards Katy&yana as Uvata is, I may tell him that these rules are 
levelled against P&nim’s rules VIII 3, 57 and 58, which omit to include 
r At II. 55, divandwam gendrasoniapurvain pushdynivdyushii , Profes- 
sor Weber discharges a witticism. “None of the compounds ” (referred 
to in the Sutia), he says, “occur m the V S. or the Sat. Br. . . • 
How is that to be explained^ 9 Did our Homer nod when he composed 
this rule ? or did lie have before him passages of the V S. which it no 
longer contains (Professor Weber probablj meant to say, ‘ which was 
not the V S,we now possess’] ? oi is the text of our Sutra currupt, 
and have we to read another woid for soma?” I will try to relieve 
his anxiety by expressing the belief that tins Sutra and the next, II 
56, are criticisms on P&mni’s general rule VI. 2, 141, and on his special 
rule VI 2, 142.— The rule of PAmni VIII. S, 107, simah, is criticised in 
three Sutras of Katj fiyana III 50, 60. 61, okdrdt su ; och c hapi iktdt, and 
allies cha. 

COINCIDENCES BETWEEN THE PRATIbAKHYA, AND THE VaRTTIKAS 
OP KaTYA YANA. 

The V&rttika 3 to III. 3, 108 savs varndt Icdi ah ; K.I 37, Ictiretia 
cH« ;both are identical in their contents, and complete Pin mi’s rule III. 
3, 108. The same lemarh applies to the VArttika 4 to P. Ill 3, 108, rtid 
tpliali, and to K I 40, ra ephetta cha, in refeicnce to the same rule of 
PAnim — K. Ill 38, aJmrpatau rephmn, points out an omission in P. VIII 
2, 70 . the same criticism isconvejed bj the VArttika 2 to this Sritra of 
PAnim, aharddm&m patyddishu — K. Ill 12, lung mudt jitpare fills up a 
blank in P VIII. 3, 3G, vd sari , and likewise a VArttika on this Sfitra to 
the same effect, vd Harpraharanc hharparc lopah —P.’s rule VI. 3, 100, 
pfis/iodarodiRt yathopadishtam, is criticised by K 111.41 and 42, ukdrain 
tlur de and ndsc cha , as well as by a VArttika to the former rule, which 
has the same contents: diiro dasanasadabhadhyeshfitvam vaktavyam 
uttarapadudes cha shtultam. — A VArttika to the same rule of P. t shashat 
tifvom datpidaiasuttarapudddeh shtutiam cha, is identical in contents i 
with K. Ill 40, shad ddsadantayoh samhhyavayorthayos cha hoth are 
criticisms on P. VI 3, 109.— The first VArttika to III, 2, 49, (improperly 
marked, like the two others, In the Calcutta edition, as if these Vart- 
tlkas did not occur in the Mab ibhAshja), ddrdv dhano 'ntmntyasya cha 
tab saw judynm, is similar In contents with K ‘III. 47, ta dghad anddam- 
baruti botli complete P. Ill 2, iO,d&hht hanali . — Tiie important omission 
in P.'s SGtra VIII. 4, 1, rashdbhydti no « ah samduapade, is, with almost 
a literal reference to these words, criticised by K/s III. 83, nsharcbhyo 
nakdro nahuram samdnapadc , and by Ins VArttika to the former rule, 
roslmhhyom fiatra riJcurayraJmnam. , 
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I need not increase tbe foregoing quotations by a comparison of 
the contents of whole chapters of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhj a with the 
analogous contents of whole chapters in Pamni For, though tlie result 
would be exactly the same as it has been in the case of our comparison 
between the Rik Prattsdkhya and Panim’s woik, e\en the isolated 
Sutras which I have contrasted in these quotations sufficiently 
Show that Panuu could never have laid his Grammar open to such 
numerous criticisms as he has done, if the work of Katydyana had been 
composed befofe bis own My synopsis, moreover, shows that many 
rules of Katyayana become utterly inexplicable in Ins Prattsdkhya work 
unless they be judged tn their intimate connection with the Grammar 
of Pnmw. And, as it is simply ridiculous to assume that “ Homer 
constantly nodded” m writing an elaborate work, which evidences con- 
siderable skill and practice in the art of arranging the matter of which 
he treats, there is no other conclusion left than that the Pratisakhya 
of Kdtyayana had the twofold aim which I have indicated above 

HIS PRATISaKHAA WAS WRITTEN BEFORE HIS YARTTIKAS. 

There might, however, remain a doubt. as to whether Katyayana 
first wrote bis Pr&tisakhyas or his Vdrttikas to Pamni Two reasons 
induce me to think that his Pratisakhya preceded Ins Varttikas In 
the first place, because the contrary assumption would lead to the very 
improbable inference that a scholar like Kdtyayana, who has given 
such abundant proof of Ins thorough knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, 
left a considerable number of Pamni s rules without those emendations 
which, as we must now admit, are embodied in lus Pr&tisdkhya work. 

If we made a supposition of tins 1 ind we should imply by it that he 
belongs to that class of authors who present their writings in a hurried 
and immature state, and upon an vftei thought, make their apology in 
an appendix or an additional book If we assume, on the other hand, 
that he first w rote lus Prattsdkhya Sutras, which neither imposed upon 
him the task, nor gave lnra an opportunity, of making a thorough review 
of Pdmni, we can understand that they might have seduced him now 
and then into allowing himself to be carried away by the critical tend- 
ency which he afterwards fully developed in Ins Vdrttikas ; and we can 
then, too, understand why these Varttikas treat merely of those Sutras 
of Pdqml w Inch w ere not included id Ins former work 

FURTHER PROOF FOR THE PRIORITV OF TITE GRAMMAR OF I'aNIM 
TO TOE VaJASANEYI PRATIbAKUVA 
The hittoricdl Argument 

My second reason for this view is derived from a comparison bet- 
ween such of his Sutras and such of his Vdrttikas as are closely related 
to one another. For If We examine the contents and the wording of 
either, we cannot fail to perceive that some of KAtydyana’s Vanttikas 
show an improvement on some of Ids Sutras, and wo may Infer that 
they were given on account of this very improvement. Thus the VArt- 
tlka to VIII 3, 3G, quoted before, contains the word ro, which Is not 
Jn the Sdtras IIL 12 ; the Vdrttlka duro, Ac, to VI 3,109 embraces 
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more formations tlian the Sutras III II anil 12 ; the Vdrttikas 1-3 to 
III. 2, 49 do not coutain, it is true, the word oitomlara alluded to in 
III. 47— perhaps because it was already contained in this Sutra— but 
increase consider ably the contents of this rule ; the Varttika 2 to VIII. 
2, 70 treats of a whole Gana, while the Sutra III 38 mere!} names its 
heading wold ; and so on Nor could we forego such a comparison on 
the ground that tlieie is a difference of purpose in the Sutras which 
are attached to the Vajasaneji SamhitS, and m the VSrttikas, which 
are connected with Pamni,— that, consequently, an improvement of the 
Varttikas on the Prltisffklija need not tell on the chronological relation 
between both. Tor we hate seen that Katydyan’s Prttisikhja does 
not strictly confine itself to the language of Ins Samlut \ or even to that 
of the Vedas in general Already the instances given before would 
suffice to bear out this fact, in the appreciation of which I so entirely 
differ from Professor Weber’s views ; audastnkmg instance of this kind 
is afforded by Katy&y ana’s Sutra III 42, quoted before. It treats of 
a case entirely irrelevant for the VAyasaneyi Samlutfi, : this case is 
taken up again and enlaigcd upon in a Vlrttita to VI. 3, 109 and there 
is no reason why the additions made in this Varttika might not have 
been entitled with eq-' 1 ' right to a place amongst KatvAvana’s Siitras 
“ *«'"• T1 r •<* standing them shows“o my mmd 

that this varttika is liter than this rule of the Prttislkhyn work. 

It will readily be seen that I hive arrived at the result of the 
priority of Tamm's work to the Pm.iUkhja of Kutynyana, ,a entire 
independence of all the assistance which I might have derived from 
my previous arguments I hive hitherto abstained tram „v in,™ 
self of their aid, becauso an inference ',1 ' , S ,tX 

able to show tint two entirely distinct i.n M 8trengUl 11 1)0 

sanly .Old to the same goi.%„t, m the ease wTSf" 1 "T" 
before us Tor ir w o now appeal, onco more, to tlio Imnortnnt 
tlon which Patnnjah supplied tnr, that tho »» 5101 informa- 

grammarians have no grammatical effect m tho work of Plllml ,l ’™ er 
words, that ,f n gramm irian use, o„„tu„,ff,u 3 e m p,o c< n "' , t 

tho Bimo manner as ho did, his work miwr imf n i, r, * n ‘ m in 

PAnim’s uorh,— uc need onlj ^nt to 

vnna, Sutra I 27, in order to ho relieved from nny Smibt ?,a V? 
grammar is prior to the Sutra of KAtiAjam Tlmt r-I a PA ° nl a 
In Ills Sutras other technical terms 5 to those ol Ptaml^EU!* 
matter ol surprise, indeed. It Is even less remarkable “ban it 2 , 
under ordinary clrcumstnnccs it wo consider that he 1? °“ ld 1,0 
inventor or ns borrowing from older erammipin no ~ .cither ns 

tho tcrmlnologj of P«nlnl, in ins ycry VArtUkos ’’wher^o 111008 f? 
think there was the least necessity for n,l ^ where ono would 
ho might have easily done without such now terms aVtft'rtt !«*«»' 

Oh u, in tho sense in which he uses them 80 p 

™.^ W v«„ k . 3 firwirmTOj tramnH, tirtttk. , fi3„ 

tr^TTTTTTl 1 Tr«tTTT>H -tiibUKlrlkltoMI I -w ^ ^ 

Us« term 1 j In the »»n«e of anrU 

■* T<T '» M from the commcnUrj of PaUnJalJ.— 
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Thus far mj Utcrary argument on the chronological relation be- 
tween Panini and the Pr itisdkhja works The historical proof, that 
not only the work of Panini, but Pnmnt himself, preceded, by at least 
two generations, the author of the oldest Pidtisahhya, requires, in the 
first place, the remark that by the latter designation I mean the Frati- 
sakliya of the Rigveda hymns 

Since Professor Weber, in his introduction to Ins edition of the 
Vajasaneji-Pr&tisakhya has gi\en proofs that this work as well 
as the Atharvaveda-Prfiti-Sakhja— and I infer too, that of the Tail- 
tinja Samhita— are more recent than the Rik Pratisakhra, and since 
these reasons are conclusive to mj mind, I need not, bj the addition 
ofotherproof to that which he has afforded us on this point, weaken 
the great pleasure I feel, m being able, for once in a wav, to coincide 
with him in his views 

feAUNAKA WAS LOT THE AUTHOR OF THE RIK PRvTI&aKHNA 

It is accessary, how ever, that I should. first touch in a few words 
on the question of the authorship of this Itik Pritimkhra It isadverted 
to in the first verse of this work, m a passage which contains all the 
informations we possess on this point The passage in question runs 
thus. “After having adored Brahma, ‘yiunnkn expressed the charac- 
tcristic feature of the Rig-vcda verses ’ 

Now, ns it is not unusual in Sanskrit w ntings for the author to 
introduce himself in the commencement of his work bj giving his name, 
and speaking of himself in the third person, this verse alone would 
not justify us in looking upon the words quoted ns necessarily contain- 
ing a mere report of Saunaka’s having delivered certain rules which 
another later author brought into the shape of the Rik-Fr itivlkhja as 
wo now find it But it must be admitted, also, that it does not ab- 
solute!} compel us to ascribe this work to 6 aunaka himself It Icav cs us 
free to Interpret its sense according to the conclusions which must be 
derived from the contents of the work itself 

These contents have already required us to establish the prion tj of 
PApinl’s Grammar to this Pratisakhja work If, then, wc find that 
P&ninl speaks of £aunaka as of an ancient authority ,* ,0 while there is 
no evidence to show that the Saunaka named m both works is not the 
same personage, there is from thepomt of view of roj former* literary 1 
argument, n certainty that Sanunakn w as not tlio author of the rrfttisl- 
klija hero named •• 1 Tins inference, however, it must bo admitted, 

Kirlkt WPfffit etc.— Paian/ih VlHUT&fa n t OTTUfTf 

etc.— The uno term 3 occnr* in I'atanjnll a kirlkl to V I 4 140 (seo note 151) . . , 

fit ^TTlS^?n%n etc , when kaiyyatt otwerrea qiUUUtafa- 

**• iv a, 103 m gqitv rji im compare a!*o 

r a s° ns 

"» jMt la the view too oflraja the commentator cn tfcU PrltUtkbj*. Ho 
«jf that Saaatkaa name I* c»cntJOa<x! f»r the aakoof remembering him. 
tTTTOrfiR Hea '!r Re^nlcr s edition of the RIk P In the Journal A«UWqce rot. 
Y1L (1*38), p. 153. 
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is only entitled to be mentioned thus at the beginning of the historical 
argument, in so far as it may afterwards strengthen and corroborate 
it, but not, if it had to be used in order to premise the conclusions which 
will ba\ e to be drawn. 

ANOTHER WORD ON THE CRITICAL PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSOR WEBER 

Another preliminary remark, also, must be devoted to the sweeping 
assertion ol Professor Weber, already quoted, which is to this effect, 
that “sameness of names can never* prove the identity of the persons ’ 
who bear these names It is true he qualifies this dictum by adding 
after “ names, ” “like KatySyana," but, even with this restriction, I 
cannot convince myself that literary criticism gams in strength by 
carrying Pyrrhonism beyond the confines of common sense. If great 
celebrity attaches to a name in certain portions of Sanskrit literature ; 
and if the same name re-occurs in other and kindred portions of this 
same literature, I believe we are not only free, but compelled, to infer 
that the personage bearing this name in both such places is the 
same personage, unless there be particular and good reasons which 
would induce us to arrive at a contrary conclusion I thus hold that 
a critic has no right to obtrude his doubts upon us until he has given 
good and substantial reasons for them 

Alter this expression of dissent from the critical principles of 
Professor Weber, I may now recall the fact I have mentioned on 
a previous occasion (p 60), that there is a grammatical w ork, in a 
hundred thousand Slokas, called Sangraha, whose author is Vyadi or 
VytiU I know of no other grammatical work bearing tins name 
Saugrafia, nor of any other celebrated grammarian named Vyadi. 
Botli names, however, are not unfrequently met with in the 
grammatical literature Vyadi is quoted several times in the Rifc- 
Pratistihliya, ,51 and there is no valid reason for doubting that he 
is there the same person as the author of the Sangraha. This 
Bame work and its author are sometimes alluded to in the illustrations 
which the commentators give of the Sutras to P&tjim or the V&rttikas 
of Ivntjfiyana, ,s ' and both, indeed, As I shall show' hereaftei, appear 
to have stood in a close relation to the Mah&biiAshya of Patanjali. 
We are, however, only concerned here with one instance with which 
Patanjali illustrates the second Varttika of Pdnim's rule II. 3, 66 

PATANJALI CALLS YYAni, DaKSTIaYANA 

It Is tlua: ** beautiful indeed is Dalcshdy ana's creation of the 
Sangraha ” 1,4 

*** Rlk P III, 14 17 , VI, 12 , XIII, 12. 15 See Mr Rcgnicr a Index de* items 
propret to hia edition ol the Rlk Prltislkhya, * t Yyfl.ll 

Patanjali a commentary on v 6 (of the Calcutta edition) to IV. 2 60 gives the 
Instances I 1 RUlftfe* 1 or tho Kflsikd to M 3, 70 

This Instance follows another which says “beautiful Indeed la Pd nf ill's 
creation of fhlsl Sfltra Vdrttika 2 to II 8, 66 ftoTTTT —Patanjali l£h*RTl3sj 
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From it we learn, then, in connection with the information we 
already possess of the proper name of the author of the Sangraha, 
that Vyadi and DUsMyana are one and the same grammatical 
authority Dlhshayana, how ever, is not onlj a descendant of Daksha, 
but of Dal shi also, *’ 6 and of the latter, at least in the third generation, 
while he may possibly have held a far more distant place in the lineage 
of this personage wiio is so often named in the ancient literature. 
For PAnim, who defines the term yuvan as the son of a grandson or 
of a more remote degree in the lineage of a family chief , 156 gives a 
rule in reference to this term, 'winch the principal commentators 
illustrate by the name of Dabshuyanct. * ,T 


TifnptJ ffii* i i i Ore'll <44 ijriprift 

”* Pimm, IV. 1,95* — Katyayana fqqfH- 

Patanjah | I 

etc —Klsiki ^TT%: 

*” Pamnl IV. 1, 162 : 163 sffafa g gqf, 1C4 

^ JPnqfo, ies • sftqfu 

**' TV 1, 101 qRr^ia- This SQtra Las no direct commentary by Patanjali, and 
I shall therefore first quote- the K&siki on it qsRnf^srsjnqpr^ VTffo I 

irTTgfmij: I |] ^1^ 1 I giqPTCT: I qq (IV 3 10) 

(iv 2 so) ganm ffoi h ii tfnmsvrc i q?^fRt*taq 

Jpqm (Comp IV. 1,94)— But theieis no occasion for doubting tho genuineness of 
this Sutra on account of tliero being no Dhaahya to it (compare note 139), 
for Patanjali refers to it in his commcjit on the fifth Panlhashi (in tho Calc 
oil ) to 1 1, 72 an(l has also amongst others, tho instance ^TsTERf , v,z (pd 
Ballantyne, p 793) , PanbashS ^TVipn: I ^ %PJ^Wfr ST^T- 

3PTH i qf^THT: 1 nnqfmn* i wprnn: t VTOqTiqfcrcp 'turfftpr: i 

^TsJFRP 1 etc —That I)5Lsbayaii» is the yuvan, not the son of Daksbi 

Is sufficiently clear from the Kasika itself, since it refers to IV 1,04 Fortius 
reason it also gives as an instance of a yuion to I 2, GG, besides qpqfaq . anti 
(omitted in tho Calc ed ) the word qi^P-Jltp-Patanjah contents himself 
with the instance nT«ifq«u:. but it commences its counter-instance toll 4, 68 in 
this way : I We must, consequently, consi- 

der it an Inaccuracy when the samo KdsiLa gives its counter-instance loll 4,60 
in these words OT^nfofH | ferr t ^PfPRI* $31 Tho Calcutta edition 

continues it, and Dr Bochtbngk, of course, reprints It without a single remark 
In short, whenever we open his discreditable reprint, wo understand perfectly 
well why ho writes in his preface, j* xsxvlii "The Calcutta edition ih very 
correct, so much so that only on the very rarest occasions have I had an opportunity 
of preferring tho readings of the Manuscripts. ’ 
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PaNINI IS THE SOY OF BaKSIU HE THEREFORE PRECEDED A YADI 
BY AT LEAST TWO GENERATIONS 

If we now turo to Pamm himsell, we h lxe it on the authority of Pa- 
tanjah that I is inothei bore the n unei f Dal s/» 15 * And Dal ski again, 
is cm the faith -of all con tin ntatois un iulc of Pimm the female fami 
ly head of tl e progei j of DakMia standing in the s tine relationship to 
Dahsha as the male family chief Dal sin, she is, in other words the 
oldest sister (triddho) of the latter peisonage 8 8 Vjfidi, therefoie, 
was a vear relative of 1 1 mm, and Pamm must have preceded him by 
at least ttuo yette rations 

VYaDI IS QUOTED IN THE OLDEST PRATIfeAKIIYA PaNIM IS THEREFORE 
ANTERIOR TO IT CONFIRMATION Or PaNIM S PRIORITY TO VYADI 
BY THE LAGHUlARIBHAbHAMUTTI AND PATANJALI 

Now since the Bik Piatu&hlija quotes Vj&di as we have seen ou 
several occasions and since the Piatiiikhja of Kitjajana is more 
recent than tins work I must leave it to the lendei todeteiraine how 
many generations must in all piobalnlit}, have sepaiated Pamm from 
the author of the Ril Pratiivl hj a on the one hand and from the author 
of the V jasaneji Prxtiial hja and the Yai ttil as on the other 

After tins statement winch I feat, is entirely fatal to a gi eat manj 
chronological assumptions winch 1 axe hitherto been legarded as fully 
established and to the critical and linguistic results which have been 
fault on these nsssumptious it is not necessary —but it will nevertheless 
be interesting— to see that modern and ancient grammatical authorities 
contain additional testimony to the conclusion I have heie arnved at 
When explaining the uncritical condition of the PanblitshT collection 
I pointed out that if tliej were looked upon as au indivisible whole, 
there could be no doubt that thcN must be latei than P\mni —since one 
of them uses the word Pumtuya I pointed out too, tl at the compilers 
of these collections Vaidjanvtha for instance, must have taken this 
view ol their chronological relation to Pimm Now at the end of the 

Hdnki to I t 20 Tlft H etc 

** I<tniDi M 4 148 q*qfct *5 — latanjvh | 

I t? ^rfij qlwh q -Ka jyata I If I 

(ms £ ^T^faf^f%3io© ) (n i ci) Eifa ^ #3^1 

5 ^ <-tc —in 1 6 j — 1 i»ika — ix 1 04 nnrsjvs- 

fe*TTR-K*»U I 5T9> I 2 GC gq?] (x 1 cro ^ I npHes 

In reference toll o | reccl ng Sutra <c tl e cldtst dn gi tor of a grudson 

or a furtl cr d secj dant cons Hired na ihc fem le leal of tl o fan fly) -Kis fed 

T?'t (i ■* ct) g I & ^rt txz men | fqrchrf 

tjnuqr (iiu* ms s'u ms 2440 emsm ) «rra vmfcT i pqq 

Nmursnfa i mdl «n unqfaqiM unqf i umfl qmmsi \ 

(thus jib iuo ms 62j iptft ) 
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Lnqhupiribhlshlvritti we read that “some ascribe the composition of 
all the Paribhtetias to the Mum Vt/nd t”**° They must consequently 
have considered hun as postei lor to Pimm 

I will at once, howevei, ascend to the author of the Great 
Commentary. In lllustrUmg the first Varttika to Panmi's rule 
VI 2, 36, Patanjali writes down the following compound: Api&Ua 
PAmniya Vyadiya Gautamiyah * 41 It tells its own tale it names 
first the disciples of Apisnfi— of whom we know, through P-lnim 
lnm->elf, that he pieceded him- then those of Pumnt, afterwaids 
those of Vy A idi, and ultimatelv those of Gautawn There can be 
no doubt that we ime here a sequence of grammarians who 
wrote one after the othei ; but, if any doubt still existed, it 
would be dispelled by the grammatical properties of the compound 
itself; for a Varttika to II 2, 34, teaches that— unless there be reason 
to prevent it tlie name of the more important pait must come first 
in aDwandwa compound, and foi a similar reason other Varttikas 
teach that, for instance, in forming such a compound of the names of 
seasons, the name of the earliest season in the year must precede that 
of a subsequent one, oi in compounding the names of castes, they 
must follow one another in their naturil order; or in making a Dwan 
dwa of the names of two brothers, the name of the older lias precedence 
of the name of the younger* * * But as none of the grammatical 
reasons taught by P'lnini in pie\ious rules would compel the compo- 
nent paits of the compound alleged to assume another order th in that 
which thev have, we ciu only mterpret their sequence in the mauuer 
I Ime stated ” 


* • Lighiiparibliashavritti ^ ([ft 7 3 7*1 1 STTCtlFTH (the first Fan- 

bbishi) 

1 1 Pi uni M 2 33 -Katyajant 

— Patinjili 5TTqrtrT : 7jT\sVF'TT ! ^ *7^ I 

’••PSnlni 1! 2 31 ' »rttiki 3 (of tho Calc ed ) ^ 

Pa tan j alt H I HlHlfTrlfT — \3rttika2 (of tbo 

Cvlc cd) — 1’atanhli ^ 7TCJ f U! H IpVfTI 

I — A fi tt ka 5 ( f tho Calc ed ) qijjt- 

— 1 dawj ill tnufqf • 2TT5TGT 

— \ArttlciO(ot tho C«Ic ol» 17TJSI — atanjall WTJSJ 

^fWTT^t VT^ftlT 

*«i uoH a n a i v ail h ftrinitiic if one part of tho compound belonged 
to tho words teehn c illy called > < 7-fi) (or in such a case the base fa vt ould 
havo prcctdmeo of a biso ending mw (compare II 2 3") On this account tho 
names of tho threo g inmn ns oikalya Girgyiaol tjJH form In tho Rile 
PritUlkhya, XML 12 tho dwandwa 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PaMM AND THE PHITSUTRAS 

PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT THESE SUTRAS HAN E PRECEDED 
THE GRAMMAR OF PaNIM 

The descent from the height of the Pratisakhy as J.o the level 
plain of the Phitsutras would almost seem to lequue an explanation 
Before I give it, however, I will refer to Piotessoc Muller s Ancient 
Sanskrit Literatuie, .and state its opinion on the 1 elation of these 
Sfitras to Pamiu It is contained in the following words %i * 

w As to 4\ntanas Phitsutras, we known with less certainty to 
what period they belong A knowledge or them is not presupposed 
by Pimm, and the grammatical terms used by <$Antana aie different 
from those employed by Panini,— a fact from which Pi ofessor Boelit- 
lingk has ingeniously concluded that SAntana must have belonged to 
the eastern school of grammarians As, however, these Sutras treat 
only of the accent and the accent is used in the Vedic language only, 
the subject of S-untana’s work would lead us to suppose that he was 
anterior to P\nu\l, though it would be unsafe to draw any further con- 
clusion from tins ’ 


REFUTATION OF THIS VIEW 

Onco moie I am unable toassent to the arguments of my learned 
predecessor on tins subject If the knowledge of n work, as he admits, 
is not pre supposed by Pmjmi, it would seem to follow that such a work 
is not anterior but posterior to him, since it is scarcely probable that 
lie could lime ignored the information it contains Isoi 1ms Professor 
Muller gnen any evidence to show that the contents or the Phitsutras 
are resti ictcd to tho Vaulik language only On the contrary, the great 
bulk of the woids treated of in these Sutras belongs with equal right, 
and, in some respect, with much greater right, to the cl isslcul language, 
in preference to that of the Vuhltk hymns or Biuhmanas A ud ns uo 
word can bo pronounced without nil accent it is not intelligible why 
suth a tie itise should not be of ns great Importance foi tho student 
who retiles the Mali ibhlruta us for the priest who reads tho Itlgvcda 
poctr\ P iqini himself has, indeed cmhiaced in his rules on accentua- 
tion a great number of words no trace of which occurs in the Samhltiks 
Hut even if tho statement made by Professor Muller wero uoobjccllon 
nbl< why sh raid It follow that nit author who — and because ho writes 
on n \ nulik subject, must, or is men likely to, bo anterior to an author 
who ire its of the classlenl literature * And PXqinl more >\er treated of 
both 


A DOLUT AN TO TUr INCH \LIT\ OF DU. HOI IITIINOK 

As little ns I can nlopt, on these premises, the conclusions 
Prof Midler draws, so little can I Join hi tlicuunj Ihnents ho (myu to tho 


** Aaclcut tan.VrH Literature, p l„i 
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mgenuitj of Dr. Boehthngk Foi since Pfimm himself, as I have 
shown before, makes use of the terms prathamu, dwtthja , tutiya 
chaturthi, etc , and of ntttig, ang (in the sense of an instrumental in the 
singular),’* 8 all of which are terms of the eastern grammarians, and 
as e\eryone knows that Pamni did not belong to them, I can see no* 
ingenuity m assigning Santana to this school on the sole ground of his 
having used terms which differ fiom those or Pinmi; especially when 
these teims have no grammatical influence whatever, like the anuban- 
dhas of Pamni, and are not distinct^ defined in the commentary as 
terms of the eastern grammarians.”’ 


*“ As in the case of the Calcutta edition of Pi n mi, anti of the Unnadi StUras the 
edition of the Phitsutras also was entrusted by Jlr JBoehthngk to his compositor 
•who reprinted the test of these SQtras from the Calcutta edition of the SiddhSnta- 
kanmudi.— The difficulties offered by these Sfitras are not inconsiderable, and might 
have yielded good materials for many re narks Hr Boebtlingks Commentary on 
them consists of 32 lines, •which contain the substance of about 12, nearly all of 
which are insignificant Even his very smalt Index to the oltr is is imperfect , for 
it omits the Sfitra which he mistook for a part of the commentary on 

IV 13, and the Sutra sWuifajlfiTTH which also he has reprinted as if It were a 
portion of the commentary on IV 12, though he himself is donbtful as to Its proper 
position there He professes, too to have given an Index of the contents, ‘ for 
those who meaa to pursue the subject But as one of the latter, I had to mate a 
thorough Index of all the technical symbols m the Sutras, and also of a good number 
of real words which occar in the commentary and text, bnt which, in accordance 
with his notion of an Index or through his usual inaccuracy, are omitted in his Index; 

eg, ws n iv is , srfa iv 13 , i 2 , i 4 , sntmiu iv u , 

III 19, II 22. fTPSTTH II 22, I 21, II 8 ard very many 

more Of compounds he has never enabled the reader to find the latter part; and 
snch general terras as etc . which are as indispensable 

for a student as the individual words therosehes, are of course, also omitted And 
all these remarks arc suggested by the edition of a text which comprises no more 
than 88 Mltras It is of course needless for me to add that the trouble of consult- 
ing or using a \ ery valuable commentary on these -><itras the Phitiutra ritti, does 
not enter into the plan of an editor whose activity in editing gram nstical Sanscrit 
texts only consists in patting the printed Calcutta works into different type 
*" See notes 107, 220 and Pimm VII 3, 105 

Dr Boehthngk enumerates the terms which Induced him to draw the in- 
ference allnded to by Muller, that Santana belonged to the eastern grammarians , 
and he adds also the Sutras where they occur, vu SJtf II 4, 19 26, spy If 3, 

I 1, 18, II 6 II 18, II 25 Amongst these does 

not occur in the text of the SQtrasof Bhattoji, but is a various reading mentioned 
by him in his commentary, which reports on Hus various reading that it Is a term of 
the eastern grammarians The text of his Sdtras has instead of fxt.=i> As to 
the other quotations given by Dr Boehthngk not one tells us that these terms aro 
terms of the eastern grammarians Thero was consequently, not a particle of 
evidence to draw from them that inference which he so positively draws It Ls a 
mere guess tho probablo correctness of which is corroborated, but by such evidence 
as never occurred to him. , 
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ANALOGY BETWEEN THE PHIToOTRaS AND THE PRATIbAKIIYAS. 

Tiie real reasons for this assumption, w inch I share in, must, in ray 
opinion, be sought fot elsewheie; and as they are connected with the 
question of the chronological \ elation of the Plutsutras to Pftmm, I will 
first explain win I speak of them aftei the Piatisakh)a vvoiks. 

It is because they stand on the same linguistic ground as the latter 
writings, and because it was safer tosuivey tins giound in the wider 
Held of the Pratisakhya literature than in the nanow piecincts of the 
Sutras of (a&ntami. This having been done, we need now meiely recall 
the results obtained. 

FURTHER ANALOGY BETWEEN THE PHITSOTRAS AND THE PRaTI&'KHYAS 

We have seen that the PrAtisAkli) as represent tiie mechanic treat- 
ment of the language, unlike PAqim’s method, which is organic and 
shows the growth and life of the language he spoke The same is the 
case In these PlutsGtias Whereas PAmni endeavours to explain in tlio 
accent or words bj connecting it with the propeities of the word,— 
whereas ho seeks for organic fates in the accents of uncompounded or 
compounded words and, only reluctantly, as It -wore, abandons this 
path whenever ho is unable to assign a general reason for lus rules,— 
the Phitsutras, like the Prutisakhjas, deal merely with the read) -made 
word, **• and attach to it those mechanical rules which bewilder and 
contuse, but must hav e been well adapted for an intellectual condition 
fitted for admiring tho PnUi&ikhja works The) belong, in my opinion, 
like the PrAti^ikh)ns, not to the flourishing times of Hindu antiquity, 
but to Its decadence 

In the second place, we have seen that on the ground which is 
common to both, tho Pr«Ui4\khjas possess a far greater amount of 
linguistic material than PAmiu does ; and wo had to conclude that 
PAqlm could on no account have ignored tiie knowledge the) con- 
vc)cd, had they existed before Ids time Precisely the game remark 
applies to tho little treatise of £>\ntann ; for, brief as it is, It is richci in 
man) respects til in tho Aiiafogoii* chapter winch PAnml devoted to 
the same subject , and it would bo inconceivable that pAnhd should 
bring forward Ids rules, so much moro incomplete in substance than 
the Pldtsfitras, lmd the) been the precursor of his woik. 

but, thirdly, we were compelled to admit that, at least, one of 
the PrAustklijaH, Hint of ICAl) A) ana, was wrltttn with the direct 
intention of completing mid criticising P&qini ; and I may hero obsorve 
that Trofessor Weber Ims, with ver) good re isons. assigned to this 
grammarian a place w Ithtn tho Has tern school These features too 
characterise the tract of ^intnna 

hANTANA MT.ONOS TO THE EVttTUN GRAMMARIANS 
Some of Ids rules are tUHvcrcd with tiie evidc nt purpose of crlticis- 

*** IbttftQtn, 1 l — — .1 IilJ«-(itrov/-itil • . 

(eonp Pifi 1 2 45) I ^rrs^fvmrt^h (comp pin. I 2. 4C) —Comoro Also 
tfco red of note 255 
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ing Pigini, and we meet on one occasion with the remark of the com- 
mentator that the eastern grammarians point out the difference bet- 
ween a rule of Panim and one of Siutdna, when the contest in which 
this passage occurs leaves no doubt that they meant a criticism on 
Panint And from this remark alone I should conclude that Santana 
was one of their school, while, from all these reasons combined, I draw 
the infeience that he must ha\e written after Pamm. 

I will give some proof to substantiate this t lew, and to show, more- 
over, that theie are grammatical authorities in India who expressly 
imply the view heie taken of the posteriority of these Sutras to Pamm. 

BHATTOJIDIKSHITA MAINTAINS THAT THE PHIT6&TRAS 
ARE POSTERIOR TO THE GRAMMAR OF PA MM 


According to Pamm s rule, VI. 1, 213, a word ibhija would have the 
udatta on the first syllable ; Bliattojidihshita, in his comment on the 
P/iifsittros, quotes tins rule m order to show that Santana gave Ins 
Sutra I. 5, with a Mew of stating that Pamm’s rule would not apply 
to this word** 9 He quotes the same rule of Pamm for a similar 
purpose when lie comments on I. 18,*'° for, according to this rule, 
arya is not udatta on the first, but on the last sj liable; and also in 
bis comment ou IV 8, for, according to this Sutra, the words tilya , 
stkhya { martya ), dh/inya aud I anyd , are not udatta on the first, but 
swarnta on the last syllable ** 1 On the rule I 7, Bhattoji reports that, 
in the opinion of certain grammarians, Santana gate it in order to 
“ kill" Papim’s rule VI 2, 2*** Santana’s n ule I 23, BhaUoji says 
contratenes Pdnim’arule VI 1, 197 And it is the same gramma- 
rian who, when explaining that saha, as a part of Santana’s rule IV. 
13, is ud&tta on the last syllable, reports • “ The eastern grammarians 
inform us that saha in Pamm’s rule VI 3, 78, is udatta on the first 
syllable, ” and he adds the advice. “ think on that ”*** put I find no 


*" Plnmi, \ I 1, 213 Plntsfttra, I, G — Bhatto- 

* 0 Phits*Pra, I 18 Bualtojicl 

(III 13) ^ (Where tho sufficiently mdi- 

.catoa Bhattoji a view of tho chronological rela'ion between bSntana and PSnini The 
saroo rule is gnen by kfityayana in his Varttiki to Panmi III I, 103) 

FTfq. I I — Tho PhitsQtrav/ittl 

readi tnls hfitra o 

**• Phiufitra I 7 ftTZTHTfcTCT UNHHTH — Bhatlojid I 

ij ( conqi Pin U ! !) 

*»* Phitsatr., I 23 — Bbattojid 77-71 Wvf I 57E 


•UIP7T .. | ^ ftvilUTTU ^ (conp PI" Ml 107) 

* * PhltsOtra H 14 not IS) SFufPTTF'TT — BhattoJ d 
qnr^TtH I I 1 I Ft I ^ I 7W1 
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evidence in the arguments of Dr Boehtlingk, as regards the relation 
of S$otana to the eastern grammarians, of his having followed the advice 
of Bhattojidiksinta 

NayojiWiatta says that " fhe PJutsutias token eonsidet cd in reference to Pa tint 
are as tf they wet e made to-day 

Of equal importance With these observations or Biiattoji, is a pas 
sage in the notes of Nagojibhatta on ICniyjata, when the lattei accom- 
panies the gloss ol Patauph to Katy&yawa’s V atltika G, to Panuw 
VI 1, 158, with his own remarks Foi Nagojibhatta, after having 
observed that a rule of Panim would contain a fault when compared 
with the standard of the Phitsutras, pointedly winds up with the 
following words “But, on the other hand, these Flntsiitras, when con- 
sidered in i cferencc to Panim, are as tf they were made today ”'** 
It is clear, theiefore, that the best Hindu grammanans, too, looked 
upon these SGtras not only as not anterior to PAmni, but as quite 
recent, when compared with his work 


(Pin VI 8 78) | — T'ie statement of til* 

PrSnchas mentioned by BbatfoJIdikshita is that of Patanjah m his comment on 
M 3 78 v l u» and Kaijyata in releirm* tollntsdtra 

n 12 ol scries ftqiHf ^HTT But this reference of 

Kaiyjsta by no n cans admits of tho conclusion that holoohol upon PS tints rule 
as more recent than this Phitsfitra for this rule is not concerned with tho accent 
ofRiJ, ' s P&tan)all who alludes to it mid Kaijjnta comments in tho words 
alleged on iatanjali notonP&nini 

’ ‘\drttiha6(ot tho Cate cd ) to VI 1 lo8 STfifoRSiqin dTa^' 

— l atanjali FTRf, | JT^fRRHWn- 

Tra i i tuRi i 'nfh u i hr 

HfH I fan HR 1 l qmsiRjf 1 muffqR I f qq fo q v TI Wqqgl fr *?& 

» wi U 4 r qi i qq ^ra: i 

» fqqfoTd q{ — vsmiVas 7 tot the caie od ) famRnRTR?:- 

RKR: ’q^Ttqrai^'v^HVin, Pataojah fqJTfaqqrRtqqRR fjfa ■q-'q.TiqfTT^- 

iPTnn i qqwqfh i ThqrqRt i snftqtf i qq ^iq t q^Rpqfrsq 

RRrqfh i n^qRtmn i q & q q i ^rfrq^-nnij tala on tho preceding 

passage* fqqFhqqrf^fh I qqfqqRtqvrrf^qq I ipnn^q ( qrnrq fr q ’Tr PT 

RHpTqn utAiwt — '‘igojibhafta i rm tqvrqqfaqtqqsirjftfn <i i n- 

sQtra iv to) i faRrf?: srj-jfrat si agitata n i iisotra n 2«>qvql 

^‘ ,v i faTRhafq qr? *jqfh sfq ^rr j qjj fag ^q i Hu qifttrq 

RW VU^>xv{virnffT qpq qncqq — Tho IhlfsfltraH :1 referred toby \ipo- 
JU W r< ad .tiff n ntly in llhatfojl * lost from that of thn V r lttl I sal J >ln Itotli 
retting* nlih their commentary. In order to illustrate at tl o same time tho nahirt 
of the lattor commentary as compared wltb that ot Uhat\oJl The Utter read* 
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OHROXOLOGIO VL TtELATfON BETWEEN - PAN IXI AND YASKA 

PROCESSOR MULLER HOLDS TU\T PAMM IS ANTERIOR TO \asKA 

On Yaska, Professoi Mullei expresses lnmself thus.* 56 

“Tlieie are some discussions in the beginning of the Nirukta winch 
aie of the highest interest with legal d to etymology. Y bile in Greece 
the notions of one of hei greatest thinkers, as expressed in the Craty* 
lus, repiesent the veiy mfancv of etymological science, the Brahmans 
of India hail treated some of the vital pi oblems of etymology with the 
utmost sobncty. In the Pr itisakhy a of Katy tyana we find, besides 
the philosophical division of speech into nouns, verbs, prepositions, 
and pai tides, anothei division of a pmely grammatical nature and 
cvpiessod in the most strictl} technical language ‘Pei 6s with their 
congugational toiminations ; Nouns , derived from verbs by means of 
Kutsufilxes ; Nouns, derived fiom nouns by means of taddluta>suffi\es, 
and fom kinds' of compounds,— these constitute language’ [Vtjas Frit. 

I 27.] 

“In the Nuukta tms divison is no longer consideied sufficient. A 
new problem lias been started, one of the most important problems in 
the philosophy of language, whethei all nouns are derived from verbs? 
No one would deny that ceitam nouns, or the majority of nouns, were 
derived from verb3 The early grammarians of India weie fully ngieed 
that 7 artri, a doer, was derived from 7 n, to do; paclinl a, a cook, fiom 
pach, to cook But did the same apply to all words 9 Svkatilyana, an 
ancient giammauan and philosopher, answeied the rpiesion boldly in 
the affiimative, and he became the founder of a large school, called the 
Nnuakfos (oi Etymologists), who made the veibal origin of all words 
the leading principle of all their icsearches ” 

ami comments «$* 1 jErz I Rffaft —The Pint 

sdtrav pitti reads sy an <l comments ^Plf 

tpfrru i i i ii 

I II wjj'tHlsnfHRl I Z I fdlvift I 1 may qunto 

’larro ' twi. V b'iyunu's vf'amRntav} an. F.vgit'Ic. *. 

misunderstanding of It With regard to tlie accent of tho word ^Rjlie writes 
ITTT7TFI xTTH; Tl esc words 

need not moan that Gftrgya the predecessor of Pimm deducts from PhltsAtra I 1, 
tho accent of SlflT, but they maj — and I conclude, do — mean ‘flinco, according to 
tho opinion of GSrgya ajiii i-> an indivisible haso (i r abase which must not bo 
analysod , compare note 21S) its accent is tho ii futfu on the last syllable agreeably 
to Plntsfltra I 1 —Tho last reference therefore would belong to Siyana not to 
GSrgya and the only infcrcnco we might bo allowed to draw from tho words of 
Siyans wool 1 be that flfirgva looked upon (igni as an Unnfidi-formation {compare 
p 131) an! perhaps— but not necessarily —that already in Ins tlrno there (.slated 
a rule on accentuation aimil ir 1 1 j nrpoi t to that of tho Pints (It ra alleged It is not 
admissible therefore toaldneo this pissago in proof that in fisyanas opinion the 
Phljsfltras were known to GSrgya 

**• Ancient Sanskrit Lltcraturi p 16J 

w, In tho continuation of this passage Professor Mfiller gives tho statement 
similar t*> that which is contained above on page 13t 
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U is sufficient!! clear fiom the pieceding words that Piofessoi 
Mullci considers YAska as moic leccnt than Kfityfiyana, and since he 
luinself admits (see above p 148) “that thcie is nothin" m tlie stvle of 
the PnUisakhja composed by KiUy Ay ana that could be used as a tenable 
aigumeftt why Katjfty ana, the authoi of the Pivtisakhya, should not 
be the same as Katyayana, the contcmpoiaij and cutic of PAnini, 
he must also consider the authoi of the KiiuUa as subsequent to 
PAmni. 

Refutation of this lieu 

To refute his view on the ielati\e position of Kilt) ft! ana and YAsUa, 
we need now ineiely point to the facts with which we aie alieady 
laimhar. Mullet a teason foi Yaskas posteriority to KatyAyana is 
founded, as we seo, on the assumption that the problem of the deriva- 
bvlvtv or wow dens ability ot nil nouns f\om verbs bad wot yet been 
proposed in the time of KatyAyana But whence does he know' this 9 
The Pratisivkhya o! K&ty ayana is no sufficient testimony for establishing 
this theory When Katy Ayana there says that nouns are either nouns 
derived from verbs, or nouns deuved from nouns, —either knt or 
tuddhita deuvatives,— be has already said too much m a work of tins 
kind, which has nothing to do with the ougiu of words, and which alludes 
to tills and othei mattei, foreign to a PrAtisAkhya itself, only because, 
and in so far as, it concerns its other purpose, viz, that of criticizing 
Pftnmi. Whether 01 not therefoie it dealt with a problem such as 
that of which Mullet 19 speaking, is merely a jnatter of chance. 

* But this pi oblem itself, as wo have seeu, is epitomized m the teim 
muiddi. A giammanan who uses this term shows at the same time 
that he is cognizant of that division between the old grammarians which 
Yuska describes Tor whiclievei side he espouse, he 'lias expressed by 
the term timiudi, that there vre Lilt derivatives which aie of an excep- 
tional kind and winch -are looked upon by some as being, stiictly 
speaking, no deuvaUxc-. at all Now, l have quoted several instances 
“whicli ptove that ICutvfiVaim dealt, vutb the question of UnnAdt wolds 
Hence he itns aware of that pi oljlcin discussed in the Nirulcta; it was 
not “a new pi oblem” to him ; and all tho Infeiences that may or may 
not be built on its absence in tho VAjasaneyi-Pr'ltisAkhy a become 
invalidated at once 

- But the knowledge possessed by PAmm, of this problom itself would, 
of course, not prove.anj thing as to his priority or posteriority to YAska, 
whoRpeaks of It It leaves this question just where we find it, and wo 
must seek for other cv idence to settle It * - . 

TaRKA is named by pAmni. 

Such, I hold, !r afforded by the fact that PArjZni knows tho name of 
YAska, for he teaches the formation or this w ord and heads a Gaqa 
with It.* 1 * And as^uo know at present of but ono of real YAska in the 
whole ancient literature, a doubt as to tho identity ol tho author of the 


“Vlhhd. 11 4.63 




Yaska and pan ini on the prepositions. ifi 

Nirukta and Hie family chief adduced by Panini, would ba\e /list to be 
suppoited with plausible arguments before it could be assented to. 

A second and equally strong reason is, iu mj belief, afforded by the 
test I have established above, ou the ground of the giammatical sanjnas 
which occur in Panim’s work. 

YASKA ON TI1E PREPOSITIONS. 

PAN’INI ON THE PREPOSITIONS. 

-Amongst these terms there is one especially which allows “us to 
judge of. the relative position of Yaska and Panini, viz., the term 
ttpasatya, prefix or preposition. PAnini employs it m many Sutras ; lie 
does not define it; it must consequently have been in use before lie 
Wrote. Yaska, however, enters fully into the notion expressed by it, 
as wo inaj conclude fioin the following woids of his Xuukta:—*** 

**’ Nirnhta, 1. 3 (according to the edition of Professor Roth) ^ 

stout Wfarf|rftRr snnfcflftr vr roj gv ini^ i: 

tflRffllr rn'TOdil q?l5: OTgftH H | 

si q^eiFi snfHcj) iPWitenfaiji?! JMtyidw g 

RAi5i: hjRt^t^ ^HrRr RtPuTSTOfar nrRi^rni 

«pWd*d snfd<jii«iuPdfd hiswiVTOfTO'ftRt 
qfrRt ^4^vuduuic^wR*TT'T^^i4 OdgsiPHHufeiijjw ^rRv^.-qi:. — 

Of the commentary of Dnrga on this passsgo I “abjoin hero only those passagos 
which arc required for a justification of my translation, and of tho instances added 
to tho text of Yaska (MS. E. 1. H., 200) • sniff’ | 1 STRfflaffiArfa 

.qisn: ^ f^PS Sffiiqfcr I *T dlfll'f'JluQudi^fiiqTT 3TOlT$frtf 

ii...tot viroflRr I *nn: (••«) q?m? wiilfif m**: i i 

(sic)i gqnqni: 1 «ljjM+KF $3$: I «?mgq^7Tq^pTRTOf: *nRxT 1 RltJd.Wnfq 

H i uK-q idi vnfMd i srnirc? frjh^Rt urprchi: i t^r snri sp^tar yrmrarci* 
^qRwra: H...n Vl m i fl&rwa* »nf?r 1 v .Tl* 

^Rr nrjfc jRTrorRrg^ l 

muic-qm ^n^ Puitir q 11...11 to i mror i to q%f^Rr i tottRtRt toi# 

||, ,.H STtRt^ITOH; I tpRli^ ^TTjJTOn? ^WTT S$StT JnRr^T*wf3:i snrn:i 

II ^itftartSfjJTPTOT? I ufand: 11 M<fl tldWITO STTf?r^I«mT£ 1 nRnH $Rf fj 
siRi g ^^nfwTf^rm i uRitot: i g^iSTO 5^ 11 R*l'fc%rh : jnRr^i^ft i 
*’Rr^rV i ^Erfsmi fqfairspffql i n ?%TOmT. 'P s$f ; 

juRt^ttoiit? i s^r^n-fiRi il tfaftnnmfcus i ^ugidlRrti- .wHw utRisto- 
«T5^: i Rm^iOTn^irfifd ii trRqRr tocwtoutotsh -’tot^jttoiRi TO^TOl i tot- 
i TOFfNT iTOTO n *?rfrRi tirofmc i nfaVlsfa 1 TOpttsRr 11 w i 

iraTOTfvmg I nrfiRr toHtottot? iqfiTOTOtftRi u w-fr^vRwrmn? i^toi 
m 1 wRjRtcRt 1 vjfaqRtftfH 1 tn? 1 *u«i*--uid!n *3 ^fa &ma’rifr rET wroft'gi.q 1 , 
^ru m^ftRr 1 ^ 1 ^ Rr ipjo t. i. gj, 

srRTifr g ^qq u fq i f^nr^r ^tut u T7*mf f? &ui*-r5*n snrusn^f^nftRi' 
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“Sakatayana says that *th° piepositions wlien detached (from 
noun or verb) do not distinctly express a sense, ’ but Gaigya maintains 
that ' they illustrate the action which is the s use expi essed by a noun 
m verb (in modifying it), and that their sense is \auous (even when 
they are detached from a noun or verb) ’ Now they express (even in 
their isolated condition) that sense winch inheres in them ; it is this 
sense which modifies the sense of a noun 01 \eib Tiie pieposition 
« expresses the sense of limit (c g , up to the mountain) , pi n and para ^ 
expiess, the reveise of « (c g gone forth 01 away), abht , the sense of 
ton aids {0 g , gone totvauts—ia a fueudij sense , piati, the reverse of 
abhi (e g , gone against) ;ati and sir, excellence {e g , navin gmucli wealth, 
an excellent Bt ahmana) , mi and dnr, the ie\eise of these two {eg, 
having 110 wealth, a bad Brahmana) , m and ava , downwardness (e g , he 
takes down), trd, the reveise of these two {eg, he takes up), sum, 
junction \e g , he takes togelhcj ); vi and apa, the reveise of sum [c,rj , 
he takes away) , anu, similarity 01 being after {eg, having a snmfni 
appeaiance, he goes after), apt, co existence (e g , let it be a dtop of 
butter, a drop of honey) ; ,c ° upn, excess (ej/ , lie is born again), pan , 
sui rounding (c g , he puts 1 omul) , adhi, being above and supei 101 ity ( e g , 
he stands oner, a supt cmc lord) In this manner they express various 
senses, and these have to be considered ” 

Tins passage records, as we see, besides the definition of Y&ska, the 
opinions of Sdkataj ana and of Gai gya; it is silent on Panini Yet how 
much more complete and scientific is Jus treatment of the piepositions f 
Durgu, the cominentatoi of YAska, feels this defect in Yaska, foi at the 
end of lus gloss he says “upasarpas cau only be joined to a verb, not 
to a noun , it is there foie only through the mediation of the former 
that they can ascend also to the lattei ” (tu~, in So far as nouns are 
derived from verbal roots) 

Panlm teaches that the first and geneial category to which preposi- 
tions belong, is that of nrpdtos or particles he then continues, that 
they are upasarqas when they are joined to “ \erbal action ” (ic, to a 
verb), pahs, if the \erbal roots to which they aie attached become 
developed into a noun , and that they me ku» map> availtanipas if they 
are detached and govern a noun * 6 Of such a distinction there 
is no trace in the Nirul ta, which stops, as we see, at the specu 
lations of Sikaf lyana and GArgya, both predecessors of Panmi N01 
can the meanings which Ydslca assigns to the prepositions, so f 11 as 
completeness is concerned, be compared to those we meet with m the 
rules of Panim Abhi, foi instance, has w ith him not only the sense 
mentioned by YAska, but that of “towards, by (severally), with icgard 
to, ah, that of “excellence and transgression , apa, that of “excep- 
tion, anu, that of,“iu consequence of, connected with, less than 
towards, by (severally), \yith regaul to, to the share of , ’ jnnti, the* 
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sense of “towards, by (severally), with regaid to, to the share of, instead 
of, in leturn of pan, the sense of prafi, except in tlie two last mean- 
ings, and that of an “expletive;” odfii, that of “superiority and of an 
expletive” *** 

pamm is posterior to \Aska 

It seems impossible, therefore, to assume that Yaska could have 
known the classes of lipasaipci as defined by Pamm, and their meanings 
as enumerated by him when he wrote the words before quoted But 
not knowing the grammai of P&qini, is, in the case o f Ydska, tanta- 
mount to having preceded it / 


CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PAN INI AM) BUDDHA 

Though YAska be older than P Inmi, and Pimm older than Katy V- 
yana, there still lemams the mystery as to the era of Pamm No work 
of the ancient htenture, within my knowledge, gives us the means 
of peuetratmg it But as the remotest date of Hindu antiquttv, which 
may be called a real date, is that of Buddha's death, it must be of 
interest to know whether Pamm is likely to have lived befoie or after 
this event 


bAKNAMUNI IS NOT MENTIONED BY PAMM 

Not only' is the name otiSdf yaminn, or Saky a, never adverted to 
in the Sutras of Pdnim, * #J but there is another fact connected with 
this name which is still more remarkable 

MRNAiNA 

T lie great schism which divided ancient India luto two hostile 
creeds, centres in the notion which each entertained of the nature of 
eternal bliss The Brahmamc.Hmdus hope that their soul w ill ultimate- 
ly become united with the uhiversal spirit, winch, in the language of 
the Upanishads, is the neuter Brahman ; and, in that of the sects, the 
supreme (lefts , « Aw tales tire place el tins pinieseplnesl sad impersonal 
god And however indefinite this god Brahman may be, it is neverthe- 
less, to the mind of the Bi ah manic Hindu, an entity The final salvation 
of a Buddhist is entire non entity" This difference between the goal of 
both created that deep and irrtconcilcable antagonism which allowed 
of none of the rompiomise winch was possible between all the shades 
and degrees of the Brahniamc faith, from the most enlightened to the 
most degenerate The various expressions for •eternal bliss in the 
Bidlnuaiiic creed, like apavarya, mol slta, imikti , mhsreyasa, all mean 
either “liberation from this eaithly career’ or the “ibsolute good 

’"Comparol 4,81—07 

>•* The formation srnTU occurs in three C« anas , as a dcrirativo from with 
^ in UiC Dana to IV I 105 withstjton 3,02, but tlicro it becomes doubtful 
through tho difference in the reading'* of the MSS and as a derivation from 
^tn> with uq in the Cana to IV 1, 151. 
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they tlieiefoie imply a condition of hope. The absolute end of a 
Buddhist is without hope ; it is timidjia 01 extinction This woulmeans 
litei ally “blown out;” but theie is this diffeience, if I am not mistaken, 
between Its use in the Biahmamc and in the Buddhistic Iiteiatuie,— 
that, in the formei, it is employed, like other past participles, m any of 
the three genders, wheieas in the latter it occuis only in the neuter 
gender, aud theie, too, only in the sense of an abstract noun, in that of 
extinction, t c , absolute annihilation of the soul. I have no instance 
at my command in which nnvaiia, when used in the classical literature, 
implies any otliei sense than the sense 44 blotuit oat,” or a sense imme- 
diately connected with it Thus Patanjah, when lllustiating the use of 
tins past participle, gi\es the instances : “the fire is blown out by the 
w ind, the lamp is Mourn out by the wind and ICaiy y ata who, on the 
same occasion, oosei ves that a plnase, ** the wind has ceased to blow 
would not be expiessed by “miwnio vatali, but by mrvato vfttab," 
corioboiates the instances of Patanjah with one of lus own : “ blowing 
out (has been effected) by the wind’ But Pamm, who teaches the 
formation of this paiticiple 111 rule VIII 2 , 50 , which has indirectly 
called forth all these instances, says, “(the past pai ticiple of v& with 
prefix mr is) furnntia (if the word means) 'free from unud*, (or, ‘ not 
blowing, as wind’) " ,B * 

This is the natural interpretation of PAmm’s rules Katy/iyami, it is 
true, gives a Varttika which corrects the word n vote into nrntnbln- 
tlhfinc “ (if it have) not the sense of w ind (or of blowing) ; ” y et it is very 
reinai liable that Patanjah, in commenting on this Varttika, does not 
uiteipret its words m lus usual manner, but meielv adds to them the 
instances I have just named; it is lemarkable, too, that lie instioduces 
them with the observation • “(this Varttika is given 111 order to show) 
that (mrv&na) is nlso or is emphatically used in the following instances ” 
Still he has no instance whatever foi the sense stated by Pdnim , and 
his word “nlso” or “emphatically” does not appeal to be justified by the 
criticism of Katyayana, which simply conccts the woid nvntc mto«wi- 
t(ib/ud/i«nc without any additional lemaik 

panim is ANrcmou ro huddha 

In shoi t, my opinion on tins V&rttika is analogous to that which I 
have expressed in previous instances The sense of mivaim, “ fiee 
hom wind (or not blow mg), ’ bad become obsolete m the time of Knt- 
\aynin, who merely knew that sense of it winch found its ultcrioi and 
special application in the nntSvaoS the Buddhistic faith But since 

*■* vui 2 , to — tv&ijiy ma — l’aUnjaii 

(these word* have been imataken for tho \ firttika Itsolf, m fcluj Calcut- 
ta edition) 1 1 forcifhforar-jfa 1 fsnfar: srfftr — Kaijyai 1 

wrnrfufu 1 g mrTrg*$ vrr'sru 

1 mu. 1 fotfu i fHafa srffti qnftsnr g um ERnrfnfn 
nfaromro* 
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tlicic is no logic'll link between this lattei word and the itn vnua , “wind 
still,” of Pitnmi ; and since it is not probable tliat he would ha\e pissed 
m ci in silence that sense or the woul which finally liecune itsonh 
sense, I hold that this sense did not vet exist in his tune, in other 
woids. that his silence affords a stiong probability of Ins having precede 
cd the origin of the Buddhistic creed 


DATE AMI FARIA HISTORY OF THE MAHaBaSHNA 

The task Iliad pro|>osed to mi self would now seem to have reached 
its natural close for the pi e>ent , jet if, after tins bnefand imperfect 
attempt to do justice to one of the most difficult questions of Sanskrit 
hteiatuie, I weie now to tale leaieof PAnim, even temporarily, with- 
out deiotmg a special word to Pntanjali, I shoul 1 fad In giatitude to 
this great teachei , who has supplied us with tieaih all the innteiials 
foi this discussion nnd its lesults, 

PROl ES-SOR MLLLER HOLES THAT IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO DETERMINE 
THE DATE OF THE MaUaDHaSH\A , DOT. PA TAN JA LI HIMSELT 
STATES WHI V HE DID NOT LIV1 AND WHEN HE DID 

“At what time,” says Piofessor Mullet, ** s “the MahibliAsliva was 
first composed, it is impossible to say Patanjali, the author of tlie 
Gieat Comraentaiy, is sometimes identified with Pmgala; am! on this 
view, as Pmgala is called the younger brother, or at least the descen- 
dant of Pnnini, it might be supposed that the ouginal composition of 
the Mab&bMshja belonged to the third centuiy. But the identity of 
Pmgala and Patanjali is far from piobable, and it would be Hash to use 
it as a foundation for other calculations ” 

This is the only date, the fixing of which is called “impossible,” in 
Mullers Ancient Sanski it Literature; and as it has lutheito been mj 
fate to diffei fiom tins work in all its chronological views, I seein mere- 
ly to follow a pi edestmed necessity in looking upon the date of Patac- 
I ib as the only one w Inch I should venture to determine with any thing 
like certainty. 

I do so, because Patanjali, as if foieseeing the conjectural date 
which some future Pandit would attach to his life, or the doubt that 
might lift him out of all historical reach, once took the oppoitumtj of 
stating a period before which we must not imagine him tohavefned, 
while on anothei occasion lie mentions the time when lie actually 
did live. 

PVTANJALI 8PLAKS OF THE MAURYAS \S A PAST DYNAST \ 

* l If a tiling,’ says Pimm, serves for a livelihood, but is not foi sale 
(it has not the affix In) rius rule Patanjali illustrates with the words 
“Siva, Skanda, Viiakba,” meaning the idols that represent these divi- 
nities nnd at the same time give a living to the men who possess them, 

"* Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p 214 
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— while tliej are not foi sale And ‘ win 9 lie asks “The Mam /ns 
wanted gold, and theiefoie established teligious festivities Good 
(P minis mle) inaj applj to such (idols as the/ sold) but as to llols 
winch are haw led about (bj common people) foi the salcc of such woi 
stupas brings an immediate piofit, their names will hate the afli\ 
Ita 166 

W hetbei or not this intei estmg bit of history w as gn en bj Patau 
jah ironically * to show that O' en aifivesaie the obedient sei i ants ol 
lings and must a anish befoie the idols which they sell because the} 
do not tal e the monc> at the same time that the bargain is made— as 
pool people do — I know not But, at all events be tells us distinctlj 
in these w 01 ds that he did not h\ e before the first ling of the Maui \ a 
djnastj who was Ohandiagupta, and who hied 31o li 0 And I believe, 
too if wc are to gnea intmal intt rprctation to bis woids that he 
tells us, on the contian, that lie lived aftci the last ling of this 
dj nasty, oi in othci words latei than 180 before Olnist But bn has 
e\en been goo 1 enough to lelieve us from a possibility of this doubt 
w hen commenting on mother ude of Pimm or lather on a cnticism 
attached to it bj Kat> ijana 

PATANJALI MENTIONS THAT ANODIINa AND 1 HE MaDHNAMIKAS 

WERE BESIEGED BY THE N AN ANA AND THAT THESE EVENTS 
TOOK PL\CE WHEN HE LIVED 

In Sutra III 2 Ul, Pumni teaches that the imperfect must be 
used when the spealei relates a past fict belonging to a time which 
precedes the present daj Kutjujana improves on this rule by obsen 
ing that it Is use 1 too wlie 1 the f ict relate 1 is out of sight uotot ions 
but could be seen bg the /cisou who uses the verb And Patanjali 
again appends to this VAittila the following instances and remark 
The 1 fit nun besieged (ira| eifect) Ai/odliyii , the \ aioua besieged (im 
1 erfect) the Madhymml as Mhv does K ityftjana saj, ‘out of sight?’ 
(because in such an Instance as) 1 tho sun lose (the lerb must be in the 
norist) NVhj tiofonons? (because in such an instance ns) Bcindntta 
made a mat (tl c verb must be in the j relent) N\ hj docs lie saj ‘but 

* ' s 00 ~ Patanjali Wq ^ ^ 

faqnet ijFt i ft; *ptpjpi i nrqfsTPnfufatMr i \ ingH 

WTT. » tferfuTHIuf I dry M^rsrff! — 1 nijjtta | qr 

RTfePW t IWMI mg h irrfr t 

Nfignj MUtl RFTT fttTg StRwrftUfH dMtWf «f?iRn IMS Col KTI? 

,1c MS l"Q0 vmt fuuq Ufurd ,lr) 

firfa i^t *tnt i tni rpqqvrnjjfntnrqFT 

t *uT-Mi • ^i^Sdi m i fedTjurof i Asfapi 
fauTupTTmwrni Avi *n( )*i?n jfifurur^Tu trpit t *n qft 

W* ft i mu *z£ firing 
Mrq t mi P r Vtf q 
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when the fact could be seen by the person who uses the verb ?’ (because 
in such an instance as) ‘According to a legend VAsudeia killed Kansa ’ 
(the verb must likewise be in the preterit) ,0 ’ 

Hence lie plainly informs us, and this is acknowledged also bj 
Mgojibhatta, that he liNed at the time— though he was not on the 
spot— when “ the Yavana besieged Ayodhya,' and at the time when 
“ the Yaiana besieged the afdd/it/aml/fas ” For the very contrast tv Inch 
he marks between these and the other instances proves that he in- 
tended practically to impress his contemporaries with a* proper use of 
the imperfect tense 


PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT BUDDHAS DEATH TOOK PLACE 477 BC 


Now, the Madhgamil as are the well known Buddhistic sect 
which was founded bj Nag A irjiwa t69 But here, it would seeai, that 
at this early stage we aie alreadj at a chronological standstill. 
For the Northern Buddhists say that Nagarjuna lived 400, and the 
Southern Buddhists that he h\ed 500, jears after Buddha’s death And 
again, while we believed that the researches of that admirable work of 
Professor Lassen had finally bettled this latter date, and “ for a last 
time,”— while we believed, in other words that it was 543 before Christ, 
Professor Muller seizes and shakes it once more and makes Buddha die 
477 before Christ Were I to agree with the opinion which he has 
elsewhere expressed, * 6 * that * in the history of Indian literature, dates 
are mostly so precatious that a confirmation, eteu within a centurj or 
two, is not to be despised,” I should be out of all my difficulties For 


»• III 2 111 STHSHPl ^ — KStyftyana ttfpj t 
— P at an jail tffoj’ 5TS 5 | 

i n i shir ^ 

— Kaijyata I ^R^PTO 

— Nagojibhalta on these Instances of I'atanjali I ?T 

sttt fir i g gw+ra 

—That these instances couceru the moment at which Patanjah wrote them 


Is therefore certain beyond all doubt But ve obtain at the same time an insight 
into tho critical condition of the later commentaries on Pamni when wo find for 
instance, that tho K&sik& copies these instances but without saying that thej 
belong to Pa tan jail Tho same is the case in tho present edition of PAmni On 
account of tho importanco of this passage of tho MahSbhSsbya I will remind tho 
roadcr that it is contained in tho Mb E.1 H No 330 tho only one I coaid lousalt 
Tho two MSb of the K$s ki m tho I brary of the E f H hare instead 


a word but siuce the latter i* not only meiiingless but grammatically 

wrong there can be no doubt that the readm 0 of the MS W0 la the only correct 
one 

i •bcollarnouf* Introduction ilhistoire due Bu Idlnsm Indien rul 1 p 359 
Lassen* Indiseho MlerthnmsTs tnde to! II p tUHnnlth* quotations there 
* Ancient Sanskrit I Iterature, p 243. 
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since the thffeience stated as tegatds the life of NftgAijuna would not 
amount to more than 166 y ears, it would fait within the allotted space 
But I am not so easily sitisfled Dates in Sanskrit liteiatiue, as any- 
where else, aie eitlieT no dates at all -and then they are not so much 
as piecanous— oi they are dates, and then we must loot closely at 

them , 

The doubts which Prof Mull ei lias expressed m lefeience to tue 
assumed date of Buddhas death, ttz, 543 b c , aie by no means meie 
vague aud peisonal doubts On the contr iry , they aie unbodied in in 
elaborate discussion which not only proves a conscientious reseat cb, 
but is extiemely valuable on account of the opportunity it gives of 
surveying the leal difficulties of the question, and of foiming one’s own 
opimou, with greater safety and ease and, whether dissenting Bom 
him oi not, one is happy to deal with Ins aiguraents 

OBJ LOTIONS 10 HIS ARGUMENTS 

My objection to them may be Bumined up in the commencing and 
the closing words of his own investigation 

‘ It has been usual, he says in his Ancient Sansl nt Diteiature 
(p 204), to prefei the chronology of Ceylon which places Buddhas 
death in 543 nc But the pimcipal argument in favour of this date is 
extiemely weik It is said that the fact of the Ceylonese eia being 
used as an era foi practical purposes speaks in favour of its coirectness 
This may be true with legard to the times aftei the leign of 4soka In 
historical tunes any era howevei fabulous its beginning will bo 
practically useful, but no conclusion can be draw n fiom this its later 
use, as to the conectness of its beginning As a conventional era that 
of Ceylon may be letamed, but until new evidence can be bi ought 
forward to substantiate the authenticity o! the early historv of 
Buddhism, as told by the Ceylonese priests, it w ould be lash to use the 
dates of the Soutlien Buddhists is a coriective standaul foi those of the 
Northern Buddhists or of the Brahmans 

And towards the close of Ins inquiry, I e expresses himself thus 
(p 298) At the time of Asokas inauguiation 218 years had elapsed 
since the conventional date of the death of Buddha Hence if we 
translate the language of Buddhist chronology into tint of Greek 
chronology, Buddha was really supposed to have (lied 477 n c and not 
543 n c Again at tiie time of Ohandragupta s accession 162 years were 
believed to have elapsed since the conventional date of Buddha s death 
Hence Buddha was supposed to have died = 15 + 162=477 n c 

In quoting these two passages, I show at once that Piofessoi 
Muller attaches no faith to the tradition which concerns the date of 
Buddha s death but that he attaches f nth to that w inch places Ai»oka 
218 and Cliandiagupta 162 ycais aftei that event But if tradition is 
to bo behoved in one poition of the history connected with the rise and 
progress of the Buddhist faith why not m anothei md m ill > ilie 
arguments winch me good foi the one case will equally apply to the 
other and It tr idttlou be wroug In fixing Buddha s death at 543 DC we 
must also reject it when giving the dates 162 and 218 and tlio sum totnl 
wlU then 1 ive no quantities out of which it can he produce l \nd this 
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objection would seem to deiive additional foice fiom tlie very words of 
Professor Muller just quoted; foi he says himself tlmt the argument in 
favour of tho dato 543 bc , so far iis It is founded on the practical use 
made of this date, “may be true with lognrd to the times after the reign 
of A^oka ” But 218 nTlcr Buddlm's death, is the dato of AsoKa himself, 
and 102 that of Chandraguptn, who preceded that king. Both, conse- 
quently, would, in Professor Muller’s opinion, desen c flic same amount 
of belief as the date of Buddha’s death itself 

PROFESSOR LASSTN HOLDS THAT M7DDIIA S DEAln TOOK PLACE G43nc 
The ground's on which Profcssoi Mullci diffeis fiom Professor 
Lassen have been ftilh discussed bv him, as already observed ; but 
as the essentials of this discussion lie in a nutshell, they admit of being 
licie stated in reference to the question which actually concerns us 
Both scholais nssume—nud so long as Greek chronology deserves any 
credit at all, they do so, I hold, without the possibility of a contradic- 
tion— that Olnndragupta, who is Sandrocotus, leigned 315 b c Bud- 
dhistic tradition, honevei, says tiiat he lived JC2 years after Buddha’s 
death, which means tlmt If tins e\ent took place 543 n c , lie reigned 
381 nc But since 31*3 must be right, and 381 must be wrong, either 
Buddha’s death occurred 477 u t , oi Ch indragupta h\ed 60 y ears later 
than Hindu tradition allows Inm to live, tiz, 228 years after 543 n c. 
Lassen decides in fa\ our of the lattei alternative, no doubt, by saving 
to himself tlmt since there is an error of COyeai*, it was moie likely 
committed by tradition in remembering the duration of the reign of 
kings who preceded Chandragupta, than m iccoiding an event that was 
engrossing the national mind, and much more important to the national 
feeling and Interest than an exact chronicle of by -gone, and some 
of them insignificant, kings Muller prefers the precise tradition of 102 
vears, nnd therefore arrives at 477 bc as the date or Buddha’s death 
Let us return, after this statement to the events w Inch Patanjall 
tells ns occurred m his ti tie, and confront them with the opinions of 
the two scholars named 

If NAgftijuna lived 400 years aftei Buddha’s death his date, accoid- 
mg to Professoi Lassen’s conclusions, would be 143,— or, if he lived 
500 yearsnftei this event, 43years bc Again, his date, according to 
Professor Muller’s conclusions, would be 77 bc,oi 23 after Christ 
But I must mention, too, that Professor Lassen, on the giouad occupied 
by him, supposes a further mistake of 66 yeaisin the tradition which 
places Nagarjuna 500 years after Buddha’s death, and that he thus 
also advocates the date of the founder of the Madhyamikas as 23 years 
after Christ 1,0 Now since the sect which was founded bv Nngarjunn 
existed not only simultaneously with, but after, him, that event which 
w as contemporaneous with Patanjall and the Madhyamikas, “ the siege 
of Ayodhya by the Yatana* must have occurried within or below tlie 
circle of these dates The latter alternative, how ev er, is again checked 
by the date of Ablnmany u, who reigned about 60 years after Christ , 
for we know from the chronicle of Kashmir that he introduced into bis 
country the Commentary of Patanjall, which must consequently have 

been in existence during his leign 

V- Imliache Alterthnmskonde vol II p 412 413 
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In otliei woids, the estieme points within which this histoncal 
event must have fallen, are the \eais 143 before, and 00 after Ohnst, 
and as in the time of Abhimanju, the Gieat Oommentaij had already 
suffered much, according to the report of Rgatarangini, it is necessan 
to limit e\en the latter date b} , at least, se\ eral 3 ears 

Yet the woid “ Yowiim " cairies with it anothei conective of this 
uncertaintj Accoidiog to the researches of Professor Lassen it is 
impossible to doubt that loitfua this period, viz , between 143 before 
and CO after Christ, this word Yavana can onlj applj to the Grmco 
Indian kings, nine of whom reigned from ICO to 85 cc sn And if we 
examine the exploits of these kings, we And that there is but one of 
whom it can be assumed that he in Ins conquests of Indian ten itorj, 
came as f 11 as A}odln i It is Meunndros, of whom so early a writei 
as Strabo reports that he extended Ins conquests as fai as the Jumna 
river, and or whom one coin has actu illv been found at Mathura He 
reigned, according to Lassen’s researches, more than twenty years, 
from about 144 n c 


THE EVENTS ALLUDED TO B\ PATANJALT MUST HAVE FALLEN WITHIN 
THE YEARS 140 AND 120 Bo, AND THIS MU«»T BE THEREFORE 
vTHE DATE OF THE MAHaBHAsHIA 

co,,!^:f t ” t ::i , ?,' ere Sr.. b f COneCt - ? ata ' , J'' ,1 must have .or.ttcu Ms 
120 b c m f i° 1>a " !m 1,1 2 ’ ln < between 140 ami 

winch mmi hcl.cf '? ° n ^ date 1,1 tlle ancient literature of Initia 
which, m mj boliel, rests on more than mere hypothesis 

PROFESSOR I ASSEN S VIEW Is T.IOS CONFIRMED BY TUP MAHaBHASHYA 

ProlessoVVZr™ °' S'""5 that “ new ev.deBBo-wh.oh 

Ion For " a Corrobc> ' ' U ' on °’ «“> chronology of Oej - 

o Iook unon MeLnU buctuat.ng dates I have meat.oned w.U allow is 
cent theTafe 43 wu.c? as as contemporaries, ev- 

j uni’s life And smeo nn * i the , extreme ll ™t of the date of Nflg/lr- 
im possible - unless v\’e els? 16 1,38,5 of tins date again becomes 

» 

more cpec.aUy to those 


THE NAME OF lATAMAUS MOTHER IS OOMKA , 
IS OONARDA 


ms numiPLAUF 


the 'worSs 


* 1 IbM vol II p 812 
,r * Ibftl toI II p 328. 

eov;^r.;rrr (S « y 
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of Patanjali on a Kflnkd to F&nim Or more importance, Loue\er, is 
the information lie gnes us of his haying lesuled tempoiarilj in /Cash’ 
tiifr,*' 4 for this circumstance throws some light on the interest which 
certain kings of this country took in the presen ation or the Great 
Commentary. 

HE BELONGS TO THr FAST Of IYDM AND TO THE EASTERN 
GRAMMAR! U& 

His birthplace must hai c been situated in the Cast of India, for 
be calls himself Gonaidlyu,*'* and tins woid is gi\en by the Knsiku in 
order to cxemphfj names of places in the Eagt Patanjah’s birthplace 
had tlicrefore the name of Gohoi ila Bat tint he is one of the eastern 
gninmamns is borne out also bi othei evidence Kaijyata calls him 
on seyeral occasions AcharyodC s?yn *’ ’ If wo interpreted this word 


14 III 2 114 fqMPTT — Pitanjali I 

spftfftg 1 fTT I I H7T 

ftstro i vrt^ 1 5 ?* qTHTFTr^fTfrt mwtf «mi. i g ftimwH; j tw t 

i — Kutj inna , RT7 — 

Patanjali Pt*TFTT tm^n, I 37 I *lf^ M il ?TRT. I 

il i ‘tufkMifa'-uw i i 

?rn^i I u 

Patanjali to I 1 21 v 2 (of the Calcutta edition p 412 ed Ballantvne) 
etc — Kaivyata etc Mgojihbalta I 

— It is on this authoritj that tho word Gonardtja has fonnd a place 
amongst the epithets of Patanjali in Hemachandras Glossary 

**Tho kfi*ik& to T 1, 75 ^ HTuf gnes the instances trTjflqpgjft^ I 
rlniffa. I I (thns MS E I H 2410 .the Mb 820, which is gener 

ally more incorrect than the former has the p/urafs instead of the singulars o7jj ) 
Professor Lassen (Indisehe Alterthumsknnde vol If p 481) assumes a connection 
between Gonardiya and Gonarda the name of a king of Kashmir but I believe that 
my explanation is supported by the whole evidence combined 

» 1 For instance Patanjali to Ml lo8 v 1 (of the Calcutta edition) writes 

etc and Kaivyata introduces bis comment on these 
words with T^Rirl and so on in a similar manner on other 

occasions An instance however which will better bear out my conclusion, fs 
afforded by the combined A arttikd Kankaof Katydyana (see note 111) and the com- 
mentaries to \ 2 TO After the words of the Satra Patanjali savs T%mU 

i ?r smrar 1 <&* ^ u^rr 

i ^Hiq I , then follws the first ASrttika (or first 

portion of the Kflrikd of KStydyana) wh ‘<* again 
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according to Ptimni’s rules V. 3, 07 and 68, it would mean ,l an unaceom 
plished teacher," but as there is not the slightest reason for assuming 
that Kaiyyata intended anj ironv or blame when ho applied this epithet 
to Patanjali, it is necessary to l endei the woid by the teachei “ wJio 
belongs to the countiy of the'AcMrja” Now, since Kaiyjata also dis- 
tinctlj contrasts achat ya^ as the authoi of tlie Vilrttikas, with «c hiirya- 
deslya, the lattei epithet can onlj imply tint Patanjah was a country - 
man of Katyfiyana K&tjuyana, howevei, as Piofessor Webei lias 
shown bi \ery good arguments, is one of the eastein school , Kaiyiata, 
theiefore, must lia\e looked upon Pitanjali also as belonging to it 

Anothei pioof is alloided by a passage in tlie comment of Bhatlo 
jidiksliita on the Phitsfiti as which I Jme quoted aboie For when 
this grammarian tells us that the eastern giamnnrnns attnhuto the 
accent in question of srdm to Pimm slide VI 3,78, we find that it is 
Patou jali himself who gives us this mfoimation and without anj intima- 
tion. of lus Ua\ mg obtained it fiom otliei authorities 

BIlAUTUIHARl 8 ACCOUNT OP THE EARFN HLSTORN 
OP 2 HD MAHaBIIaSHAA 

I conclude these few lemarl s on oui gieit teacher with an account 
which Bhai ti ihart gixesof the eaily lustoiy of the MahlbHAshy a It is 
of considerable mteiest, lnasmucli as wc learn fiom it that theie was a 
paitj of giammnrians who pieferred to it tl e Sangiaha (of VyAdi , and 
still more so, as it informs us, that'Patanjali’s Commentai y was founded 
on this great giammatical work of the relative of Panmi The passage 
m question occurs at the end of the second chaptei of Bhat ti that »’s 
VAfcyopaillya, and, miefeience to thewoid Blidshyn, y,h\ch immediately 
precedes it, makes the following statement *’• 

is followed by tbo further comment of Patanjati In reference to this passage Kaiy- 
yata expresses himself in this way foq4fafd i 

si sunn 1 'FRET hsi sr^inr^R l wuih3»t& 3 1 Rhm h nr 

Sfsi»$I I i d£ffcl i g ra i fefa 

etc He therefore contrasts dcharja who is the author of the \ irttika 
with ffefifii yadcsMjn who i s Patanjali 
* * See page 1G7 

s ’The text or this pissage bcling*, to the M*» No 054 in the Iibrarj of tin 
Homo Governmoi t tor India which In a few dajs will have ceased to bo the T Ibrarr 
of the East Ind a Hons It bears on its enter leaf the corru; t titlo 
but at tlie end of its three cl apters tl o words ^ 

tlhtlH+.is (*lc) ,, Ojrffa tEHT —I call It NSkyapadiya bo 

cause the MS In question being very incorrect I cannot give Its reading any pre 
leronco to the reading 1 y wl ich this work Is several tiu es quoted in tl e 

portion of the M&tiftbhtshya edited bj Dr Ballantyne For tho identity of both 
results from a comparison 1 1 a\o made between the passages quoted in this highly 
valuable edition and tl e MK loforomo It is right howeaer to mention that tho 
second chapter of tho work concludes In this MS in tho following manner 
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“ After Patanjali had obtained the aid of [o» had come to] gramma* 
uans who had masteied the new scieuces more or less [Itteiofty: 
in their full extent and in their abudged foim], and after he had 
acquired the San#ji afm [of Vj&di], he, the Gutu, well versed in the 
sacred sciences, connected all the oiigmai njajas m the Mahabha- 
shja But when it was discovered that this Commentaiy could not be 
fathomed on account of its depth, and that the minds of those who weie 
not quite accomplished floated, as it w ere, on the surface, in consequence, 
of their levitj, those grammarians who liked dry reasoning, Vaiji, 
Saubhava, and Harjaksha, who were partisans or the Sangraba, cut in 
pieces the book of the Riski [Patanjali] That grammatical document 
[or manuscript of the Mahabliashj a], which was obtained from the 
pupils of Patanjali, then leinamed foi some time preserved m one copj 
oniv amongst the inhabitants of the Dekhan Chandi.i, again, and 
other grammarians, who went aftet the original of the BhAshja, oh 
tamed this document from Parvata, and coin ei ted it into inanj hooks 
[that is to say, took manv copies of it ], antlmj Guru, who thoroughly 
knew thewajs of logical discussion and his, own Darsana, taught me the 
compendium of this grammatical w oik .”* 00 

1 Where the reading 

when corrected to °f^7, admits of a sense, bat suggests also the conjecture that 
it may be a corruption of I now transcribe the passage in question 

literally, in. order to show the condition of the JIS , and also to enable the reader to 
supply better conjectures than I inaj have made , but some conjectures I have been 
compelled to make in order to impart a meaning to a few a erv desperate lines These 
conjectures are added in [ ] ‘After tho wor Is VTT^T qT which 

are connected with the subject treated of m the second chapter Bhartnharl continues 

TTgq; t ] i «mr qqfiifcRTtjwT 

XTcf3?f^r^TToo] I *T*f«W RTPT^nTRf | V?T- 

[ w^iiw »iTwf[qf|aiw ] i ?rfisra$*t 

'pffai 1 [ ..qqrrfe ] i [ !•] i 

?tpt [ ?] i 5 

[q jvqzl ] ] cqqfejci: I 

^rrcqt i q ?ftd> qgwsrq q^rqmrf^fvr j cr i v’rmsm- 

qqmiRRj-'qRi [*qj m i swfitft tp^iwrhq’-ww^w-j [xr^rTr jj^rren* 

t£qq ] The subsequent word*, which conclude the second chapter, concern 
the subjoot matter of tho work not the historj of tho Vfahlbhishya 

til infcrcstiMj jw«si j from the II Ij it ir7H7«ti bhjhteJ bj Ur Itochtlhig? 

* w Thls i assago will uow aid ns also iu i correct understanding of tho interest* 
ing verse from tho Kijataraoglm which has been quoted bat f lighted by l>r 
Bochtlingk in tho version he gives of it (vol II p x% and xn) This vorse reads 
in th«» Calcutta edition of the latter work (I 17C) ^sjfRnqW^Ffvqi^f fpqni- 
yiRH | qq frt d qg i qrq ■a nq^T Mr Trorcr In his edition substitutes 
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BEARING OF THE FOREGOING INVESTIGATION ON THE STUDY 
OF ANCIEN1 SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

A peiusal of the foiegoing pages will probably have laised the 
question in the reader’s mind, w]ij 1 ha\e attached au investigation 
of the place which Famrn holds m Sanskrit hteratuie to the text of the 
piesent i itual woik 9 

I will answer this question without leseive It is because I hold 
that an inquiry like this was greatlj needed in the present critical 
position of Sanskut philology t and that no ancient text, whatever its 
nature, should lemam anj longei,- much less should come for a first 
time,- before the public without pie supposing in its readers a full 
knowledge of the literarj pioblems I ha\e here been dealing with Foi 
whether mj views meet with approval or not, I have, I believe, at least 
shown that the mode in which these pioblems hnve hitherto been dis- 
cussed, is neitbei adequate to the difficulties with which thev aie beset, 
noi to their beatings on the scientific tieatment of the Sanskrit 
language itself. 

No one, indeed, can be moie alive than I am m3 self to the couvic- 
tiou of how much may be added, in the waj of detail, to the facts I 
have adduced; for, however unpeifect mv present attempt and my own 
knowledge maj be, I still could have laigely mci eased the fotegoiug 
inquiry with matenals taken from the Brnhmana-, Upauishad-, and the 
philosophical literature. I have not done more than allude to the con- 
tents of Panun’e Grammar and I have scarcely hinted at" the linguistic 
lesults which may bo denved ftom a compaiison between Katyfiyaua 
and Patanjali, on the one side and theiecent grammatical literature 
(which is repiesented by the Kfisika, the Sidclliunta-kaumudi with its 
Fraud hamanorama, and the commentators on the DhntupAtha and the. 
artificial poetry), on the othei. Toi my present object was meieh to 


for t ho littci words Both renluigs aie aliLo good, for thoy 

convey the siroo sense and the correction for 5fsVn%i, as proposed 

by Dr Bochthngk is no doubt also good But the double mistaho he bos com 
nutted In tl is single verse, consists first in giving to sgTqq U 10 sense of ‘coming 
whereas the passage from the 1 akyapadnja proves tint it must there have tho sense 
of a written document or mniiuscrfpt , and secondly, in arbitrarily assigning to 
tho caiml of bin the senscof inttodurii y m its European flgurativo sense, whkh 
the causal of never has Tho verse m question would therefore not mean, as 
Dr lloehtllngli translates it After tho teacher Chandra and others had received 
from him (tho King Abhimanyn) tho order to come there (or to him) they intro- 
duced tho Mahdbhasliya and composed a grammar of their own*— but “ \fter 
Chandra and tho other grammarians had received from him (tho King Abhlmanyn) 
tho order, the,, established a text of the MaMbhathya such at it could be established 
bj meant 0) hit MS of this worft (literally thoy established a Mahibhishv a which 
possts&eu his— tho Kings— grumnatical doenment, or, after thoy had received from 
him the ordri and Ids MS they estubUthed the text of the Mali ,1) athya) and 
composed (heir own grammars lor we know now that Chandra and the other 
grammarians of King Abldmanyu obtained such an < yamaor manuscript of the Maha- 
bhithya (am 1‘arvata, and according to the con ispon ding verso of tho JUja- 
tarvngi l it I -tomes pr«l able that, thi* MX. tamo into possession of Xbhlmauyn 
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convev a sense of the inherent difficulties of the questions I have been 
speaking of, and while tracing the outlines of mi own results, to offei 
so much evidence as was stnctlj necessary foi suppoi tihg them with 
substantial pi oof 

Before, however, I add some woids on the practical object I had 
in Mew in entering upon this investigation, both justice and fairness 
lcquircmo to avow that , the immediate impulse which led to the 
present attempt was due to Max Mullet’s Ancient Sansknt Litei attire 
So great is my reluctance to the public discussion of literary questions, 
if such a discussion lequircs a constdetable amount or conti oversy, and 
so averse am I to raising an edifice of ray own, if, in order to do so, I 
am compelled to damage structures aheadj in existence, that this 
feeling would in all probability have pi evented me now, as it has done 
hitherto, from giving public expression to my views, had it not been for 
the importance ( attach to Muilei’s work Tins work reached me, as 
already mentioned, when the first pages of tins Preface w ere com- 
pleted ; and it was the new matenal it bi ought to light, and the sys- 
teraatic and finished form b» which its .author imparted to bis theories 
a high degree of plausibility, which induced me to oppose to it the facts 
I have here made known and the results I have drawn from them 

And, as everyone has his own way of paying compliments, this 
avowal is the compliment which I pa} to Piofessor Muller’s work Foi 
as I myself care but little for blame, and much les-, for praise, so long as, 
I consider that I have fulfilled my duty, I could not hut assume that he, 
too, woutd much prefer, to unmstructive panegyrics winch anyone 
could inflict on him, such dissent as I have here expressed, as it can onlv 
lead either to confirmation of the opinions lie has advanced, 01 , by 
coirecting them, to an attainment of that scientific truth foi which 
both of us are earnestly labouring.*" 

And now I shall speak my mind as to the necessity I felt for 
writing these pages in view of the present critical position of Sanskrit 
philology 

The study of Sanskrit commenced, not with the beginning but with 
the end of Sanskrit literature It could not have done otherwise, since 
it hud to discover, as it were, the rudiments of the language itself, and 
even the most necessary meanings of the mo3t necessary words We 
have all been thankful and our gratitude will never suffer through 
forgetfulness— for the great advantage we have derived fiom an insight 
into the Mahnbliiirata, the Itumiy ana, the Hitopadesa, the SakuntalA, 
through the labours of those great scholars, Sn T1 iliitm Jones, Sclilcgel, 
Bopp, and others, who are befoie the inind 8 eye of everv Sanskntist. 
But the tune of pleasure had to give wav to a time of more serious 
research The plavs and fables are delightful m themselves, but they 
do not satisfy the great interests of Sansknt philology Our attention 
h now cngiosscd.and rightly so, bv the study of grammar, of philosophy, 
and above all, of that literature of ancient India, which -verv vagtich 

^*iAl nost simultaneously with tlio ivst proof sheets I received tho second 
edition o! Professor Millers History of Sanskrit Literature As both editions 
entirely correspond in tlieir typographical arrangement and l believe, fn their 
contents also the qnotntlons here male from the first edition, will lx? found on tho 
samo pages of tho second. 
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and, in some inspects, w longly , but at all events conv emently -goes by 
the name of the Vaidik. literature M ith the commencement of that 
stud\ we always associate in our minds such great names as those of a 
Colebiooke, a Wilson, a Buinouf, a Lassen, the courageous and ingenious 
pioneers who opened the path on which we a»e now tiavelhng with 
greater safety and ease 

IMPORTANCE OF THE HINDU COMMENTARIES 

But whence was it that they were able to unfold to us the first 
secrets of ancient Hindu religion of ancient Hindu philosophy and 
scientific research 9 It was thiough the aid of the commentaries, in 
the first iank of which stands th it of Patanjali , m the second the works 
of those mastei minds, the most prominent of whom aie Sankaia and 
M&dbava Sayai a Without the vast information these commentators 
have disclosed to us,— without then method of explaining the obscurest 
texts,— in one word, without their scholaiship, we should still stand at 
the outer doors of Hindu antiquity 

THE GRAMMATICAL ELEMENT IN THESE COMMENTARIES 
THE TRADITIONAL ELEMENT IN THEM 

But to understand the value of these great commentators and 
# exegctes, we must beai in mind the two essentials which have given 
them the vast influence which they have acquired The first 19 the 
traditional, and the second the grammatical, element that pervades 
their works 

The whole religious life of ancient £lndia is based on tradition 
J§» ntt, or Vcc\a was revealed to the Rish is of the Vaidik hymns Next 
to It comes Snipti, or tradition, which is based on the revealed texts 
and which is authoritative only in so fai as it is m accordance with 
them Hence a commentator like Mfulhaia Sayatta, foi Instance, 
considered it as lmtimbent on lum to prove that lie had not merely 
mastered the A nulik texts but the Mununs 1 also, one portion of which 
vv vV&vwVed. VMft qweftltan 'M AVre xvAwkton YveVwtren $>raM midSmriti 
works It is known that he is one of tlio principal writers on the 
MimflnsA philosophy Without tradition, the whole religious develop- 
ment of fnd a would ho a shadow without tealitj, a phantom too \aguo 
to be grasped bv the mind Tradition tells us'tli rough the voice of the 
commentators, who re echo the voice of their ancestors, how the nation, 
from immemorial times understood the sacred* texts, what Inferences 
they drew from them, what influence tlioy allowed them to oxerclso on 
their religious, philosophical ethical —in a word, on their national, 
development And this is the real, the practical, and therefore the 
truly scientific interest they have for us, for all other Interest Is 
founded on theories devoid of substance and proof is imaginary and 
j hantnstfcfll 

Rut It wotill 1 c utterly orroneous to assume that a scholar 
like SAyana, or even a copy of him, like Mahldharn, contente 1 him 
with Iwliig the mouth piece of Ids predecessors or ancestors 
Tlmy not onlv recor 1 the sense of the Vaidik toxts and the sense 
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of the words of which these texts consist, but the} endeavour to sliow 
that the interpretations which the) give are consistent with the 
grammatical requirements of the language itself. And this proof, 
which the} give whenever there is the slightest necessity for it— 
and in the begiuuiag of their exegesis, eveu when there is no apparent 
necessity for it, meietj m order to impress on the readei the basis on 
which they stand, — this proof is the great grammatical element in 
these commentatonal woiks. 

In short, these great Hindu commentators do not merely explain the 
meanings of words, but they justify them, oi endeavour to justify them, 
on the ground of the giammar of Pasim, the Vdrttikas of Katviya\a, 
and the Mahabhashya of Patanjali 

Let us recall, then, the position we have vindicated foi Panmi and 
Katya) aua in the ancient liteiature, and consider how far this giound is 
solid ground, and how far, and when, we may feel justified m attaching 
a doubt to the decisions of so great a scholar as Sdjana 

We have seen that witlun the whole range of Sanskrit literature, 
so far as it is known to us, onl) the Samlittds of the Rig-Sama and 
Black-Yajurveda, and among mdiwdual authors, only theexegete Yaska 
preceded Pdnim that the whole bulk of the remaining known litera- 
ture is posterior to his eight grammatical books. We have seen, 
moreover, that Kdtydyana knew the Vajasaneyi-Samhitd and the 
Satapatha-brdhraana, and that, in consequence, we raa) assign to him, 
without feai of contradiction, a knowledge of the principal other* 
Brahmanas known to us, and probably of the Atharvaveda also 

Such being the case, ne must then conclude that S» ana was right 
in assenting to Patanjali, who, throughout his Introduction to Pimm, 
shows that Pdmm’s Grammai was written in strict reference to the 
Vaidik Samlntds, which, as I may now contend, were the three pnucipal 
Samhltas He is right, too, in appealing, wherever there is need, to 
the Vdrttikas of Kilt) d) ana ; for the latter endorses the rules of Pdqini 
when he does not criticise them, aud completes them wherever he thinks 
that Pdnim has omitted to notice a fact Aud since we have found that 
the Kik-Prdtis\kh)a fulfils the same object as these Virttikas, viz, that 
of completing the mles of Pdnim, and that Katyavaua’s Prdtislkhja, 
which is later than that attributed to Saaunaka preceded Ins own 
Vdrttikas, we must grant, too, tint lie was right in .availing himself of 
the assistance of those works, all of vhicli are prior to the Vdrttikas of 
Kilt) a) ana 

That analogous conclusions appl) to the Islitis of Patanjili and to 
the Phitsutras of 6lntana is obvious 

Hi cliniHjfvjKiil /(ositum of (he (Jnimrruilicul IV orks is the onlj crilicil (KUia 
for judging of the correctness of the Commentaries 

But it is from the chronological fiositiori in which these works stand 
to one another that we maj feel jus till ei II n occisiotnll) criticising the 
decisions or Slv nqa 11 Ithout a knowledge of it, or at least w ithout a 
serious and conscientious attempt at obtaining it, all criticisms on 
Sijaijalav UicmseLcsopcn to the rcproichof mere .irhitr mness and 
Mupcificialit). 
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For, if the lesults here mam tamed be adopted, good aud substantial 
reasons— which, howevei, would fiist lia\e to be pio\ed might allow 
us to doubt thecoriectness of a decision of ^13 ana : if, for instance, he 
1 ejected an interpretation of a w oid that would follow from a rule of 
Pamni, on the sole ground that Katjajana did not agiee with Pamni ; 
01, if lie intei preted a word merelj on the basis of a Varttika of Kilt- 
jajana, we might fanlj questiou Ins decision, if we saw icason to applj 
to the case a mle of Pamni, peihaps not criticised by K^tjajann. 
Again, if we had substantial reasons for doing so, we might oppose our 
views to tho^e of S&jana when he justified a meaning bj the aid of the 
Phbsutras alone, though these Sutras may be at \auance with Pamni, 
for we should saj that these Sutras, “ when compared to PAmm, aie as 
if thej w ere made to-daj 

In short, the gieater the distance becomes between a Veda aud 
the grammarian who appended to it Ins notes, the moie we shall 
have a plausible giound for looking forward, in pieference to 
him, to that grammarian who stood nearei to the fountain head. 
Even Pftmni would cease to be our uliimate refuge, if we fouud Yaska 
opposed to lnm; and Gfiigja, SAkalja, ^dlcatSjana, 01 the other 
piedecessois of P&mm, would deser\e moie serious consideration 
than himself, if wc*weie able to see that they maintained a sense of a 
VaidiU woid which is different^ tendered by him. 

This is tho critical pi ocess to winch 1 hold that the commentaries 
ofSajanamnj be subjected, should it be deemed necessary to diffei 
from them 

These remaiks applj, of couise, only to the Samlntds which pre- 
ceded Pamni ; for, as to the literature winch was posterior to him, K&t- 
y&ynna becomes necessarfij our first exegetic autliontj, and after him 
comes Patanjali I need not go further, for I ha\ e sufficiently explained 
the method I advocate, and the exception I take to that dogmatical 
schooling of these ancient authorities, which, so far from taking the 
trouble or conscientiously ascei taming their relative c hroitoloqical 
position ot the literature merely exhibits, at eveiy step, its own waut 
of scholarship. 


iHE PHESEM CRITICAL POSITION OF SAVSKRIT PHILOLOGY 

THE SANSKRIT WORTERBOCII PUBLISHED BY THE RUSSIAN 
IMPLRIAL ACADEMY 


i must now, though teluctantlj, take a gl nice at the minnei in 
which tin, \ .mill, tests, moie cspcctallj their grmmdu ml. the SonilnWs, 
nil,, how the whole Sanskrit literature itscll, is dealt with bj those 
Who profess to ho 0111 teachers anil our authorities And still more 
reluctant), must 1 adtert to one woik especially, which, aliotc all 
utlicis, has set itselr up atom teaelier.ind authority —the cleat Sanskrit 
Dictionary pulihshcd by the Russian Inipmml Academy 

The principles on which tins work deals with the V.udik teals is 
e Pressed by I rofessor Itoth in Ins preface to it, m tho follow tug 
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woids .*** “ TUerefore we tlo not belxe\e, as H H. Wilson does,* 85 that 
Sajana better understood the expressions of the Veda than any 
European exegete, and that we lia\e nothing to do 'but repeat what 
lie says; on the contrary, we believe that a conscientious European 
exegete max understand the Veda much more correct!* and bettei 
than S&jana We do not consider it the [our] immediate purpose 
to obtain that undeistanding of the Veda which was current in India 
some ceutuiies ago, ** 4 but we search for the meaning'which the poets 
themselves ga\e to their songs and phrases. We consequently hold that 
the wu tings of Sajana and of the other commentators must not he an 
authority to the exegete, but merely one of the means of which he has 
to a\ ail himself in the accomplishment of his task, which certainly 
is difficult, and not to be effected at a first attempt, nor by a single 
individual Ou this account we have much regretted that the 
meritorious edition of the commentary on the Rigvcda, by Mullet, is 
not yet more advanced.* •* 

“We have, therefoie, pndeavoured to take the road which is pre- 
set ibed by philology : to elicit the seu«e of the text by putting together 
all the passages which are kindred either in regard to then words or 
then sense, a load which is slow and tedious, and which, indeed, lias 
not been trodden befoie, either by the commentators or the translators 
Oui double lot has, therefore, been that of exegetes as well aslexico- 
gi sphere The purely etx raologtca! proceeding, as it must be followed 
up by those who endeaxour to guess the sense of a word, without having 
before them the ten or twenty other passages m which the same word 
recurs, cannot possibly lead to a correct result ,8 « 

It would be but common fairness to allow these words of 
Professor Both to be followed by the eutne preface which the lamented 
Piofessot Wilson has prefixed to] the second volume of his inxaluable 
translation ol the lt.gveda. the more M, as Ins runs hate been 
unscrupulous!} distorted in the statement here quoted, lor though 
Ins mows are supposed to he refuted by tins passage, the, could not 


„ cansknt W orte flinch herausgegoben von dor Kaiserhchcn Akadcmiodcr 
tt issonnchattcn Wbctut .ou Otto BochUingt. nod Rudolph Roth Preface p V 
. . nolo ol Professor 1 otli Rig \eds hanhita A collection ol ancient Hindu 
lijmns etc Translated from the original tanstnt B, II H ttilson London 18o0 

' ” a» Note of Professor Roth •tt.l.en .» O II p xam Bat the page quoted by 
Professor Rotb doe, not contain one s.n.lo wont in rororenoo to the passage which it 
apparently intend* to bear out 

*‘Tlio first part ot the Dictionary of Professor R )tli aud Dr Uochtlingk was 
issued iu lSa2 the first \ol ime which is prefaced b> the words quoted, m ISoS the 
frst md second , art of the second volume. m the third part of thesamo volume 
hi 1857 Professor Muller * first volume of the Rigi eda appeared m 1840, tl c second 

“ 1S5 i iTrcRrenco toU.il, .lower Profos. .r Roth of tho rotation of Itiniln eon,- 
, » fr. «,« \ udik In tuns. Professor \\ eber says in tho ZcHscbrift dor D«.ut> 
vol\.p o73 • Alien, was darfiber gosagt 
1st sehl.esscn wtr uns snf das Cnbcd.ngtcsto and Fntsclucdcnste an ' f r “ To all 
that hi, been said on It (on this relstio , In tho Prcf ice of the W« rtcrbuchj wo (*.<• , 
does Professor *W eber speak m his own name or in that of tho whole n.ct.onary-co.n 
‘) as^at in the most unconditional and In tho most peremptory manner 
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shine blighter, m genuine modesty, in true scholarship, mid in thorough 
common sense, than when placed by the side of this passage, which 
I will not qualify butanaljze But as I could not easily quote some 
twenty pages hom Prof essoi Wilson’s excellent wotk, and as I should 
scarcely do justice to the manes of tint distinguished man if I did not 
allow lnm to give las full answer, 1 must leave it to the reader to obtain 
foi himself that contrast to which I here advert 

Sit Dicta and Cutical Punciples of Professor Roth 

If, then, we analyze the ideas ami principles piesented in the 
passage just quoted, they come before us to the following effect — 

(1) Sijana gives us only that sense of the Veda which was 
cunent m India some centuries ago 

(2) Professor Roth is fai more able than Say ana and other 
commentators to give us the conect sense of the Veda 

(3) Toi, he can put together some ten or twenty passages 
l eferrmg to the same word, wheieas Sayana and other commentatois 
could not do this, but had to guess its sense 

(4) He is above confining himself to the purely etymological 
piocess, which is that of these commentators 

(5) His object is not to understand the sense of the Veda which 
was current in India a few centuries back, but to know the mean- 
ing which the authors of the hymns themselves gave to their songs 
and plu oses 

(6) Professor Roth is fc, conscientious European exegete 

Before I give my VArttikas to these six Sutras, which define 
the exegetical position of the Sanskrit Worterbuch I must observe 
that I am compelled, by the very nature of tins Preface, to leave them 
in a similar position to that occupied by the Preface of Professoi 
Roth itself His Dictibnaiy is the test of the assertions he makes 
The test of my leraaiks would be acntical leview of Ins Dictionaiy 
I hereby promise him that my earliest leisin e will be devoted to this 
review, especially as mymatciials for it ate not only collected and 
ready, but so abundant as to give me a difficulty of choice But my 
present answei must, of necessity, deal with Ins generalities only in 
general terms 

(1) Stjaija or the other commentators give us, he intimates, 
only that sense of the Veda which was current m India some centuries 
ago 

A boldei statement I defy any scholar to have met with in any 
book S ijana incessantly refers to Yaska All his explanations show 
that he stands on the ground o! the oldest legends and tradihons- 
of such tiaditions, moreover, as have no connection whatever with the 
creed of those sects winch represent the degenerated Hindu faith 
in his time, jet Professor Roth veutuies to tell the public at large, 
authoritatively and ivithout a particle of evidence, that these legends 
and lus version of the Itigvedaare but some centuries old I believe, 
andeveiy learned Hindu will hold with me, that S ij ana would have 
been hooted out of the eountiy where lie lived, had he daied to commit 
the imposition implied m this charge, on King Bukka, his lord, or on 
his couiiUjmtn I hope, however, that Professoi ltoth will free 
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himself from the lepioach evpiessed by these wot Is by showing on 
what authouty he gives such a piece of mfoimation which is either 
all important for Euiope as well as for In ha 01 places him in the most 
ridiculous position that is conceivable 

(2) When an anthoi tells ns that he is able to do that which 
another author cannot do, we me entitled to infer that he is at all 
events, thoroughly acquainted with all that this author has done I am 
well aware,— I may add tlnough the pleasuie of personal remem 
brances, — that Professoi Roth passed some time at Pans and some 
little time in London also when collecting Ins valuable materials for his 
edition of \askas Nlrukta Only m London and at Oxfoid and in 
some small measuie at Pans also are the matenals requisite for 
studying the "\aulik commentators of Svyana obtainable in Europe 
Does Professor Roth intimate by the statement above quoted, that 
Ins stay in these cities enabled him to study and copy, for bis lexicogra 
pineal purposes— then not thought of— all the works of Svyana 01 that 
he, at Tubingen, is in possesion of all those materials the knowledge 
of which alone could entitle him to claim credit foi a statement like 
that which ho has ventured to make 9 But I need not pauso foi Ins 
reply He regiets as we have read ’'that the meutouous edition by 
Mullet ofS\yanas Commentary was not further advanced when he 
closed the first volume of his Dictionary Thus when lie began his 
“exegetical work he was only acquainted with the Commentary 
of Siyaiya as far as the first Ashtaka and when lie wrote these lines he 
may peihapa have mown its continuation up to a portion of the third 
Ashtaka— in other words no more than a third of Slyanas whole 
Commentary on the Rigveda and yet he ventures to speak of the whole 
Commentary of Sijana, and to say that lie can do what S&ynna was 
unable to perform ’ But we almost foigettliat the vvoids of Professor 
Roth are by no means restnctc 1 to the Rigveda Cominentarv alone, 
it embraces the commentaries to oil the SamhitAs And here I ain 
once more compelled to ask— Does lie assert tint he knew, when he 
wrote these words Siyanas Commentarv on the Simaveda and the 
Taittiriya Samliiti or even Slyanis Commentary on the &atapatha 
Brill mam? Tor smelv lie would not think of calling that Stvanas 
Commentary to tins Brihttnna «* Inch has been presented to ns 
extracted and mangle I in Professor Weber s e I tion o[ the £atnpntlia 
Brdimana And vet he has the courage to pass this sweeping 
eon lemnation < n all these gigantic labours of the Hindu mini while 
ignor mt of all but the merest fraction of them ’ 

(3) Professor Roth no doubt enjoys a great advantage when 
he can put together some ten oi twenty passages for examining tho 
sense of a word which occurs in them bull beg to submit that 
tlicro arc man* instances m nlmha ^ at bk word does not occur 
twenty or ten nor vet live or four timos in the Samhitis How does 
lie then muster Ins ten or twenty passages when nevertheless ho 
rejects the Interpretation of Sty ana ? Tor it would seem that in such 
a ease the guessing of Stvan« us li calls it man Is on ns goo I 
ground ns Ids own But the assurance with which he implies that 
Stynnn was not capable of mustering ton or twenty passages which 
are at tho comman 1 of Professor Roth pro supposes In Iced in his 
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rcatlei s a degice of imbecile credulity which is, no doubt, a liapp\ 
condition of mind foi those who rejoice in it, and peiliaps that best 
fitted for leading asset turns like these, hut which may not be cjiiitc no 
univcjsal as lie seems to assume MAdha\a-S\iana, one of the pi o 
foundcst scholars ol Tndia, the cxogetc of all the three Vedas, as lie 
tells us himself,— of the most mipoi taut Bnlhmnnas and a ICalpa 
w 01 k,— MAdha\a, the icnowncd 3Vlim*iiisist — he, the great granimauan, 
who wrote the learned commentary on the Sanshnt radicals, who shows 
at every step that lie has Pftnim and Kilty Ay ana at his fingers’ ends, — 
Mftdhava, who, on account of his gigantic learning and Ins deep 
sense of religion, li\es m the legends of India as an incarnation of 
Siva, m short, the great MAdlma, wo ni o told, had not the pioflciency 
of combining in lus mind or otherwise those ten oi tw enty passages of 
his own Veda, which Piofessoi Roth has the powerful advantage 
of bringing togcthei In means of his little memoranda 1 

(4) “The putclv etymological proceeding/’ he sa\s, “ as it must 
be followed up by those who endea\our to guess the sense or a word, 
cannot possibly lead to a collect icsult.” 

Bj these woids lie compels us to infei, in the first Instance, 
that the meanings which Siyana gi\cs to Vaidik words are purely 
ety mological ; for when he illustrates Ins statement m a subsequent 
passage, by alleging such instances as “ powci, sacrifice, food, wisdom, 
to go, to move,” it is clear that Ins sweeping nsseition cannot be 
consideicd as meiely embiacmg these six words, which, in lusopinion, 
sometimes admit of a modification of sense Just as he cancels the 
whole spit it of SAy ana's commentary, he tells us with the utmost 
assxirance that the whole commentary of Siyana is pmcly etymological 
There is, I admit an advantage in boldness ; foi if y ou tell a man while 
gazing on the noon day sun that lie is actually in the dai kness of mid- 
night, he may probably prefer todoubt’the evidence of Jus senses inthei 
than \enture to reject the extiaoidmary new-s you bung him I open 
at random the tlnee quaitos of Max Muller, I look at eveiy page once, 
twice, many times No'doubt Ptofessor Roth must be quite coriect, for 
my eyes are blind But, since Isnlfei undei tins sudden disability, I may 
Marik to WftAfe aWi page from Alison s preface 

to the second volume of lus tianslation which Professoi Roth quotes 
above, as if it bore out lus statement concerning the “ some centuries ” 
“As many instances’of this elliptical construction,” w e read there, 
“ ha\ e been given m* the notes of both'this and tlie former volume, a 
few additional instances will lieie he sufficient —thus (p 301, v 9) we 
have the ‘ gtandson of tlie.wateis lias ascended above tlie ciooked — ,’ 
4 the bro id and golden — spiead around ’ What would tlie Euiopea'n 
scholar do lieie without the Scholiast’ He might, perhaps, suspect that 
the teim crooked, curved, 1 nr bent, or, as here explained," crooked-going, 
tortuous, miglit apply to the clouds ; but be would liesitate as to what 
he should attach the other epithets to, and the original autlioi alone 
could say with confidence'that,he*meant ‘.rioers,’ which thenceforward 
became the traditional and admitted explanation, and is, accotdinglwso 
supplied by the Scholiast ” 

Thus, has SAy pqa stopped at the etymological sense of “crooked- 
golng, ’ or of “ gold-coloured ’ ’ 
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But, in the second instance, though Piofessot Roth, of course, 
possesses all the knowledge which these iguoront Hindu commenta- 
tors were wanting in, he implies by hi s words, that the meanings he 
creates m overstepping the puiely etymological process, nevertheless 
rest on it Since mj reply on this point would have to enter into 
detail, and since I have promised to give much detail in the review 
which will be the commentary on my present remarks, I will merely 
here state that I know of no work which has come before the public 
with such unmeasured pretensions of scholarship aud critical ingenuity 
as tins TVtu terhncb r aj}ii nhich )ns, at the same t/me, )?}<} itse)/ open to 
such serious reproaches of the piofoiunlest grammatical ignorance 
And, as an etymological proceeding without a thorough knowledge of 
grammar is ety mological thimblerig, I ma> at least here prepare the 
readei who takes an interest in such plays, foi a peiformance on the 
most magnificent scale Qi to speak plain prose, I shall prove to 
Professoi Roth by means of those same authorities which I have so 
often inipiessed on the reader’s nnud, that 1ns Dictionary has created 
many meanings without the shgli test regard to the grammatical pro- 
pel ties of the word, and, in consequence, that Ins Vaidik exegesis 
in all these numerous and important instances has just that worth 
which a Veda levealeil by Profev>oi Roth has in comparison with the 
Veda of India 

(5) The object of Professor Roth is “ uot to obtain that understand- 
ing of the V^dft which was cut rent m India a few centuries 'back, but 
to know the meaning which the poets themselves gave to their sougs 
and phrases " 

THE REV FLATIOVS RECEIVED BY PROFESSOR ROTH IN REGARD 
TO THE RIGS EDA 

This is unquestionable most important intelligence Sfynna gives us 
the sense of the Veda, such as it was li mded down to him— not indeed 
a few centuries ago, but fiom generation to geneiation immemorial -yet 
within this Knhyuga, I suppose NVgojibhatta, again, we have seen,**’ 
tells us that in the vauous destructions of the world, the Rishis leceived 
new revelations from tho divimtv, which did uot affect the eternal 
sense of the Veda, but merely the order of its words But now wo 
barn, /oi the first time, that Professor Roth has received a revelation 
at Tubingen, which as yet has neither reached the banks of the Thames 
nor those of the Ganges He is going Jo tell us the sense which the 
original Rishis gave to their songs and phrases, at a period of Hindu 
antiquity which is as niuofi w ithin scientific reach as the commence- 
ment of the world itself Who will not hail this revelation which 
dispenses with grammar and all that sort of thing, and who will not 
believe in it 0 

THE REM RATIONS RFCI 1M D B\ HIM IS RFOAHD TO THE b vMA 
AND SAJLR-SEDA 

And vet 1 have one word more to add in regard to Prole^s^or 


‘ ’ See note 171 
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Roth’s “ dnect communication with the Hindu divinities." He does not 
attach anj nnpoita nee, as he tells us, and abundantly proves, to that 
Veda w Inch is the foundation of the religious development of India; 
for that Veda is the Veda of S&yana, and that Veda, too, which 
alone concerns us uninspired mortals But even Piofessor Roth 
himself professes, in another part of his Preface, the gieatest 
respect for the native commentaries on theological and ritual books 
There lie emphatically exclaims (p. iv)* “Indeed, for one of the two 
portions of the Vaidik hteiatuie, for the works on theology and the 
utes, we cannot wish for any better guides than these commentators, 
accui ate in every respect, who follow then texts word for word, who 
are untiling in lepeating evervwheie that winch they have already said 
whenevei there could ause even the appearance of a misunderstanding, 
and who sometimes seem rather to have written for us foreigners than 
for then priestly pupils grown up under these ideas and lmpiessions." 
How far his vvoik lias embodied the conviction expressed in these w'orda 
which could not have been expressed with greater truth, I shall have to - 
examine in my review. But I feai that these eloquent words must 
have escaped his memory in the midst of all the revelations he* received. 
On the Rigveda we have already exchanged our views; but not yet on 
the other Vedas These are avowedly extracted, or “ milked," as the 
Hindus say , from the Rik That the Shnaveda is entirely taken from it, 
we have proof,**® and that the metrical part of the Yajus likewise rests 
onaveision of it, no one will dispute. But both these Vedas are 
professedly uot poetical anthologies They are purely and simply ritual 
Vedas, and therefore belong— not only from a Hindu, but from an 
European point of view also— to tlie ritual literature At the Jyotish- 
loma, for instance, the priest chants, not the Rig-, but the Saraa-veda 
hymns, though the verses are apparently the same in both At the 
Aswamedha he mutters, not the Rig , but the Yajur- veda hymns This 
means that, whatever may have been the “original sense" of such 
Rigveda veiscs, in tlieir Sama- or Yajur- veda arrangement which, in 
numerous Instances, Ins brought Rigveda verses of different hymns or 
books, into » new hymn,— the Slmaveda hymns and the Yftjnrveda 
hymns have only a value so fai ns their immediate object, the sacrifice, 
is concerned Hence even the most transcendental and the most 
inspired critic has nothing to do in these two Vedas with “ tho sense 
which the poets themselves gave to tlieir Bongs and phrases,” he lias 
simply to deal with that sense which religion or superstition imparted 
to these v erses, in order to adipt thorn to tho imaginary effects of 
tho sacrifice As little as it would be our immediato object, when 
assisting at the liorsc-sacrince, to ask what is tho etymology of 
horso? or as little as it would be seasonable to trace the linguistic 
origin of a cannon-ball when it whistles past our ears, just ‘so 
little have wo to impart “ the original sense”— I mean that sense 
revealed to Professor Roth— to the verses of the Silma- and Yajnr- 
veda, e\ cn w hen w e aro “ both exegetes and lexicographers ” And yot 
lshnll give abundant proof that, even on these two Vedas, Professor 
Roth has had revelations of a most astounding character 

*** Boo noto 72 “ 
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(6) “We believe that a conscientious European exegete might 
understand much more correcth and thoroughlj the sense ot the Veda 
than Stj ana' I should encroach on the judgment of the reader, if I 
ventured upon anj remarks on this Intel sf itement after n hat I have 
already said 


THE TREATMENT Ot THE SCIENTIFIC ANJ) CLASSICAL LITERATURE 
IN THE WORTERBOCH BN J)R BOEH1 LINGK 

lu non adverting to the tieatmeut which the scientific and 
classical literature has leceived m the Sanskrit W oi teibuch, I need 
onlj say that this department is m the hands or Dr Boehtlmgk In 
saving this, I have said eveiy thing Aftei such an expression of 
opinion, it will, of course be my dutj to show , at the earliest opportu 
mtj, that Dr Boehtlmgk is incapable of Understanding even easy rules 
o/ ftfrrrar, tmtch less Chose o{ Katyayamt, and stiff less is fie capable of 
making use of them in the understanding of classical texts The errors 
m lus department of the Dictionary are %o numerous and of so peculiar 
a kind— yet, on the whole, so thoroughly in accordance with the 
specimens I have adduced fiom his Commentary on Pumni, that it will 
fill every serious Sanskntist with dism&j, when lie calculates the 
mischievous influence which they must exercise on the study of Sanskrit 
philology 

THE NVORTERBUCH CANCELS AUTHORlTA! IN ELN AND WITHOUT 
GIN1NG ANN REASON WHATEVER ALL THe BASES IN Rl Rf LRI ETC 

On the present occasion, I must confine myself to these prehmi 
nary remaiks, or at best content myself with adverting to one other 
passage m the Preface to the Worteibuch It runs thus (p \it) ‘In 
order to facilitate the finding (of the \vo r dg) for those who will make 
use of our Dictionary, we have to make the following observation We 
have banished completely nom the verbal roots the vow e!i> n, rt, and 
Ij», as well as the diphthongs at their end foi i< at the end of nominal 
bases we have substituted «i 

Thus the NNorteibuch does not give like the Hiudu grammananb 
a radical Ini, but it gives kar , not klnp, hut kalp, not jrt, but jar, not 
pttpi, but pitni , not datri but dntor, etc J«ow, tins Dictlonaiy | ro 
fesses to be a Dictionary of the Sans! nt language, not of some imagi 
nary Idiom winch may be current at Tubingen oi St Petersburg One 
would theie/ore have supposed that the public was entitled to expect 
some leason foi these changes, — to know by wluit scientific considera 
tions the authors of this work weie guided when they took upon 
themselves the responsibility of thus aboh&hiug the radicals and nominal 
bases taught by Pi mm and subsequent grammaiwus But in the 
fullness of its authority, this work doe*} not condescend to meet any 
such demand It simplv caocels whole categories of grammatical forms 
and those of the greatest importance and comprehensiveness Whether 

I am right or not in infernng the arguments which were in the mind® of 
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its wi iters when they presumed thus dictatowallj to impose their 
theories on Sanskrit philology, maj be a matter of doubt, but mj 
supposition is that this innovation is founded on lesearches belonging to 
Comparative philology It cannot lest on mere Sanslaitic giound, since 
all the forms thej ha\e cancelled leallj occur as thematic foims m the 
Sanskrit language itself. Thus, to use the same instances :hi occurs 
m fcri-to, / Ii ip m klttp to, ptti i in pitri bins, dati i in datri bins , and as 
to jri,— jlrna can onlj follow from ji i, not from /or. Their reasons, 
founded on comparative giammai, must then be these * that some bases 
in n are represented ui Latin by cr and or, aud in Greek by tP, VP, and 
op, pitrt-, for instance conesnonds with Latin poter-, Gieek Trar€p-, 
cloti i with dator- and Sotvp, etc 

THL OVIMOf, WHICH MUST BE FNTEltTAlNFD OF SUCH A I’ROCEEDIAG 

Now even supposing that such an argument had an> weight at all 
in a dictionary of the Sanskrit language, the application made of it 
would be tucongiuous For though pitar- corresponds with patei-, 
ddtar does not correspond with dator- , its lepieseatative wcAild have 
had to assume the form da t fir- The whole tlieorj , tlierefore, on the 
supposition I have made, would practically break down, and the innova- 
tion would be inconsistent with itself as well as at variance with 
compaiative lesults 

But can such an aigument be at all admissible? If a Sanskrit 
Dictionary were concerned, like Professor Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar, with eliciting fiom the foims of sistei languages the forms of 
that parental language whence thej may be supposed to have derived 
their ongin, it would be defensible to give the forms of that patental 
language itself But a Sansl rit Dictionai j can have no such aim Its 
immediate object is the actual language which it has to deal with It 
must take it such as it is, in its very deviations fiom the germ whence 
it has sprung Its function is not to con cat the leal histoucal lan- 
guage, but to lecord its facts; and in doing so, to collect the materials 
which are to be used as well bj the special as bj the compaiative 
Y>.w M yA Vi’i tort •ft.w -iVa 'AvfaoA. '{Wif/i/bt va tuYitufucu, Vms is a'u 
it Ins to do Anj observations it maj choose to attach to the real 
histoucal facts maj of course be given ; but it shows an utter want of 
judgment, to saj nothing else, when it presumes to alter the vcij Towns 
of the langvnge itself 

I mav ventuie also to add n few other obseivations on tho forms 
thus cancelled in this “conscientious’ Sanskrit Woiteibucli It is* 
known that mnnj Sanskrit bases, and amongst them the bast s m } i 
undergo various changes m their declension and othciwise. Pttpi, foi 
Instance, becomes pitar, in the accusative p/fni-mn, while it remains as 
it is, in the instrumental pltp-blifs , dadlu remains so in dadhi-bhis, but 
its base Is dniffioit with tho loss of n. In dailhtt-a ; aslhi forms asthi-Llns, 
but oat/iii « Now there exists a jnpei of Dr l BochtHngk on tho Sanskut 
declension, hut whoevei reuls it must finev tint the language either 
plajcd du e with the se and simil ir forms, or Is undergoing some remark- 
nhle cure lit t »lk« of hiscs “whieli are strengthened as well ns u<ak- 
enc of h wts “ which ire onh strengthened, aud of bnses “ winch are 
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only weakened Why language should nurse and plnsic its bases as we 
learn from him, no one will understand But a siddei spectacle of the 
treatment of a language or of, ''linguistic facts than is piesentu! in that 
paper, it is not possible to imagine The icnsonittfj there 13 exactly 
on the same le\el as the rcisomng 111 tlie edition of Paijini,"of which 
so many specimens haie now J become familiar to the reader of this 
Preface Exactly the same game at dice or the same \aganesor 
disease reign in this Dictionary thus, though the declension phenomena 
of at shi, flst/u, ilailht aie identical and acknbwledged to be so by Dr 
Bochtlingk himself m his paper on Declension (§ 69 ) m his Dictionary 
he discourses on the first noun under al s/inn, and again under of s/u 
while on the contrary if we look to ost/n lie refers us to asthan , and 
if uuder ins guidance we now go to dnd/iau lie requests us to seek for 
information under dodfit 

THF SANSKRIT LVSQUVGE UNDLR DR liOEHTLINGkS TRE\T\JENT 

But since the linguistic hospital which is opened in the works of 
Dr Boehtlmgk, is foi innately not the place in which the Sanskrit 
language lies —for this language Ins had a sound and rational develop 
ment— it will be obvious to even one who happens not to be place! 
under Dr Boehtlingk s treatment that there must be reasons for tbis 
vanetv of thematic forms which constitute th® declension of the same 
base And as there are such reasons the immediate consequence is 
that we cannot decide, a priori, whether Icartar be the “strengthened 
form of the original base lortu, or Icartit the “weakened form of 
the original base tartar Such a decision can onh betaken after a 
thorough in\estigation of the influences which cause this change of 
the nature of these influences themselves and of the manner in which 
they work And as language does not sit down Id e a school boy first 
to master the declensions then the conjugations and so on —but as 
the influences I am speaking ofaie influences which aie traceable in 
the whole organism of language itself it is obvious too that such 
an investigation would not restuct itself to the phenomena of declen 
sion merely but extend over the whole area of the linguistic develop 
meat 

When I myself assumed the responsibilitv of w ntmg a Sanskrit 
Dictionary I considered it incumbent on me to devote a most serious 
research to those little facts which as we have seen su e despatche 1 
in live lines by our modern exegetes ml Iexico 0 rapber 5 Sixyeais 
have elapsed since I laid my Jhrst lesults so far ns lexicographical pur 
poses aie concerned befoie the Loudon I*hilolo 0 ical Society, and it is 
only the desire of giving them m their full bearing and extent that has 
hitherto delayed their pi esentation through the press "Now it is ques 
tions like these q lestions which 10 my mind ought to be decided with 
the very utmost circumspection 'and which ’'can not be decided without 
very laborious research —it is questions like these winch have been 
trifled with in this ^orterbucb in the most unwarranted manner It 
does cot show that it even understands the important problem which 
lies in its path it briefly informs the readex,that it has cancelle 1 all the 
* bases in 1 1, n Iri etc , and bids him good by e 
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PATANJALI AND THE POffEUfc 


PAPANQALI AND IHE POTTERS 

Patanjuli, — let us foi a moment tepose aftei this dreaiy journey 
through the Worteibucb,— Patanjali on one occasion thus speaks to us: 
“When a man is in want of a pot, he goes to the house of a potter and 
says (pottei), make me a pot, foi I have occasion for it But (surely) 
a man who wants to employ words will not go, like the other, to the 
house of a graininanan and say (giauimarian) make me some words, 
I have occasion for them *** Happj Patanj ih ’ blessed in thy lgoo- 
lance * Here we have potteis who can fabricate— and not simply mean- 
ings of words, but the vei \ woids themselves, and words, too, winch 
you labouied so earnestly, so leainedlv, so conscientiously, to save from 
the pottering of all future ‘ evegetes and lexicographers” Nay, we 
have, too, men who can lepan to these potters, and call for, and admue, 
their linguistic wares 1 


TtlE CHAMPIONS OF 1HE WORTERBUCII AND THEIR MEANS 
Or DEI ENCE PROFLSSOR KUHN 

When in the presence of these cxttaoidinaiy facts, which, un- 
happily , must silence the expression of all the acknowledgment— nay , of 
all the admiration 1 really entertain for the immense tmlusti y dia 
played in tins Worterbuch,— when with that deep sense which I entei- 
tam ol the duties and of the influence ot a Dictionai y , and, m the actual 
condition of Sanskrit philology, more especiallv of -a Sanskrit Diction- 
ary —when with these convictions, the earnestness of winch, I believe, 
is proved throughout the whole of tins investigation, -w lieu— I will not 
conceal it— undei the indignation and guefl felt in seeing a magnifi- 
cent opportunity thrown away— as I shall abundantly prove that It 
has been throw n away in tho cuse^of the Sanskrit Woiteibuch— when 
under these impressions I utteied ~a warning, live yeais ago, in the 
“Wc8tminstei Review, a warning contained in tlirco pages, tlieie en 
sued a spectacle w Inch, dming my literati evpencnco, stands without 
a parallel 

Professot Kuhn,— not indeed a ptofieunl in Sauskut, uoi having 
ever obt lined any position amongst those who are earnestly engaged 
in Sanskrit philology, but as a contubutor of quotations to the Wm- 
teibueii, launched against me the grossest personal invectives which 
ever Oisgiaeed the pages of a scientific jdmnal As sound, lltoraiy 
argument was bevond his range, he indemnified himself, ind gratified 
his employ cis, by calling me names Unfoi tunately for him, Ins abuse 
could produce no clTect upon me, for the follow mg reason Amongst 
the few critical remarks for which I had loom in the “Westmmstei 
Review, there was one which illustrated the mannci in which Pro- 
lessor Roth had translated a ritual toxt This remark was express!* 

m Ma! Mhishya Introduction (p CJ <*! Billantyno) 

F* JT v miim i * tot 

yr. 
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written (or Professoi Kuhn’s amusement as well as tint of Professoi 
Webei. Tor, at i small Sanskritic jnrti winch usc<i to meet eiery 
fortnight at Berlin during the \cars 1817 and 1848,1 had shown them 
the Commentary of Mndim a on a Mimansii w oi k, the editing of which 
I iiad then commenced, this Commentary being the proof of the asser- 
tion I had made in 1855 in the “ Westmmstci Bcuew ’ Professor Kuhn 
heartih enjGted, atono of these meetings, the precious translation of 
the passage in question from the Aitarey a Brnhmana, giv en by Pro- 
fessor Both, in the preface (pp x\x\m xli) to Ins edition of the 
Xiruhta Nay mote, so anxious was lie to possess its substance, before 
it was published, Unit my presence he took notes from the Commen- 
tary I ara speaking of, vfr.tlmt of thcJaimimyn ny/lva liiul/l wstara 
And in the in\ entires to which! am alluding, he does not deny thcexist- 
ence, nor tet the value, of in\ cwdoncc, but lie woids his defence of 
Profess jr Itotli in so studied and so ambiguous a mannei as to create 
in the minds of his leaders a suspicion ns lo the reliability of the 
statement I had made, though its truth w is |>erfectl\ famihai to 
him > B0 - 

Now,awutei who has teiourse to such weapons as these has 
laid aside those qualities which uie neccssari to retain i man -within 

“ In possession of tho information I am speaking of ho writes as follows ‘ Der- 
lotzteren stcllt der verfassor erne be Icntcnd abwcichcnde dcs commentators gegen- 
ober, da ember nur tho commentator nnd niehtall the commentators order almost 
ill tho commentators sagt so ist stark za vcrmnlhcn ifass uoch anderc commentaro 
oxistiren welche den text wahrschemlich in der Rothschen weisoerklaren werden 
dabel nehmo ich natUr ich den Fall alsganz unuoglich in dass der verfasser (der 
mchts als die fiborsotznng giebt) etwa selber den comraentar mmverstanden haben 
sollte te, In opposition to tho latter [nr the version of Professor Roth of tho 
passago in question) tho reviewer gives another of tho commentator which is 
considerably different from it bnt is he merely sivs the commentator and not all 
the commentators orjflqipst all tho commontatprs^ tfiere is a strong probabilitv (sic 1 ) 
that there are other commentators who probably fsic'l explain tho text in the man- 
ner of Professor Roth With these words I ns si me if ns n matter o/ course to be 
plamlj impossible tl at the reviewer uhogives i othmg but the translation should have 
misunderstood the commentary — That Professor Kuhn had not the slightest doubt 
as to who was the author of tl e review in tj nest ion even le will not venture to 
deny for he has stated the fact m letters and m oonv ersation. But even if he had 
any such doubt he knew that I in sin possession of" the commentary fbr he hod 
taken notes from it If then the ascertainment of truth alone had been the object 
of his remark as the public m glit expect of an author and if h s notes were not 
complete enough— w hich however I do not admit the time required fora letter 
to me and an answer back thatistosay five days would have sufficed to give him 
all the information ho could wish for It requires however no statement from me 
that his object was not to inform h s readers of the fr state of the facts it better 
salted his purpose to insinuate a doubt as to tho correctness of the translation I 
had given Indeed Professor Weber who as l have mentioned possessed the same 
knowledge and had obtained it in tho same manner as Professor Kuhn settles the 
point Though he did not remain behind h s colleague in scurrilous abuse and 
though in speaking of ray translation ho shows his usual levity he nevertheless 
plainly and openly acknowledges the full reliability of tho translation I ha 1 given, 
on the ground of the Mnufinsfi work He says % erkennt namlieh nffenbarnur die 
systematisirende Erklarnugder MimtnsSschnle etc ” t e the reviewer obviously 
knows only the systematizing explanat on of the "Mi nSnsS school etc Thus 
whatever be h opinion of this explanation he ipeaks of it from personal fcnoic 
ledge nnd admits that mv acconnt of tt was correct and not I able to doubt 
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the pale of a gentlemanly considei ition, and Ins language howevei 
gross, and adapted to Ins on n character, cannot touch one alio does 
not stand on the same lev el with lam 

A FURTHER GLANbE AT THE CHAMPIONS AND THEIR MEANS 
OF DEFENCE— PROFESSOR WEBER 

A si mil'll exhibition took prace, I am -gnev ed to say, in a journal 
of high standing and respectability in the 7eitschnft der Deutschen 
morgenl mdischen Gesellscljaft ’ It is a salutan practice In the joui 
nals of all learned societies not to ad hut into their pages scuirilous 
or libellous attacks against individuals aiul this piactice has been 
ngidlv alhered to in the journal to which Iain ndveiting, with the 
single exception of mi own case* Professor Weber who is also in the 
service of tie Worterbuch suddenH ^attacked mo m this journal,— not 
indeed, with anything that desenes the name- of aigument but with 
personal abu«e -of the coarsest 1 mil rive 3 ears have passed bj.and 
at last a souse of j istice, which does ci edit to himself, has iq entoied 
the mind of Professor Weber and in the '"last numbei of the Zoits 
chnft, which reached me when this Ijheface wasneailj completed 111 
print he has fdlh and honestlv letiactcd all Ins foimer calumnies, 
still, however, combining with the compliments lie now pajs to im 
Dictionarj, the remark that mj views oL the Woitcrbuch show a 
perfect deiangemeut of mj metflaf faculties, since I do not lcjcct the 
authority of the greatest Hindu scholars as ficelj and cosilj as tho 
work ho so nssiduouslj praises 

Tam cejtninlj in no humour to find fault with the opinion which 
lie entertains of mj mental condition, for it will ulwajs give me a sense 
of safetj and satisfaction when I find him bearing testimony to the 
vast distance which separates om lespectivc modes of studj lug and 
judging of, Hindu nntiquitj But is hq I as chosen to connect his 
opinion of me with a piece or scientific n U ice, this seems a fitting 
opjutunitj for Illustrating, oiiec mote his competence foi passing 
n judgment on mattcis of Sanskrit plulologv d 

He sajs Another, tllrd tsstnlial difleienec- {between tho 
W orterbucb and mj Bictionnrj 1, mjsclf, trust and hope that ntlcn 
tlvc renders will line! man) more essential differences tl m three 
between tho two works] consists in fmj] not marking the accent 
of the words 

In Ids opinion therefore the Worterbdcli does mark Hie ncccnt 
Now, setting aside the verv considernUe rjuintltj of Words which 
nr« not marked with an} ni cent in this work the iustaiiccs In which 
It is marked there stun lo sitisfj the scientific iujihiuuuiiN of 
Profcs«or Weber I (light, then to mention, in the first place, that 
in nil such cihcs tho ncccnt is put there over tho word without nnj 
further i xplanaiort r« mark But I have shown that there nro period* 
In the known Sumkrit prnniiunf/cnl literature that the first period 
is that of Plqini, the second that of the Itlk-PrUisAkhjii the third 
(p<rhi|M fourth) that ( f KAtj Ivnna, the fourth (or perhaps fifth) that 
of the Phljsfitrns, an l that, as wo continue our descent, we have 
the period of the K Kaumudl, etc Thus marking on accent 
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" ltliout saying to wliat period such an accent'’ belongs, mid u/i to 
what peuod it i chioiiis nr force. Is giving evidence of the greatest 
supcillcnlity,— it }s Showing, too, that tlio difficulties of the question 
" c nro speaking of, were not at all understood .As togards mi self, 

I bclietc'I might have tnteicd into such detail, since 1 have coa 
sidercd^ it im duty to* turn mj roscaielies into this chanuel also, 
aud ff the scientific and liberal disposition of mj publishers could 
bate disregarded all "tliathrial considerations m the case— md could 
Imc added still mbrO to the great concessions of space which thoy 
hn\e Already unde me, to their owu. matcnal dotumeut, since the 
publication of the third pai t of. my Dictionary,— I should have been 
ible not- only’bo give quotations historically, winch the Worterbueb 
notwithstanding Ptofcssoi Webei’s bold assertion— I will not attach 
to itauothei epithet- docs not gne, and to discus's the matters of 
icccnt,— but qvcu to ic edit, little by little, the Commentary to the 
batapatln ftrahtnnna as I have already done on sevcial occasions 
in oidci tojiroAc the meanings I give, and which meaumgs no one 
would g itlicr from Mi£ lextr is edited b\ Profcssdi AVebci fvo doubt 
I might have doui ill this UUdl been perfectly ludependcut of material 
considerations But, nt all events, had I, in marking the accents, 
contended myself with that which satisfies completely Pxofdssoi 
AVeber* kOjotUific wants, my Dictionary -would luuc become assupci 
llcial as the book "which “lie hos^quablled as a ivork of the “most 
scrupulous conscientiousness”* 9 U* r 

la ad\ biting to Piofessoi Webers advice, I may as well quote one 
inoie instance from. his impartial Illustration of the difference between 
the two Dictiouancs It concerns the meanings of words in both But 
as I have adverted to -this subject before, I uced now only say, that he 
desclibcs the A\ ortcibucb in the following manner < 

4< It lopicscnU * luTw rites, in the ‘ Zoltsclmft * the Principle of 
lenhty m contrast with the histoiu/il proceeding of mtcrpietation 
[which lie says, is mine], by allowing the woids to mteipiet themselves 
through thccliionological older (sic r ') of the quotations added to them, 
and tin ou B h IhcsOquot itions themselves, the authors always quoting 
tho native exegesis- also, but'mbiely as a sccondaiy ineaus * B> And 
of myselfhc says, that my “orthodox faith in the authority of natne 
exegetesand grammarians is something perfectly ticwlldeimg indeed 
It pre supposes tlie “deiangement of my mental faculties 


* 1 In Lis libel he sars * dieses W erk les bowi n Icrnswcrtlicsten Hoisscs m 1 
dcr sorgsamstcu Qcwisscuhaftigkeit 

,M Zeltschrilt dcr Doatscl ca morgenlua lischcu Ocsolscliaft vol MY p 7 So 
D oHaupttcudcnz doer[ e mjsclfjhicbci \orfolgt besteht cben— wndd es markirt 
olnen ferneren Haupt Ui tcrschied >o i Dael tluigk Roth— tarin dass cressichzur 
•Vnfgabo macht die Ansicktc l dcr einhci u s^hen Erklarcr and Spracbforschec zur 
prSgnantcn Gclfcuu gzu bringen wahrend Dochtl gk Roll diesem h storischcn Erk-1 1 
rungs VetfAhrcn gegeu ber das sacbl el a Pnneip ' ertreten d c Wortcr h-udIicIi dnreb 
‘ tlicbo Ord lung det betreffeuden Stcllcn uu 1 unrch ebon d eso fitellcu sclbst sich 
wunuttelbar crUaren zu lasseu wobei s odioembcuniscLe Excgcso zwar auch stets 
anfUircn aberdocli iiur alssckund res Hulfamittcl bctraclitcn 

* * Ibid p 7oS Pcrsonhcbo Bez eknngen faaben tins seitdem Qberzougt dass 
derVerfasser b C i Abfasstmg jeaes fur um all erdmgs immer noch geradezu Unbegrei 
fliehen, Angriffes auf das Petersburger Worterbueb dennocb mrUich Im vBlligcn 
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Jl lequircs all the levity, on the one hind, anil all the h udiboocl, 
on the othei, winch aie the mixed essentials of Piofessoi Meheib 
liteian productions, to allow nn nuthoi to come before the public 
with statements like these As foi mjself, am one maj see that 
there .tie vuious instances m mj Dictioinrj wheie Iplatnly state that I 
diffct fiom the etymologies 01 meanings given by the native authoi i ttes 
These cases of dissent aie certainty not fiequcnt, because a serious in- 
vestigation of the nati\ e grammarians led me in most instances to ap 
preciate then scholaiship and the correctness of its lesults ; not have 
I the presumption to supersede them with mere v ague and vapouring 
doubts ; but that I have giound sometimes to differ eveu fi om the views 
of a Katya} ana 01 a Patanjali, .Professor Webei wall have piobabty 
learned now from the foiegomg pages, though he might have learned it 
already fromrnj Sanskut Dictionary which he is good enough to faxout 
with Ins aduce His statement, tlierefoie, conceimng mj blind belief in 
all that the Hindu scholars saj, is founded on that same overweening 
supei fleialitj winch, as wo have seen, leads him to assume the respon- 
sibility of schooling Katya} ana, whom he does not even understand 

But as to his description of the "Woi terbucli, I know not how to 
quality it without using language winch could outy be. used b} a Profes- 
sor Kulin. It is one of my most senous repi oachcs against the Sanskut 
Worterbuch, that it not onty cieates its own meanings, and b} applying 
them to the most impoitant documents of tlie literature, practically 
falsifies antiquity itself, but dehberatety, and ncarty constantty sup 
picsses all the information we maj derive from the native commen- 
taries I ha\e intimated that the gieat injmj the} Ime thus done 
to tho due appi eciatiou of Hindu antiquity , would have been lessened 
had the} at least, as common sen^e would suggest, given bj the side 
of then own inventions the meanings of Sityana oi Mahidhara or 
of other authorities, and thus enabled the student to judge foi himself 
Yet while the readoi maj peruse then Dictionaij page after page, 
sheet after sheet, without discovcnug a tiace of these celebrated 
Vaidih commentanes, while the exceptions to this utle aie so raro as 
to become nlmost equal to zcio, Piofessor \\ ebci dares to speculate on 
the credulity of the public in telling it that this DicUonarj Al W AXfe 
quolcs the native exegesis * 

Mhen a cause 1 ms sunk so low as to have such defeudeis and requuo 
such means of defence as these, when its own conti lbutors and its 
noisicstlnrds have no othei piaise to chant than such as this, it seems 
almost cruel to aggrav ate its agon} bv exposure or reproach 

THF OI TMAX 

m but the spectacle exhibited on the appeal ante of in} lenuuks in the 
“ Westminstei Heview* does not end licit, ami its epilogue is perhaps 

itocl to 7U sent f,hu1 u r<ts< tzt dies fix ilichi iclt vmstror Ansicl t emo Art X criming 
Uw Ik-j\V\cTTOv^n«somv» wIok om tsm sUgonOd h ten luclit soltenlxUloralicrlii 
•ler Tl it l>cfrc nulct einc»cirtl xloxt Ilmgaljo nlmlicli 'indie AuVtorltSt dor Imllsclicn 
I xeget* » i nKlmimntl.cr wlo Hlonnn gegenolier dlrucn Ift'irsj altcrn die IjoI aller 
7*j itzfln H„kc>it «Ionn doch gxroft Jonen virl.lcixletcn Icit< rngldolif n dlorti MCeten 
nml Mmeclo xrr-rhlncken M el r wonlgnm PJatxo sdiolnt 
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nib uwur\ itnso\r» of Tin tditok oi i*\mm 

e\cu more tcmnrkiblo tbm tbe pbn itself In the wune u Zcifschritt 
UerDeutschcnMorKcnliuilisi.ln.il CJcsUKcliuft" tliue followed nnothei 
net, which is M) ch iruciorittic of the s^stun pursued id these attacks, 
that it dcscr\c»n Hpccinl word, mercl) foi the sa) c of cuiiositt. An 
mduuJual whoso soli connection with Sanskrit studies consists in hand 
iug Sanskrit books to those wltoc intend them.n liteinn naught, wholly 
unknown, hut assuming the airs of nqumtiti, because it ins figures 
hefote it that prompt it on,~ thi>> tieuoiiagc, who, ns his own friends 
informed me, p> perfect)) ignortnt of Sanskrit, lie, too, was allotted to 
Kite his opinion on the Woiterhucli I need not say that, m the absence 
of nit knowledge of the subject itself, it mcrclr \cntcd itself in the 
most graiiddoqucnt pruso, hut, to complete its mission, there was 
uldcd to this fustian,! uiguage, in leferencc to me, sucti ns certainty 
was net er heard, or idnuttcd, In foil in a lcspcctnblo jomiml of any 
socictj He need not tremble lest I should dr ig him into notoneti 
Nature lias not fitted him foi estimating the ridicule to which he 
exposed himself in becoming the mouthpiece and the puppet of /us 
instigators ir ho desene an) thing, it is not chastisement, but pit\ 
and the meic) of a clnii table coucealment of his name 

And all this outrage, not onl) against tlio mtciests of science and 
ti utii, hut against the commonest rules of decent*! , was committed in a 
scries of planned attacks, because I Jiad warned tlie Sanskrit Worter 
buch of the danger of its career, and had not expressed an) adm nation 
for Di. Boehtlingk’s competence or scholarship 

A FURIHFR GTANCE AT TIIE CHAMPIONS— TnE HIDDEN REASONS 
OI THE EDITOR OP P\MM 

It was then, and on the giound of obseriationsl bad nmdomre- 
gaid to Ins want of piollcienc), that I was called upon b) one of Ins 
men, not onty to bate lespect foi the editor of Pagini " but even foi 
the hidden 1 casons he might ha\o had in foisting on tlie public his blun- 
dcisof eicri kind Tho “ editoi of Pumui was held before mens a 
symbol of scientific accomplishment, lus “ edition of Panini' was the 
great thumleibolt which was hniled at m) head bi one of these little 
Jupiters 10 * 


Prof Kuhn writes m his Zcitschrlft the followmg ivords VTo depalton 
grammatiker moht erw ihn ing go than ist ge&cbah es nur deshalb mcht weil ihre 
ctymologio nut tier der aerfasser (ibereinstimmto stelltcn dieselben aber ohne 
jeno zu erwahnen eigne etymologieen auf soliessejich dock wohl a oraussetzen, dass 
der herausgeljcr des PJniru ties Vopadeia i s o dazu seine woblerTvigeneagrunda 
gehabt haken mochtc if where no mention was made [in the Wortcrbnch] of 
tho ol \ grammarians this was done because their etj mology agreed with that of the 
authors of tl o W orterbnch bitwlen the latter made their own etymologies with 
ont naming the former it was but nat ral to suppose that tl e editor of Pamni of 
\opadoaa etc, had his own well weigher! reasons fordoing so 1 1 e real nature 
of this statement of Professor Kul n will become parent from the renew which I 
shall gi\e of the Wort erbucb But l is information a» it is is not without great 
interest Thus according to this quotatioi er of the Worterbueh its authors pass 
o\or in silence tho labours of tho Hindu grammarians— not bccaaso they see reason 
to adopt the results of the latter-lmt because these labours bare the honour to 
meet with the approval of Dr Toe tl ngt and Company Ln ter any circumstances 
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For eighteen yeais I Iia\e been thoroughly acquainted with the value 
and the charactei of this “edition” of Pftnini ; and yet, fiom a natmal 
disinclination to antagonize with those w ho have similai pui suits to 
mj own, I have reframed from apprizing the public of the know- 
ledge! possessed in legal d to it. TweUe 3 eats hate passed since 
I explained my Mews on this book peisonallj and pnvatcly, at our 
Sanskntic parties, to Piofessois Webei and Kuhn; and the longei the 
mteival passed ovei, the lc«s I felt disposed to speak of it in punt 
At picsent, aftci twenty jcais’ time, I should have considcied it 
almost imfan to lake up the past; foi a sense of chanty would 
ha\c told me that the moial and intellectual condition of a man 
nia^ undeigo considerable chaugcs during so eonsideiable a peuod 
of his life But in spite of my stiongest desne to combine the de- 
fence of htciarj interests with .1 legard foi all the cucumstanccs 
connected with the authoi lumsclf, I am not allowed to lemam 
silent, 111 consequence of the insolent pioiocations which I lcceive 
Not only docs Dr. Boehtlingk quote his “ edition ” of Pun in 1, in his 
Wortei touch, — not onlj does he thus foicc it, as ltwcie, ou us by the 
icferenceslio makes to it, and acknowledge it to this daj as Ins 
legitimate child,— hut one of his own scribes, well acquainted with 
the judgment I should pass on it, has the haidihood to defy meptibliclv, 
b) bidding me have respect foi .the “ editoi of P imni.” 

Well, then, I have taken up this impertinent challenge. I11 so fai 
as my piesent subject permitted, I lia\c lllusttated the natuio of this 
immaculate book; and it will not be myifault if I am compelled to 
lecur to it again 

CONCLUSION 

Still a pro\ocation of this land alone would have as little induced 
mo to take up my pen now as it did hciclofore; hut when I see the 
public told autlioiitativclj, yet without any pioof, that SAjana teacher* 
that iirnlci standing of the Veda which was cuircut in India no longei 
than a few centimes ago;— when I see that the most distinguished 
and the most learned Hindu ficholais and divines— the most valuable, 
and sometimes the only, source of all our knowledge of ancient India — 
arc scorned in theory, mutilated in print, and, as a consequence, sot 
aside in tho interpretation of Vaidik tots; when I sec that the most 
ancient records of Hindu antiquity aro interpreted to tho Euio- 
pean public in such a manner as to ceaso to bo that winch they arc 
when a cllquo of Sanskntists of tins description vapours about giving 
11s tho senso of the Veda as it existed at tho commencement of Hindu 


however, It was lmt natural ami rational to pass thorn over In sllenco anti to suppress 
the information they gl.e,— for, either they havo tho bonoui of being approved of bj 
Dr. HochtUngk, or “ tho editor of T4nlnl ' had probablj his well weighed reasons for 
not agreeing with them , and. In tho latter case thoro was of conrso not tho slightest 
necessity that ho should give or oven allude to these Important reasons Tho pas 
sago footed would alono quito suffice to Hlnstrato tho character or thoftilsomo 
ndnlation and of tho puffing "advertisements- writ leu, of courso, exclusively by the 
employed scribes of tho W rrterbnch— which for some years havo mado their appear 
anco In some literary Journals of Germany, and havo not only misled, hut Imposed 
upon, tl * "*v unacquainted or Imperfectly acquainted w Uh Sanskrit phllologx 
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antiquity when I see that the veiy forms of the Imguagcaic falsified, 
and that it is made a pnnciple toslm the giammai of PAnint, and to ricli- 
cule those who lay sticsjomt; — when I see that one of the highest gram- 
matical authonties of India is schooled foi a “want of piaciiec ano 
skill,” while this consul e is passed without c\cn an understanding of the 
woik to which it tefcis;— when I see that they who emphatically 
claim the epithet of “\cracious,” ** ! make statements which are the 
very revcisc of tinth and when I consider that tins method of study - 
ingSanskut plu!olog\ is pursued by those whose woids apparently 
derive weight and influence from the professorial position they hold;— 
and when, moieovei, dcpaitmg from nilc and piecedent, I sec tlio 
journal of a distinguished Society— I fully hope through an oversight 
of its editor, though a Professor of Sanskrit himself — peimanenth 
made the channel foi piopagatmg such statements as I ha\o described 
and qualified, togethci with these scandalous personal attacks and 
calumnies, — then I hold that it wonld he a want of coinage and a dere- 
liction of duty, if I did not make a stand against these Svturmih op 
SvNSKRIT PHILOI OC.\. 

On this ground I ha\c inised im \oice, howcvei feeble ami solitni\ 
bn the moment, and h ive endcavomcd to examine the competence of 
those who set themselves upasoui masteisaud authonties On tins 
•pound I have endeavoured to vindicate foi Pdnim the position he holds 
in Sansknt liteiatuie, and the position he ought to hold amongst honest 
Sanskrit philologcis 

*“ Profesioi W ebei in his libel “omen lira so pcmlichercn Findriick musses auf 
jeden wahrheitshcbcnden Forscher machcn, etc , ip,' the moro painful is the jdi 
picssion which mast be produced on overy \cracious scholar, [uis , if he reads my 
opinion on the W5rterbuch, winch opinion —l must add so far fiom having changed, 
is even moro emphatic now than if I wrote the lcvicw which has so much 

displeased luml 



